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THE BATH OF BEAUTY. 

A TALE ABRIDGED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Among the romantic mountains of the Vortenburgh, 
in Swabia, there is a little streamlet, well known by the 
name of the Swan's Pool, which is reported to possess 
the power of restoring or perpetuating female beauty. 
Its efficacy, however, is confined to the fairies, or their 
descendants, who are accustomed to pay an annual visit 
to the pool 5 and in the shape of swans, with a light 
gossamer veil flowing down their necks, to bathe in its 
limpid waters, and renew their personal attractions. 

On the banks of the lake was erected a simple hermit- 
age, as remarkable for the beauty of its situation as 
for the virtues of the anchoret who inhabited it. He 
was a man who had resided there for many years, and 
though his name was unknown to all, he procured uni- 
versal respect, for the patriarchal simplicity of his life. 
He had formed the hermitage himself, reared the most 
beautiful shrubberies around it, and raised a plantation 
of flowers, interspersed with delicious vineyards. The 
natural amenity of his manners ingratiated him strongly 
with the. peasants, who had recourse to him on every 
emergency, where advice or consolation was needed, 
and, in return for his kindness, presented him with all 
the comforts, and many of the superfluities of life. But 
there was one circumstance in his general conduct that 
was food for the astonishment of his neighbours. At 
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sunrise, whether the winds were abroad, or the rain fell 
in torrents, he was always discovered in tears by the 
banks of the lake, with his eyes raised to, heaven, and 
his hands clasped in an attitude of the deepest de- 
votion. Many were the conjectures respecting this sin- 
gular conduct; but at last, after mature deliberation, a 
synod of the villagers came to the sage opinion, that it 
was a very extraordinary circumstance. 

It happened one summers evening, when the last 
rays of the setting sun had tinged the lake with a faint 
reflection of its light, that a young Sw,abian peasant, 
who had escaped the slaughter of his countrymen, when 
their territories were laid waste by the Austrians, ar- 
rived at the hermitage, and entreated the protection of 
its venerable owner. He was received with a hearty 
welcome, and after remaining a few days, was invited 
to take up his final residence at the cottage. This re- 
quest was cheerfully complied with. Brenno, for that 
was the name of the young soldier, had met with nume- 
rous misfortunes; and unwilling, from past experience, 
to encounter more, resolved to quit the world for ever, 
and assume the dress and behaviour of an anchoret. 
Every succeeding day increased the friendship of the 
hermit for his young companion. He accompanied him 
in all his rambles, ministered to hi in in his sorrows, 
and assisted him by his advice and consolation. Such 
intimacy at last produced a perfect confidence on both 
sides, and soon the hermit acquainted Brenno with all 
the particulars of his past life. At the season of the 
equinox, the natural kindliness of his manner seemed 
chilled into a gloomy reserve; and he never failed to 
send Brenno to the extremity of the pool, to ascertain 
whether any swans made their appearance on its sur- 
face. If the flight was numerous, the hermit, to the 
infinite surprise of his companion, seemed greatly 
elated in health and spirits; but when none appeared, 
he grew more gloomy and discontented. 

One morning, while Brenno was keeping his annual 
watch by the side of the pool, he observed a vast number 
of swans alight on the surface,— a circumstance which 
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he immediately related to the hermit. The old man 
was enraptured -, he bestowed unusual commendation 
on the vigilance of Brenno, and desired him to prepare 
a supper, with an extra modicum of wine. The glass 
went cheerily round, the reserve of age gradually wore 
off before its exhilarating effects, and the good father 
grew remarkably loquacious : he laid aside his accus- 
tomed sanctity, hymned songs in praise of his long neg- 
lected deity, Bacchus - f and with eyes that sparkled with 
unwonted vivacity, related to his protegee some of the 
principal occurrences of his life. He informed him 
of the peculiar properties of the Swan's Pool, of the 
beautiful fairies who paid their annual visit to the stream, 
and of the mode to be adopted in insnaring them. " I 
was myself,*' continued the aged narrator, "in love 
with one whom I encountered at her father's palace, in 
Bohemia 5 but she died from the jealousy of her parents, 
who refused to permit her visit to the pool, and I re- 
solved to pass the rest of my life in a spot which had 
once been honoured with her presence. She was lovely 
as the summer rose, and grateful as the earliest breath 
of morning; but she faded in the spring of her days, 
aad left me for ever inconsolable. But you, my young 
friend, who are yet in the morning of your life, may 
succeed where I failed. By annually watching at the 
magic pool, you may see the beautiful swans lay aside 
their gossamer veils, and assume the appearance of vir- 
gins, lovely as the warmest imagination can conceive. 
Select the one most agreeable to your fancy 5 mark where 
she deposits her veil when she bathes in the Bath of 
Beauty, seize it, and the virgin will be unable to reassume 
the appearance of a swan, till the magic texture is re- 
stored to her. You may perhaps be surprised at the 
existence of these etherial spirits. Tradition reports, 
that they once lived with man in familiar intercourse $ 
till sin degraded his character, and compelled his fairy 
companions to return to their native heaven. But their 
descendants stjll flourish on earth, and partake of the 
sensibilities of human nature, with the privilege of im- 
mortal youth, obtained by an annual visit to the magic 
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pool. This visit occupies them but a few days ; and if 
at the time of the equinox, when the sun is high in 
heaven, and the mountain shadows lengthen along the 
glassy surface of the pool, you seize the veil which will 
be deposited by its side, a fairy will be your prize. 
Never let her know the theft, but endeavour to win her 
heart by gentleness, and she will make you an exemplary 
wife. Ever blooming in youth and beauty, when you 
fade into the tomb, she will still be lovely, and remain 
as a tender ever-green mourning upon a new sodded 
grave. Year& have gone by since the bright form of my 
fairy virgin withered in the silent tomb. She was pre- 
vented from visiting the pool, and lost its privileges. 
But her form is ever before me 5 it steals upon me in 
the night season, and consoles me with the prospect of 
our union. At day-break I wander to the spot where 
I once saw her; I there offer up my orisons to the 
Deity, and pray that the fond fairy* who was refused to 
me on earth, may be restored to me in heaven. It is 
this alone that sheds a gleam of sunshine upon the 
snow of my existence. I recall the past to my mind ; 
I think of my girl, — lovely, innocent as I first found her, 
and feel assured that she is smiling on me from above. 
As for my life, unconnected with my love, I look back 
on it as a dream that had better be forgotten, as an 
age spent in fruitless exertions and unavailable de- 
spondency." 

It is probable that the old gentleman would have 
continued his harangue like two parallel lines, ad in- 
finitum, had not a snore from the musical nose of Brenno 
warned him that a great deal of good but lengthy mo- 
rality had been wasted on a reprobate. Mortified' at 
the somnolent effect of his eloquence, and astonished 
at such symptoms of bad taste in his auditor, he re- 
luctantly prepared to follow his example \ and having 
finished a brace of Te Deums, to which the clerkly snout 
of his companion furnished an " amen,'* he threw him- 
self on his couch of rushes. 

Morning dawned; and every lark that welcomed the 
uprising sun was mistaken by Brenno for a swan. His 
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fancy, naturally warm and enthusiastic, for ever dwelt 
on the miraculous circumstance of the beautiful birds, 
and their magic veils ; and often would he run in ecstasy 
from the hermitage, when the morning cry of the raven 
echoed along the surface of the pool. His companion, 
in the meantime, grew daily and even hourly more in- 
disposed. Age came upon him with all its debility; 
and after the lapse of a few weeks, a grave was dug by 
Brenno, and the corpse of his venerable friend deposited 
therein. His remains were interred, at his own par- 
ticular request, in the spot where he had once beheld 
his mistress, and the spring flowers were planted upon 
tjie turf. The village peasants lamented the death of 
the good man, and came in crowds to visit his tomb. 
They thought of his virtues, his numerous acts of be- 
nevolence, his pious disposition, and eagerly procured 
every relic that remained of him* Anticipating the 
probability of such enthusiasm, Brenno had prepared 
himself for the event. He cut up the staff of the her- 
mit, and fashioned it into toothpicks ; his sandal shoon 
. he converted into talismans of a marvellous quality, and 
predicted perpetual youth from frequent application to 
the relics. But this popular enthusiasm soon abated; 
customers dropped off, and the hermitage was once 
more a scene of utter solitude. Brenno was not dis- 
pleased, with this return of tranquillity; it gave him 
leisure to pursue his romantic schemes 3 and as the time 
of the equinox was approaching, he wisely considered 
that a fairy wife would be an agreeable addition to the 
household furniture of the hermitage. Impressed with 
this judicious opinion, he made every requisite arrange- 
ment, and awaited the annual visit of the swans in 'a 
state of the greatest anxiety. 

The long expected season of the equinox at last ar- 
rived, and Brenno stationed himself by the side of the 
pool. It was a fine summer morning 3 the sun was rising 
in the heaven, and the early dew yet glistened on the 
mountain precipices: a thousand feathered choristers 
welcomed the approach of day, and the lark was sing- 
ing at heaven's gate his song of gratitude. The beauty 
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of the scene passed, with all its cheerfulness, into the 
buoyant heart of Brenno; and his exultations spoke 
eloquently in his mantling cheeks. He had waited but 
a short time in his hiding-place, when from the hills of 
the west came a luminous but moving appearance in the 
sky. He gazed at it in^triumph — it approached — and 
discovered in the form of a milk-white swan, with a 
gossamer veil floating gracefully down its neck, and a 
tuft of beautiful feathers on its head. It descended 
from its height 3 dropt the veil among the rushes that 
fringed the banks of the pool, and plunged into the 
waters. On a sudden it arose, and to the fascinated 
eyes of Brenno disclosed the form of a lovely woman, 
beaming in all the pride of innocence. A blush was on 
her countenance, and her blue eye spoke of blandish- 
ment and voluptuousness. Her figure was modelled 
with the most exquisite symmetry; her neck and breast 
were bare, and rivalled even the snow in, whiteness. A 
transparent robe was thrown negligently across her, 
but so thin, that every movement of her beautiful limbs 
was discernible through it. As she sported in ecstasy 
on the surface of. the waters, a strain of music was 
heard floating gently on the gale : it echoed across the 
stream, and died away among the distant mountains. 
The youth was enraptured j he moved gently from his 
hiding-place, and seized the magic veil. He then bore 
it to the hermitage, and awaited in an agony of expecta- 
tion the result of his stratagem. After a short inter- 
val, a sound as of approaching footsteps was heard, and . 
the graceful figure of a fairy stood beside him, clad in 
the lightest attire, and beaming in conscious loveliness. 
She spoke of the loss she had sustained, and implored 
his protection until enabled to recover her loss. The 
heart of the youth melted at the sight of her sorrow; 
and he volunteered his services in assisting to find the 
veil. They went out together,' they wandered along 
the banks of the pool; but the magic web was nowhefe 
to be found, and the poor fairy was inconsolable. On 
returning to the hermitage, she seated herself near the 
latticed window, and refused every consolation. The 
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summer breeze fanned her glossy tresses, and as her 
bosom palpitated with anxiety, and the warm flush of 
evening glowed on her countenance, her fond admirer 
thought that he had never yet beheld such exquisite 
loveliness. In a voice half choked with agitation, he 
implored her to discard her care, and wait in calmness 
till the veil should be discovered. The beautiful girl 
turned round at the expostulation 3 and as she beheld 
the fine form of Brenno hanging in fondness over her, 
the fire of conscious beauty lighted up in her eye, and 
love took possession of her heart. Her light etherial 
blood was incapable of lasting grief, and sorrow passed 
over her countenance, as the night cloud that sails across 
the full-orbed moon, and obscures its light with but a 
transient gloom. Hopeless of recovering her veil, she 
gradually resigned herself to the solitude of her situa- 
tion 5 and though a tear sometimes trembled in her eye 
when she thought of her friends, and wandered in the 
long summer evenings by the Bath of Beauty, in the 
hopeNfef regaining her treasure, she moved with a more 
elastic tread, and smiled on Brenno with more than 
usual archness. 

A month had now elapsed, and found the fairy the 
uncomplaining victim of Brenno. She was by this time 
reconciled to her solitude, and never thought of her 
companion without a sentiment of affection for the deli- 
cacy that had respected her situation. As she was one 
evening wandering with him on the banks of the pool, 
the conversation grew more than usually animated, and 
the fairy, in answer to the tender expostulations of 
Brenno, informed him that her name was Zoe, and that 
she was the daughter of the celebrated Grecian prin- 
cess, Calista of Zante : that she was paying her an- 
nual visit to the Bath of Beauty when she lost her veil 3 
and that her privilege of immortal youth would cease, 
until it was recovered. The sun had by this time sunk 
behind the western hills, and the bright moon came 
up in < her virgin splendor. The heart of Brenno was 
softened at the Sight, and he pointed out the scene to 
his companion. *' This, love," he exclaimed, " is ike 
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soft, the beauteous hour, for ever hallowed in remem- 
brance. It was on an evening sweet, holy as this, that 
you first 6miled on me in fondness. That smile hath 
never passed away ; it visits me like an angel of heaven, 
in the night season, and soothes my lonely hours. May 
I hope, my girl, that the time will come, when your 
affection will not speak in smiles alone, but in the 
honeyed words of love?** He ceased, and turned on 
the blushing countenance of the fairy a look of the most 
impassioned admiration. She reverted her face from 
his gaze ; but in the soft expression of her blue eye he 
read all that could plead in his behalf. His frame 
trembled with emotion, his blood rioted in delirious 
ecstasy, and, clasping Zoe in his arms, he imprinted a 
warm kiss on her cheek, the first that man had ever 
imprinted there. Warmed .by the affection of her lover, 
the blushing girl confessed her affection, and promised, 
if he would quit for ever the dreary solitude of the 
Swan's Pool, to bind herself irrevocably to him. 

Every requisite was now arranged for their departure. 
The superstition of the neighbouring peasants had fur- 
nished the soldier with ample sufficiency for his travels, 
and he prepared for his return home. On reaching the 
town of Meussau, in Swabia, he was recognized by his 
companions 5 and the report was carried to the re- 
verend fathers of the town, that the valiant Brenno, 
escaped from the massacre of his countrymen, was re- 
turning in triumph to the scene of his nativity. The 
fat bailiffs of the town came out in procession to meet 
him; and amid the sound of trumpet and the roll of 
drums, Brenno and his beautiful Zoe were escorted 
home. The old mother welcomed her son as one that 
had arisen From the grave, and received his virgin bride 
with expressions of the deepest admiration. 

The evening before the intended nuptials, when the 
bridal festivity was preparing, and the -light tones of 
music echoed through the vaulted apartments, the fair 
Zoe busied herself with her mother-in-law in arranging 
her dress for the ceremony. " Oh that I had but the 
light Grecian veil !" she exclaimed with a sigh % " thea 
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indeed should I be viewed with envy."—" Grieve not 
yourself about that/' replied the talkative old lady; 
" it is safe in my possession : my son desired me, 
from, some unaccountable reason, to secrete it from your 
notice ; but promise to conceal it from him, and I will 
restore it to its right owner." Zoe was struck dumb 
with astonishment \ indignation at the hypocrisy of 
Brenno, and joy at the discovery of her veil, prevented 
her reply. But when she received the veil from the 
Jiands of the good matron, she threw open the window, 
and as the magic robe floated gracefully down her fair 
form, it assumed the appearance of a milk-white swan, 
and sailed far away into the blue distant horizon. 

The old lady in her turn now stared with astonish- 
ment. She tore the few hairs that time had yet left on 
her head, and when her son returned to claim his beau- 
tiful bride, taxed him with sullying the honour of his 
family, by marrying a she-devil in disguise. After a 
lengthy harangue, her enthusiasm for, devotion so far 
conquered her reason, that she concluded by the most 
convincing of all arguments, a sound box on the ear. 
The son retorted the angry expostulations of his mo- 
ther, and the noise of the quarrel brought all the neigh- 
bours, in a hurry to the door. " My son/' shrieked the 
pious matron, " has leagued himself with a she-devil!*' 
" A she-devil V* exclaimed a little fat bailiff, " Heaven 
defend us all ! *' — " She was a Grecian lady,' ' returned the 
disappointed Brenno. " A she-devil,*' persisted the mo- 
ther. " A Grecian lady," resumed the son. " Whoever 
she is," said the indignant bailiff, " it is clear that she has 
escaped the; clutches of the most Ifoly Inquisition 5 but 
whether she be a male or female Beelzebub, or even 
Moloch himself, Mother Church will conjure her back 
again."—" But what shall purify the character of our 
house, M returned the pious matron, "that my son has 
for ever sullied? A house that was prior to the flood, 
and was intimately acquainted with the patriarchs. 
A bouse that—*' The little fat bailiff here inter- 
rupted her expostulations, and, with a face of re- 
ferential purity, adjusted his wig, and informed the dis- 
* b5 
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consolate mother that one consolation was still left— 
that her son would be damned for ever. " Why to be 
sure there is some satisfaction in that," whimpered the 
good lady, and dried her tears, consoling herself in the 
meanwhile with the pleasant probability of her son's 
damnation. 

By this time the story had got wind, and a report 
was circulated through the town, that Brenno had 
made a compact with the devil $ that the virtue of his 
mother had exposed the fraud; and that Apollyon, ac- 
companied by a cloud of sulphur and brimstone, was 
seen to fly away, with a torch in one hand and his tail 
in the other. 

Worn down with anxiety, and fearful of the super- 
stition of his countrymen, the unfortunate lover re- 
turned in a state of agony to his hermitage. Here he 
passed his hours of solitude, in fruitless lamentations 
for the fairy he had lost, and regret for his shameless 
duplicity. His only pleasure seemed to consist in wan- 
dering by the banks of the Swan's Pool, and in recall- 
ing the remembrance of the past. He thought of the 
beautiful Zoe, fond and gentle as he first knew her, 
and dwelt with agony on her soft smiles, her infantine 
simplicity. He was roaming one evening by the side 
of his favourite streamlet, when a light step passed be- 
side him. He turned round to discover the intruder, 
and beheld the fair form of Zoe, the object of his 
thoughts by day, his- dreams by night. <s You are sur- 
prised/* she exclaimed, « at my return, but listen to 
my reasons. I have wandered to other times 5 I have 
seen my dearest Mends drop day by day into the grave, 
and life grow desojate and forlorn. 6n returning to 
the home of my infancy, I found my mother dead, my 
father sinking into the tomb. Friends — relations, that 
I left smiling in health atid happiness Were all— all 
gone, atnd I stood among my native hills, as a stranger 
iii a foreign land. In thd hour of my Solitude, my 
thoughts reverted to you, with whom I had spent many 
Of the; happiest hours of my e*istencU s Ithoiighi of 
your fondness, yotir regard to femiuine delicacy, tfrid 1 
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resolved to return to you for ever. Do yon accept my 

offer, love?" 

" Sweetest, sweetest girl," passionately replied 
Brenno, " I am thine, for ever thine. My love, my 
virgin bride, we will henceforth live solely for each 
other, devoting each thought and each moment to de- 
light." — " Thus, then, I seal our union," resumed Zoe, 
tearing in a thousand pieces the magic web of immor- 
tality. " I shall not need eternal beauty while your 
affection lasts. To you I shall be ever beautiful; 
and when age obscures the fair front of youth, the 
mind of the lover will continue the delusion. Here, 
then, where we first met, we will for ever live 3 and the 
wood that once echoed the song of love shall still 
reply to our bridal felicity. We will wander, hand in 
hand, through a world which affection shall strew with 
roses ; and when Brenno sinks into the tomb, Zpe will 
not long remain behind. Why should I court immor- 
tality, when he is gone for whom alone I desired it? 
Is there a pleasure in sitting by the grave of a beloved 
object, and feeling that all we once held dear is flown— 
never to return ? No ! my love — thy bride shall never 
survive the fate that shall bow thee to the earth, but 
wither like a floweret on its stem when thou hast 
ceased to be. In the quiet grave we will repose to- 
gether, and, locked in each other's arms, await the 
period of a more glorious resurrection." 

She ceased, and the heart of Brenno was happy. 
They lived long and tranquilly together ; and the beau- 
tiful Zoe imparted the privilege of immortality to her 
children, whose descendants still flourish in the dark- 
browed mountains of Swabia. Years and years have 
rolled on$ and by the banks of the Bath of Beauty a 
little tomb may still be seen, bearing on its mouldering 
tablets the simple names of Zoe and Brenno. At the 
period of the equinox, a sweet strain of music is heard 
to float along the magic pool, and the spirits of the 
lovers rise from their cold tenements, to visit the spots 
that were once so dear. They are friendly to man, and 
are accustomed to warn htm of impending sorrows; 
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and if fate throws a cloud athwart the sunshine of his 
path, it is the province of the fairies to dissipate the 
gloom, and restore the original splendor. 



JULIA: 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 

To the graves, where sleepe the dead, 

Hapless Julia took her way j 
Sighs to heave, and teares to shed 

O'er the spot where Damon laye. 
Manye a blooming flower she bore, 

O'er the green grass turf to throw j 
And, while fast her teares did pour, 

Thus she sang to soothe her woe : 

" Soft and safe, thou lowly grave, 

Fast o'er thee my teares shall flowe - y 
Onlye hope the hapless have, 

Onlye refuge left for woe. 
Constant love and grief sincere 

Shall thy hallowed turf pervade 3 
And many a heartfelt sigh and teare, 

Hapless youth, shall soothe thy shade. 

" Lighted by the moon's pale shine, 

See me, to thy memorye true, 
Lowly bending at thy shrine, 

Many a votive flower to strewe : 
But how little do these flowers 

Prove my love and constancye ! 
Yet "a few sad fleeting hours 

And, dear youth, I'll followe thee. 

" Rose, replete with scent and hue, 
Sweetest flower that nature blowes 5 

Damon flourished once like you, 
Now o'er him the green grass grows. 

Rose, go deck his hallowed grave, 
Lily, o'er the green turfe twine ; 
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Honour meete that tarfe should have, 
Beautye's bed and Virtue's shrine. 

" Primrose pale, and violet blue, 

Jasmin sweete, and eglantine. 
Nightly here thy sweetes I strewe : 

Proude to deck my true love's shrine. 
Like ytfu, my Damon bloomed a daye; 

He did die, and so must you; 
But such charms can you displayed 

Halfe so virtuous, halfe so true ? 

cc No, sweete flowerets, no such charms, 

No such virtues can you boast ; 
Yet he's torne from my fond armes; 

Yet my faithful love is crost. 
But a radiant morne shall rise 

(Loitering moments, faster flowe !) 
When with him I '11 treade the skies, 

Smile at deathe, and laughe at woe." * 

Thus she sung, and strewed the flower, 

Beate her breast, and wept, and sighed $ 
And, when toll'd the midnight houre, 

On the green turfe grave she dy'd. 
Manye a nightingale forlorne 

Sung her knell, while breezes sighed ; 
Haughty Grandeur heard with scorn, 

How so poore a mayden dy'd ! 



THEATRICAL MISERIES, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

c BY LACHRYMAL GLUM. 

r Attending three coantry cousins to the Opera, who 
after staring at the figures painted upon the ceiling, 
&c. &c. constantly and audibly ask you, who such and 
such a person is with a star; at the same time, to pre- 
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vent all possibility of your mistaking the object, direct- 
ing their finger towards him, 

A very thin house at Dniry-lane. 

Attending private theatricals, where the gentlemen 
performers always press near the prompter's side, always 
hurry over passages in order to catch every word before 
it slips from the memory, one performer not giving the 
cue word, or giving it, not remembered by the other 
who plays with him, standing like posts when they have 
nothing to say, and using their legs and arms as if they 
had been just bestowed upon them. 

A fine overture playing, and a noisy audience. 

To hear nineteen prologues out of twenty. 

Going to the theatre on a very crowded night, wait- 
ing an hour in the pit passage, half jammed to death, 
receiving a dreadful kick on the ankle 3 in making a 
desperate effort to stoop down to rub it, finding your 
hand in the coat pocket of the man who stands opposite 
to you, and gradually withdrawing it with indescribable 
horror, so as just to escape being taken up for a pick- 
pocket. 

Going to the theatre to see some distinguished play 
and performer, having places kept 5 owing to some of 
the party not being ready in time, entering your box 
just as the first act is over, and observing the last bustle 
of a number of persons who have just descended into 
your front seats, and are all smirking and smiling to 
think themselves so very fortunate. 

Attending a school play. 

Being annoyed by the venders of bills of the play, in 
going to the theatre, having a party of fine ladies to 
attend to. 

- Paying at the theatre in a hurry, and being obliged 
to change a bad shilling. 

Coming to London, from a great distance, for the 
sole purpose of gratifying your loyal curiosity, once be- 
fore you die, with a sight of the royal family at the 
play; then, On entering the house, finding that the 
place kept for you is directly over their headd; so that, 
when you have painfully stretched yourself farther and 
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rarther over the front of the box till you are in danger 
of getting a fuller view of them from ike pit, yon at 
length succeed in catching the tip of a princess's fea- 
ther, or— if you are still more fortunate— of a royal 
nose ! 

After going very early to the Opera, for the sole pur* 
nose of hearing a celebrated duo, in the Jirst act (for 
which you had always come in too late), learning from 
the bill, as you take your seat, that you are to be cut 
short off with the second, which you already know by 
heart. 

At the play — -just as you are beginning to recover 
yourself, after a song of unequalled length and insi- 
pidity, to which the singer has added the deficiencies of 
taste, time, and tune, — " encore ! encore ! " — from every 
mouth in the house but your own, which is fully taken 
up with hissing and gaping alternately. 

Kemble in comedy — with a great coat on. 

The present reformed state of the Dramatis Persona? 
at the theatres, consisting of a total transposition of 
ages and characters among the performers ; the matrons 
and seniors of the stage frisking and dashing through 
the parts of romps and rakes ; turning Grecian daugh- 
ters into grandmothers, and young lovers into rheumatic 
twaddlers ; while their little ones are laying down Tom 
Thumb, the Children in the Wood, &c and getting 
leave from their mammas to " round their baby-brows" 
with crowns and tiaras, as the toddling Zaras and lisp* 
ing Lears of the scene. I last night went to the house, 
in a humour to be rationally amused, and little think* 
ing to find any thing under full age and size upon the 
boards — -and there did I see one of these tyrants from 
the nursery (it was in Bajazet!) turning its trip into a 
strut, like a Lilliputian grenadier, trying to knit its brow, 
and flourishing its little falchion at an overgrown vic- 
tim of its vengeance, who was bending half way down, 
to hear more distinctly the penny-trumpet tones in 
Which he was threatened 5 he was discreet enough, 
however, to seem quite unmoved by it all 5 for fear, no 
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doubt, of acting upon the wrong muscles in the coun- 
tenances of the audience. — Why, now, we may laugh, 
or swear, at all this, as we please ; but the public sees 
no joke in the case: the boobies' are now getting to 
choosg their players as they do their peas — the smaller 
and younger, the better. — Plague take the folly \ where 
will it stop ? For as to what I have now stated, it is 
nothing ! absolutely nothing ! In the country, they are. 
getting far beyond us. It was but last week that, as I 
was riding by a provincial theatre, my eye was caught 
by the huge letters of a bill on the walls < you may 
guess what I felt, when, on looking it over, I found ^ 
what follows: — 

At the Theatre Royal, 
x On Monday next, will be presented 

THE TEMPEST. 

In which, by particular Desire, the Part of Caliban 
will be performed, for her own Benefit, by 

MISS BIDDY SUCKLING, 

An Infant^ not yet quite Four Years old! 

and who appeared in the same Character almost Two Years ago, 
with such universal Applause at the Theatre, Dublin. 

N.B. The 
INFANT CALIBAN 

Will introduce (for that Night only) a Song, in Character, written. 
( and composed* and to be sung and accompanied, by herself! 

To which will be added 

LOVE A-LA-MODE. 

The Fart of Sir Archy Macsarcasm by the Child* 

* * The Parts of Coriolanus, King Henry the Eighth. 
and Shyiock, have been some time in Rehearsal by Miss Biddy, 
and will be performed by her as soon as the daily Bulletin shall de- 
clare he? sufficiently recovered from her Hooping Cough, a Disorder 
which., the Public must have perceived, is rather friendly than other- 
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wise to her Performance of Caliban ; in which the will, therefore, 
continue to appear during the remainder of the Season. 

The Pit will, as usual, be laid pto Boxes, on evtry Night of 
Miss Biddy's Appearance in 

CALIBAN. 

The Manager further respectfully acquaints the Public, that, in 
consequence of the numerous and calamitous Accidents which have 
arisen, from the unexampled Pressure of the Crowd on the Child's 
Nights, skilful Surgeons will, henceforth, be regularly stationed in 
all Parts of the House. 

VIVAXT REX ET BEGIN A. 

The gallery at the Opera-house restricting you, not 
merely to a bird's-eye view of the dancers, but to a 
bird's^ear sound of the singers. — Item, 

The loss of your delight in looking at the faces of the 
female performers, after the enchantment has been dis- 
solved by a closer inspection behind the scenes. 

On the first and last appearance of some theatrical 
meteor, when every seat in every box has been eagerly 
caught up months ago; venturing for the pit amidst a 
shoal of plebeians, completely soldered into one mass, 
with the varied accompaniments of heat, delay, fatigue, 
crushings, treadings, quarrellings, and total loss of 
purse, peace, and — shoes. When you are at length 
borne along to the paying-place, the new struggle and 
difficulty of ransoming your right arm from its close 
captivity, for the purpose of diving into your pockets, 
to find— nothing there. After thus involuntarily bilk- 
ing the treasury, you continue to be swayed along into 
the house, there to be rewarded, at last, for all your 
patience (if you have had any) by finding — " a little 
standing-room!" 

Boring a friend to death, who has pronounced Kem- 
ble his aversion, to go and see him in a favourite cha- 
racter, and finding that it is one of the nights in which 
he has made up his mind to— walk over the course. 

Having your ears annoyed by " a bill of the play" 
under the piazza, and " want any oranges, want any 
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given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. Secondly, 
Manhood J in which men are employed in settling, marry- 
ing, educating children, providing fortunes for them, and 
raising a family. Thirdly, Old Age, in which, after having 
made their fortunes, they are overwhelmed with law- 
suits and proceedings relating to their estates. Thus 
it frequently happens that men never consider to what 
end they are destined, and why they were brought into 
the world. 



A CRITIQUE 
ON THE SONG OF « BILLY TAYLOR." 

u Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri : 
Telephus ac Peleus, quum pauper et exul uterque 
Prpjicit ampullas ac sesquipedalia verba 
Si curat cor spectantis, tetigisse querela." 

Hob. Are Poet. 

y 

I hope that I shall not appear to degrade the office 
of criticism, by making a ballad the subject of it, espe- 
cially since that now before me is of so excellent a na- 
ture. If it is objected to, I must shelter myself under 
the authority of Addison, who has written a critique on 
Chevy Chace, to which, I venture to affirm, this ballad 
is infinitely superior. That I may not appear too pre- 
sumptuous in my assertion, let us proceed to the ex- 
amination of this justly celebrated poem. I call it a 
poem — I had almost called it an epic, seeing it has a 
beginning, middle, and end : the action is one, namely 
the death of the hero Taylor : it is replete with cha- 
racter, and full of sentiment j not delivered with the 
laboured declamation of Lucan, but suggested by in- 
cidents the most interesting and touching. Let us first 
examine it verse by verse. The author has no tedious 
prelude, not even an invocation ; but, like Homer, im- 
mediately enters into the middle of his subject, and in 
a few words gives us the name, character, and amour 
of his hero. Observe the gaiety of the opening :— 
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" Bffly Taylor was a brisk young feller, 
Full on mirth and roll on glee. 1 * 

How admirably,, how judiciously is this jocund begin- 
ning contrasted with the melancholy sequel ! how affect- 
ing to the reader's feelings when he reflects how soon 
Billy's joy will be damped ! Unhappy Taylor ! — Let 
us proceed to the next lines : — 

" And his mind he did diskiver 
To a lady fair and free." 

Taylor was a bold youth ; he feared not to tell his mind 
to the lady $ he did not stand shilly-shally, like a whim- 
pering lover. But we are here presented with a new 
character, a lady fair and free, Some commentators 
have thought that she wis a lady of easy virtue, from 
the epithet free ; and indeed the violence of her love 
and jealousy jseems to favour the suspicion : but let us 
not be too severe ; free may signify no more than that 
she was of a cheerful disposition, and thus of the same 
temper with her lover : Concordes animae ! Thus far 
all is pleasant and delightful 5 but the scene is now 
changed, — and sorrow succeeds to joy. - 

" Four and twenty brisk young fellers, 
Drest they vas in rich array, 
They kim and they seized Billy Taylor, 
Press'd he vas, and sent to sea.'' 

Taylor, the brisk, *the mirthful Taylor, is pressed and 
sent to sea. I cannot help observing here the art of 
the poet in letting us into the condition of Taylor. JVe 
may guess from his being pressed, that he was not free 
. of the city, and was, most likely, a journeyman cobbler, 
cobblers being famous for their glee. I will not posi- 
tively say he was a cobbler : Scaliger thinks he was a 
lamp-lighter $ " adhuc sub judice lis est." But to pro- 
ceed — Taylor is on board ship : but what does his true- 
love ? 

u His true-love she followed arter, 
Under the name of Richard Car; 
And her hands were all bedaubed 
With the nasty pitch and tar.*' 
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Many ladies would have comforted themselves with 
other lovers ; not so BiUy's mistress $ she follows him ; 
she enters the ship under the name of Richard Car. 
She condescends to daub her lily-white hands with 
the pitch and tar. What excessive love, and how ill 
rewarded ! I have two things to remark here. 1 . 
Her disregard of herself in daubing her hands. When 
I consider a lady in Juvenal who did the same, I am 
led to think she was Billy's mistress. But then Billy 
disregards her ; this makes me think again she was his 
wife. — Yet perhaps not ; BiUy had now got another mi- 
stress. 2. The second observation is upon the name she 
assumes, Richard Car. Commentators are much divided 
upon this head 3 why she chose that name in pre- 
ference to any other. I must confess they talk rather 
sillily on this topic 5 I conjecture the name was given 
here because it was a good rhyme to tar: this is no 
mean or inconsiderable reason, as the poets will all 
testify. Bat let the reader decide this at his leisure j 
let us now proceed: — 

. " An engagement came on the very next morning ; 
Bold she fit among the rest : 
The wind aside did blow her jacket, 
And dislrivered her lily-white breast." 

Here was a trial for the lady ! but she sustained it ; 
she fought boldly, fought like a man. But mark the 
sequel: — the wind blows aside her jacket $ her lily- 
white breast is exposed to the lawless gaze of the 
sailors ! Here was a sight ! No doubt it inspired them 
with double valour, and gained them a victory 3 for they 
certainly were victorious, though the poet judiciously 
passes over this inferior topic, and hastens to his main 
subject. 

The captain gains intelligence of her heroism, or, in 
the musical simplicity of the original, " kirns for to 
know it :" with honest bluntness he exclaims, " Vat 
vind has blown you tome?"' The character of the sea 
captain is well supported : he does not say, " how came 
you here Y' but in the characteristic language of his 
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profession, " vat vind has blown you to me ?" The 
classical reader will be pleased also with the similarity 
this expression bears to a passage in the iEneid $ it is 
in the speech of Andromache to iEneas, on a like occa- 
sion of surprise : 

" Sed tibi qui cursum vend, quie fata dedere ? 

Aut quisquam ignarum nostris Deus appolit oris ?" 

It must be confessed that the Latin is more pompous, 
perhaps more elegant ; but what it gains in refinement, 
it loses in simplicity. The chief thing however to be 
remarked is, that the same language always suggests 
itself upon the same occasions. But let us attend to 
the lady's answer; 

" Kind sir; I be kim for to seek my true-love, 
Vhom you press'd and sent to sea." 

The pathos of this speech is inimitable. Observe with 
what art, or rather with what nature, it is worked up, 
so as to interest the feelings of the captain. First let 
us take a view of the speaker 5 a woman, and her breast 
diskivered : she begins with, " Kind sir," which shows 
the gentleness of her disposition, and that she forgave 
the captain, though he had pressed her true-love : she 
proceeds, " I be kim for to seek my true-love:" who 
could resist this affecting narration? A lady braving 
the dangers of the sea and an engagement, to seek her 
true-love! The last line has suggested to the com- 
mentators that the captain had headed the press-gang 
himself. This is a matter of too much consequence 
for me to decide. But what effect has the speech on 
the rugged nerves of the captain ? All that could be 
expected and desired. He breaks out — observe the art 
of the poet ! — no frigid preface of " he said," " he ex- 
claimed," but, like Homer, he gives us the speech at 
once— 

u If you be kim for to seek your true-love, 
He from the ship is gone avay ; 
And you'll find him in London streets, ma'am,. , 

Valking vith his lady gay." 
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The captain's feelings are taken by storm ; he makes a 
full discovery of the retreat of the youth, and the com- 
pany in which he is to be found. Some have thought 
it very odd that the captain should be so well informed 
of Billy's retreat and company $ and are of opinion that 
he connived at it : but the captain might, from his know- 
ledge of human nature, and especially of sailor's nature, 
guess .where and in what company Billy would be. Let 
not then the honest tar be condemned. As the poet 
has put down none, we may suppose the lady to be too 
much oppressed to make any answer to a speech so 
cutting and afflicting. Overwhelmed with anger, jea- 
lousy, and desire of revenge, she could not speak. Ad- 
mirable poet, who so well knew nature ! (< parvae curae 
loquuntur, ingentes silent :" and is not this silence more 
eloquent) more expressive, nay more awful, than all the 
angry words that could have been uttered \ It is the 
silence before the .tempest; the awful stillness of re- 
venge and death. 

" She rose up early in the morning, 
Jjong before the break of day." 

Mark the impatience of revenge ! she will not even 
wait till day-break 3 she gets (as we may suppose, 
though it is not declared), leave of absence and goes 
on shore, 

" And she found false Billy Taylor, 
« Valking vith his lady gay." 

Infamous Billy Taylor ! while your mistress was braving 
for you the dangers of the ocean, you were revelling in 
the arms of another! But your hour is come! — The 
character of Billy is inimitably well supported through- 
out, or, as Horace says,— 

" Quails ab incepto processerit, et sibi constat'* ' 

Tis true, he deserts his mistress ; but 'tis for a lady of 
similar disposition; it is a" lady gay with whom be 
walks : thus, though he is false, he shows himself full 
of mirth; he is still Billy Taylor. Mark the artifice of 
the poet ! Like Virgil, who drops the epithet " pious" 
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on a similar occasiou, the poet here calls Billy by the 
appropriate epithet " false." There is an elegance and 
simplicity perfectly Homeric in the repetition of the 
line, " valking vith his lady gay. 1 ' 

" Straight she call'd for swords and pistols, 
Brought they tu at her command." 

Let not the sceptical reader sneer, and ask where she 
got, or who brought the swords and pistols. Some 
kind deity, willing to assist the purposes of her just 
revenge^ interposed, and brought her arms. Surely 
Horace would allow that this was " dignus vindice 
nodus." — But to proceed: — 

«* She fell on shooting Billy Taylor, 
Vith his lady in his hand." 

Here is an interesting incident! here a melancholy 
subject ! what a scene for a picture ! On one side, a 
lady, impelled by jealousy, with a discharged pistol in 
her hand, and a face expressive of the triumph of re- 
venge 3 oh the other, Billy Taylor, stretched on the 
cold ground, with his hand in that of his lady* now we 
may . suppose no longer gay, and perhaps weeping ! 
(Observe, Billy died .in the situation in which Tibullus 
wished to die : he held his mistress, " deficiente manu«") 
O ! come here all ye young men ! ye Billy Taylors, for 
the world is full of you ! ye deserters of true lovers, ye 
walkers with ladies gay, come here and contemplate! 
Taylor, who a few days before was gay like you, is now> 
alas! " dead, gone dead, 1 ' or, to use the pathetic and 
expressive language of Falstaff, — who, by the by, was 
like Billy, a gay deceiver— is now no better than a 
" shorten herring!" 

" When the captain he lam for to know it, 
He very much applauded her for what she had done.*' 

From this passage, some have taken occasion to accuse 
the captain of a connivance with Billy's escape and 
connexion with a lady gay, that he might enjoy Billy's 
first mistress. But surely this is unfounded: the cap- 
vol. 1. c 
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tain saw this mistress of Billy's by chance alone; and 
could not therefore be supposed to have a longing for a 
lady whom he had never seen till Billy had left the ship* 
Some have also accused the captain of cruelty, for ap- 
plauding the lady for killing her lover: but these are 
unfounded and calumnious charges: it was a love of 
justice which induced the captain to applaud her : notr 
that I positively say, that he might not also be swayed 
by the lady's beauty. The vehemence of the captain's 
applause is admirably displayed by the quantity of dac- 
tyls in the second line of this stanza. Let us proceed : — 

" And he made her first lieutenant 
Of the valiant Thunder-bomb." 

Many are shocked at the apparent indifference of the 
lady; and foolishly condemn the poet for inconsistency. 
Such ignorant critics know nothing of the matter. Our 
poet, who is the poet of nature, did not mean to draw 
a perfect character, a " sine labe monstrum/' but, like 
Homer and Euripides, which latter he greatly resembles 
in his tenderness of expression draws men and women 
such as they are. Still there is another objection started : 
how could a- woman be made a lieutenant } It must be 
confessed that though such things are not entirely un- 
precedented, that they are very singular: some have 
therefore thought this a decent allegory of the poet to 
express that she was the captain's chief mistress, bis 
Sultana ; and we must remember that she was a free 
lady, and alter the murder sl*e had committed glad of 
the protection of a captain. I hope the ladies will not 
be offended at this interpretation, and, since a recent 
inquiry, will pardon me the expression that conveys it. 
It remains now to say something concerning the 
sentiments, characters, incidents, moral, and diction of 
the poem, and, tpwrov airo Kpwttup, let us speak of the 
sentiments. These, as I observed before, are not, like 
Lncan's, obtruded upon the reader, but suggested by 
incidents. For instance, does not the circumstance of 
the lady's going to sea after her true-love suggest more 
than the most laboured declamation on the force of 
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love? When the captain is melted by the pathetic 
address, and lily- white breast of the lady* is it not 
clearly and expressively intimated how great is the 
power of weeping beauty, pleading in a good cause, 
over even the boisterous nature of a sailor? Again, 
when the lady shoots Billy Taylor, what a fine senti- 
ment is to be discovered here of the power of jealousy ! 
and in the death of Billy contrasted with his former 
gaiety, who is there whose soul is of so iron a mould 
as not to be touched by the implied sentiment of the 
short-livedness of human pleasure and enjoyment, when 
even the gay Taylor is overtaken by fate ? This is a 
most masterly piece of natures and I venture to pro- 
nounce that the man who is uninterested by it must 
have been born on Caucasus, and nursed by she-wolves. 
I come now to the characters; and here it is that the 
chief art of the poet is displayed. It is wonderful to 
observe how many and how different characters are to 
be found in this short poem. To say nothing of the 
four and twenty " fellers," who are admirably charac- 
terized by the epithet " brisk ;" we have the mirthful 
Taylor and the rugged sea-captain, the lady fair and 
free, and the lady gay. It may be objected that there 
is too great a sameness in the female characters: but 
no; the lady fair and free is brave and revengeful; the 
lady gay is simply gay, a mere insipid character, and 
introduced by the poet no doubt as a contrast to the 
turbulent and busy character of the other lady. The 
boisterous captain is a well-drawn anj well-supported 
character. He is rugged, honest, blunt, illiterate, and 
gallant. But it is the character of the hero Taylor, 
which is drawn and sustained with the most art and 
nature. In the first place he is brave, although some 
have contradicted this, by saying £hat he did not go to 
sea voluntarily, but was pressed, and then run aw T ay 
the night before the engagement. But I will not be- 
lieve he was a coward; no; let the critics remember 
that Ulysses did not go voluntarily to the Trojan war, 
and was always willing to escape when he could; and 
yet surely he was a Lero. — Thus have. 1 proved the 
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bravery of Taylor! He had also other requisites for a 
hero; he was amorous, like Achilles and JLneas, and 
he deserted his love like the same iEneas. Then h£ 
was brisk and gay. I do not remember any hero ex* 
actly of this character. To be sure, Achilles laughs 
once in the Iliad, and iEneas in the iEneid; but it 
does not appear to have been the general character of 
either of them, and especially of the latter, who was a 
whimpering sort of hero. It does not appear that 
Taylor resembled iEneas in piety ; but that is a silly 
land of antiquated virtue, of which heroes of modern 
days would be ashamed, and which our poet has most 
judiciously omitted in the catalogue of Billy's qualities. 
Again, he resembles the heroes of antiquity in his un- 
timely end, and in the cause of it— a woman. Thus 
Achilles was shot in the heel; Ulysses was killed, 
though not very prematurely, by his son ; iEneas was 
drowned like a dog, in a ditch; and Alexander was 
poisoned. Then as to the cause: Samson (though 
to be sure the polite reader will call that fabulous, 
and think me a fool for quoting such an old wife's tale), 
owed his death to a woman; Agamemnon was even 
filled by a woman ; Hippolitus lost his life by a woman 5 
so did tfellerophon ; and Antony lost the world, and 
his life too, by a woman. Upon the whole Billy's is a 
mixed sort of character, composed of good and bad 
qualities, in which, according to the established cha- 
racter of heroes, the bad predominate. Thus, in the 
character of Achilles, it would be difficult to find a 
single good quality: he is " impiger, iracundus, in- 
exorabilis, acer," and a great deal more of the same 
sort. iEneas is indeed pious; but then he is a per- 
fidious deserter of an injured lady; he invades a country 
where he has no right, and kills the man who has the 
audacity to oppose the usurper of his own throne, and 
the ravisher of his own wife. And, as to Alexander, 
he was a mere brute: he overthrew cities, as children 
overthrow houses made of cards, for his mere amuse- 
ment; and, like the same children, wept when he had 
no more to knock down: he killed some millions of 
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men, for the same reason that country 'squires shoot 
swallows, for exercise, and because they have nothing 
else to do*, and, in the time of- peace and conviviality, 
he slew two of his best friends, merely to keep his 
hand in practice. Compared to these heroes, Billy is 
a perfect saint : and indeed I have often thought that 
he is too good for a hero; and that a few rapes, and 
thefts, and murders, would have made a very proper 
and interesting addition to his character. As to the 
incidents, I shall merely observe that they are numerous, 
well-chosen, interesting, and natural. Let me next speak 
of the moral to be drawn from the poem. Whether the 
poet, according to Bossu's rule, and Homer's andiEsop's 
practice, chose the moral first, I cannot pretend to say, 
though some, who resolve the whole poem into an 
allegory, favour that opinion. Certain it is, the moral 
is excellent, the ill effects of inconstancy; and I am 
sure the fair sex will be obliged to the poet's gallantry. 
There are also some of what I may call collateral truths 
to be derived from the poem; such as not to trust too 
much to prosperity, exemplified in the mirth and down- 
fall of Taylor; and the reward of virtue, in the lady's 
being made a first lieutenant. I shall conclude with a 
few remarks on the diction, or, to speak metaphorically, 
the dress in which the story is clothed. It has all the 
requisites of a good style; it is concise, perspicuous, 
simple, and occasionally sublime. The poetry is not 
of that tumid nature which Pindar uses, but of the grace- 
ful simplicity of Homers verse. The poet has diversified 
the language by the intermixture of the Doric dialect, 
in imitation of the Greek tragedians; of this kind are . 
the expressions, vat, vind, diskivered, I be kirn, and for 
to know. But what strikes me most is, the solemn, 
mournful, and pathetic beauty of the chorus, Tol hi de • 
rol de riddle iddle ido. The Aj, ai, and <pev, <pev, of 
Euripides and Sophocles, the esse and oro ro fbi toroi 
of iEschylus, are comparatively frigid and tasteless. 
Yes ; this JFoZ lol de rot de riddle iddle ido is so exqui- 
sitely tender, and so musically melancholy, that I dare 
affirm, that the mind and ear that are not sensibly af- 
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fected with it, are barbarous, tasteless, and incapable 
of relishing beauty or harmony. Tiros ends my cri- 
ticism. 



FASHION: 

A VISION. 
SIR, 

The following letter was sent to a young lady, five 
or six years ago. If it will contribute to entertain the 
readers of your Magazine, it is much at your service. 

" Young as yon are, my dear Flora, you cannot but 
have noticed the eagerness with which questions, re- 
lative to civil liberty, have been discussed in every 
society. To break the shackles of oppression, and as- 
sert the native rights of man, is esteemed by many 
among the noblest efforts of heroic virtue; but vain is 
the possession of political liberty, if there exists a 
tyrant of our own creation ; who, without law or rea- 
son, or even external force, exercises over us the most 
despotic authority 5 whose jurisdiction is extended over 
every part of private and domestic life ; controls our 
pleasures, fashions our garb, cramps onr motions, fills 
our lives with vain cares and restless anxiety. The 
worst slavery is that which we voluntarily impose upon 
ourselves ; and no chains are so cumbrous and galling 
as those which we are pleased to wear by way of grace 
and ornament.— Musing upon this idea, gave rise to 
the following dream or vision. 

" Methought I was in a country of the strangest and 
most singular appearance I had ever beheld: the rivers 
were forced into jet d'eaus, and* wasted in artificial 
water- works ; the lakes were fashioned by the hand of 
art; the roads were sanded with spar and gold dust; 
the trees all bore the marks of the shears, they were 
bent and twisted into the most whimsical forms, and 
connected together by festoons of riband and silk 
fringe; the wild flowers ^were -transplanted into vases 
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of fine china, and painted with artificial white and red. 
The disposition of the ground was fall of fancy, tout 
grotesque and unnatural in the highest degree > it was 
all highly cultiTated, and bore the marks of wonderful 
industry; but among its various productions, I could 
hardly discern one that was of any use. My attention* 
however, was soon called off from the scenes of inani- 
mate life, by the view of the inhabitants, whose form 
and appearance was so very preposterous, and, indeed, 
so unlike any thing human, that I fancied myself trans- 
ported to the country of the Anthropophagi, and meri 
whose heads 



- do grow beneath their shoulders : 



for the heads of many of these people were swelled to 
an astonishing size, and seemed to be placed in the 
middle of their bodies > of some, the ears were die* 
tended, till they hung upon the shoulders; and of 
others, the shoulders were raised, till they met the 
ears: there was not one free from some defanmty* or 
monstrous swelling, in one part or other— either it was 
before, or behind, or about the hips, or the arms were 
puffed up to an unusual thickness, or die throat was 
increased to the same size with' the poor objects lately 
exhibited under the name of the Monstrous Craws ; 
some had no necks—bothers had necks that reached al* 
most to their waists 3 the bodies of some were bloated 
up to such a size, that they could scarcely enter a pair 
of folding doors 3 and others had suddenly sprouted up 
to such a disproportionate height* that they could not 
sit upright in their loftiest carriages. Many shocked 
me with the appearance of being nearly cut in two, 
like a wasp; and I was alarmed at the sight of a few, 
in whose faces, otherwise very fair and healthy, 1 dis- 
covered an eruption of black spots, which I feared was 
the fatal sign of some pestilential disorder* The sight 
of these various and uncouth deformities inspired me 
with much pity; which, however, was soon changed 
into disgust, when I perceived, with great surprise, 
that every one of these unfortunate men and women 
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was exceedingly proud of his own peculiar deformity^ 
and endeavoured to attract my notice to it as much as 
possible. A lady, in particular, who had a swelling 
under her throat, larger than any goitre in the Valais, 
find which, I am sure, by its enormous projection, pre- 
vented her from seeing the path she walked in, brushed 
by me with an air of the greatest self-complacency, 
and asked me if she was not a charming creature?— r 
But, by this time, I found myself surrounded by an 
immense crowd, who were all pressing along in one 
direction $ and I perceived that I was drawn along with 
them, by an irresistible impulse, which grew stronger 
every moment : I asked, whither we were hurrying, with 
such eager steps ? and was told, that we were going to 
the court of the queen Fashion, the great Diana, whom 
all the world worshippeth. I would have retired, but 
felt myself impelled to go on, though without being 
sensible of any outward force. — When I came to the 
royal presence, I was astonished at the magnificence I 
saw around me! The queen was sitting on a throne, 
elegantly fashioned, in the form of a shell, and inlaid 
with gems and mother-of-pearl. It was supported by 
a camelion, formed of a single emerald. She was 
dressed in a light robe of changeable silk, which flut- 
tered about her in a profusion of fantastic folds, that 
imitated the form of clouds, and like them, were con* 
tinually changing their appearance. In one hand, she 
held a rouge-box, and in the other, one of those optical 
glasses, which distort figures in length or in breadth, 
according to the position in which they are held. At 
the foot of the throne was displayed a profusion of the 
richest productions of every quarter of the globe — tri- 
butes from land and sea — from every animal and plant 
-—perfumes, sparkling stones, drops of pearl, chains of 
gold, webs of the finest linen, wreaths of flowers, the 
produce of art, which vied with the most delicate pro- 
ductions of nature — forests of feathers, waving their 
brilliant colours in the air, and canopying the throne ; 
—glossy silks, net-work of lace, silvery ermine, soft 
folds of vegetable wool, rustling paper, and shining 
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«pangles; the whole intermixed with pendants and 
streamers, of the gayest tinctured riband. All these, 
together, made so brilliant an appearance, that my eyes 
were at first dazzled ; and it was some time before I re- 
. covered myself enough to observe the ceremonial of the 
court. Near the throne, and its chief supports, stood 
the queen's two prime ministers, Caprice on the one 
side, and Vanity on the other. Two officers seemed 
chiefly busy among the attendants. One of them was 
a man, with a pair of shears in his hand, and a goose 
by his side, — a mysterious emblem, of which I could not 
fathom the meaning : he sat cross-legged, like the great 
Lama of the Tartars 3 — he was busily employed in cut- 
ting out coats and garments, not, however, like Dorcas, 
for the poor — nor, indeed, did they seem intended for any 
mortal whatever, so ill were they adapted to the shape of 
the human body; some of the garments were extrava- 
gantly large, others as preposterously small; of others, 
it was difficult to guess to what part of the person they 
were meant to be applied. Here were coverings, which 
did notcover— ornaments, which disfigured— and defences 
against the weather, more slight and delicate than what 
they were meant to defend; but all were eagerly caught 
up, without distinction, by the crowd of votaries who 
were waiting to receive them. The other officer was 
dressed in a white succinct linen garment, like a priest 
of the lower order. He moved in a cloud of incense, 
more highly scented than the breezes of Arabia; he 
carried a tuft of the whitest down of the swan in one 
hand, and in the other a small iron instrument, heated 
red-hot, which he brandished in the air. It was with 
infinite concern I beheld the Graces bound at the foot 
of the throne, and obliged to officiate, as handmaids, 
under the direction of these two officers. I now began 
to inquire by what laws this queen governed her sub- 
jects, but soon found her administration was that of 
the most arbitrary tyrant ever known. Her laws are 
exactly the reverse of those of the Medea and Persians ; 
for they are changed every day, and every hour; and 
what makes the matter still more perplexing, they are 

c 5 
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in no written code, nor even made public by proclama- 
tion $ they are only promulgated by whispers, an ob- 
scure sign, or turn of the eye, which those only who 
have the happiness to stand near the queen can catch 
with any degree of precision ; yet the smallest trans- 
gression of the laws is severely punished, not indeed by 
fines or imprisonment, but by a sort of interdict similar 
to that which, in superstitious times, was laid by the 
Pope on disobedient princes, and which operated in 
such a manner, that no one would eat, drink, or asso- 
ciate with the forlorn culprit; and he was almost de- 
prived of the use of fire and water. This difficulty of 
discovering the will of the goddess occasioned so much 
crowding to be near the throne, such jostling and elbow- 
ing one another, that 1 was glad to retire, and observe 
what I could among the scattered crowd: and the first 
thing I took notice of, was various instruments of tor- 
ture which every where met my eyes. Torture has, in 
most other governments of Europe, been abolished by 
the mild spirit of the times; but it reigns here in full 
.force and terror. I saw officers of this cruel court em- 
ployed m boring holes, with red-hot wires, in the ears, 
nose, and various parts of the body, and then distend- 
ing them with the weight of metal chains, ot stones, 
ctrt into a variety of shapes 5 some had invented a con- 
trivance for cramping the feet in such a manner, that 
many are lamed by it for their whole lives. Others, I 
saw, slender and delicate in their form, and naturally 
nimble as the young antelope, who were obliged to 
csrry constantly about with them a cumbrous unwieldy 
machine, of a pyramidal form, several ells in circum- 
ference. But the most common, and one of the worst 
instruments of torture, was a small machine, armed 
with fish-bone and ribs of steel, wide at top, but ex- 
tremely small at bottom. In this detestable invention, 
the queeil orders the bodies of her female subjects to 
be inclosed : it is then, by means of silk cords, drawn 
closer and closer, at intervals, till the unhappy victim 
can scarcely breathe; and they have found the exact 
point that can be borne without fainting, which> how- 
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«ver, not unfrequently happens. The flesh it often ex* 
coriated, and tip very ribs bent, by this cruel process; 
yet, whftt astonished me more than all the rest, these 
sufferings are borne with a degree of fortitude, which, 
ip a better cause, would immortalize a hero>.or canonize 
a saint. The Spartan who suffered the fox to eat into 
his vitals did not bear, pain with greater resolution: 
and as the Spartan mothers brought their children to 
be scourged at the altar of Diana, so do the mothers 
here bring their children, and chiefly those whose ten- 
der sex, one would suppose, excused them from such 
exertions, and early inure them to this cruel discipline ; 
but neither Spartan, nor Dervise, nor Bonze, nor Car- 
thusian monk, ever exercised more unrelenting severities 
over their bodies than these young zealots- indeed 
the first lesson they are taught is a surrender of their 
own inclinations, and an implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of the goddess; but they have,' besides a more 
solemn kind of dedication, something similar to the rite 
of confirmation. When a young woman approaches the 
marriageable age, she is led to the altar $ her hair, which 
•tofore fell loosely about her shoulders, is tied up in a 
tress } sweet oils, drawn from roses and spices, are pouted 
upon it 5 she is involved in a cloud of scented dust, and 
invested with ornaments under which she can scarcely 
move : after this solemn ceremony, which is generally 
concluded by a dance round the altar, the young person 
is obliged to a still stricter conformity than before to the 
laws and customs of the court, and any deviation from 
them is severely punished. The courtiers of Alexander, 
it is eaid, flattered him by carrying their heads on one 
side, because he had the misfortune to have a wry neck 5 
but all adulation is poor, compared to what is practised 
in- this courts sometimes the queen will lisp and stam- 
mer, tifnd then none of her attendants can speak plain; 
sometimes she chooses to totter as she walks, and then 
they are seized with sudden lamtfness 3 accordingly as 
She appears half undressed, or veiled from head to foot, 
her Subjects become a procession of nuns, or a troop . 
of Bacchanalian nympbs.~-I could not help observing, 
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however, that those who stood at the greatest distance 
from the throne were the most extravagant in their 
imitation. I was, by this time, thoroughly disgusted 
with the character of a sovereign, at once so light 
and so cruel, so fickle and so arbitrary, when one 
who stood next me bade me attend to still greater con- 
tradictions in her character, and such as might serve to 
soften the indignation I had conceived : he took me to 
the back of the throne, and made me take notice of a 
number of industrious poor, to whom the queen was 
secretly distributing bread. I saw the Genius of Com- 
merce doing her homage, and discovered the British 
cross woven into the insignia of her dignity. While I 
was musing on these things, a murmur arose among 
the crowd, and I was told that a young votary was ap- 
proaching 5 I turned my head, and saw alight figure, 
the folds of whose garment showed the elegant turn of 
the limbs they covered, tripping along with the step of 
a nymph. I soon knew it to be yourself — I saw you 
led up to the altar — I saw your beautiful hair tied in 
artificial tresses, and its bright gloss stained with co- 
loured dust — I even fancied I beheld produced the dread- 
ful instruments of torture — my emotions increased — I 
cried out, " Oh, spare her ! spare my Flora!" with so 
much vehemence, that I awaked. — Monthly Magazine. 



THE OLD WHITE HAT— AND THE OLD GREY 
MARE. 

Frank Chilvers was a younger son of that respect- 
able family, which has for many ages been settled at 
Fordham, in Nottinghamshire ; and as he objected, upon 
those peculiar and fastidious notions which formed his 
character, to the army, navy, and church, all of which 
had been submitted to his adoption with reasonable 
prospects of advancement, his parents gave him his 
portion, which was not inconsiderable, and, at his own 
request, left him to select his Qwn occupation and 
mode of life. His first speculation was to establish a 
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brewery in the country, upon the novel principle of 
consuming malt and hops, and excluding quassia, cocu- 
lus indicus, "poppy, mandragora, and all the drowsy 
pyrops of the East; ' but the knowing rustics did not 
understand being defrauded of their full allowance. 
They had been accustomed to a clammy, warming, so- 
porific compound, rind they did not comprehend why 
a gentleman's son should come into the place and in- 
troduce a new liquor, not half so comforting and drowsy 
as the old. He calmly assured them, that it was no 
new liquor of his invention, but of the very same qua- 
lity with that barley wine which Xenophon brewed and 
gave to his troops, in the memorable retreat of the ten 
thousand. But they shook their heads ; tapping their 
foreheads to one another, to insinuate that his wits 
were not quite right} and as no one would venture 
upon a beverage brewed by a madman, he sold off his 
stock and his business, retiring from the concoction of 
Utopian beer, with about half the property he had em- 
barked in the concern. He made a bad pun upon the 
occasion, which was one of his inveterate habits, and 
thought no more of his loss. 

Virgil's well-known line, "O fortunate Agricolae," 
&c. determined his next choice, which was the occupa- 
tion of a farmer 3 almost the only one, he observed, in 
which a man can honourably and independently main- 
tain himself by contributing to the support of others. 
The latter part of this opinion he exemplified more 
practically than the former 5 — for as he was quite cer- 
tain that his labourers could not exist upon the com- 
mon wages, he instantly doubled them; and as, in 
many instances, he was aware that bis customers could 
not afford to pay the regular price for his produce, he 
sold it under the market rate; both which modes of 
farming, co-operating with the bad times, eventually 
impoverished him, and procured him, from those who 
had benefited by his ruin, the title of the silly gentle- 
man fanner. Various were the methods to which he 
now had recourse for his maintenance, for he disdained 
9II application to friends or relations. At one time he 
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was an usher; at another, he supported himself, liktf 
Rousseau, by copying mupic, in which he was a pro- 
ficient; now he translated for the booksellers; and for 
some time he was in the situation of a banker's clerk. 
It were useless to recapitulate the manifold employment* 
in which he was engaged, or the variform difficulties he 
had to encounter; but it is not useless to record, that 
in all his trials he invariably preserved the same philo- 
sophical equanimity, nor ever suffered his reiterated 
disappointments to cool his philanthropic ardour, or 
diminish his favourable opinion of mankind. 1 Thus he 
lived on, often in great poverty, but never discontented 
with his lot, until nearly his sixtieth year, when the 
death <A an old bachelor cousin suddenly placed him in 
a state of actual independence, and comparative afflu- 
ence. He immediately quitted London, and retired to 
C~ Row, a village about eleven miles distant from the 
metropolis, where he purchased a beautiful cottage, 
and where the writer of this memoir first had the hap- 
piness of his acquaintance. 

As the world, however little disposed to liberality 
upon other occasions, is seldom deficient in magnifying 
any sudden accession of fortune, and had exhibited its 
usual powers of multiplication in the present instance, 
he found it somewhat difficult to repress the eager ad- 
vances of his neighbours, when they had regularly ascer- 
tained that Mr. Jackson, the rich city grocer, had 
sanctioned their visits, by first leaving his card. Nobody 
rode in such a gorgeous equipage; and when he went 
to church to abjure pomps and ceremonies, nobody's 
servant followed, with a gilt prayer-book, in a finer 
livery, or more flaming shoulder-knot: of course, no- 
body could be so proper to decide whether the philo* 
Sophie Cbilvers was a visitable person or not. Miss 
Briggs, an elderly maiden relation, and an inmate In the 
family, decided this important question in his favour, 
when it was very near being negatived, by declaring, 
that his being undoubtedly a person of property was 
quite sufficient; that she dared to say he waft a very 
good sort of man, in. spite of bis little oddities; and 
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that, in her opinion, he ought to be visited, even in 
spite of his old white hat. 

Chilvers was so elemental in his views, as generally 
to overlook all conventional modes and forms 5 and 
tons, without affectation of singularity, he often fell 
into somewhat grotesque peculiarities. One summer 
he purchased a white hat, and once ventured to tie it 
down under his chin, on account of a face-ache. The 
ridicule and laughter of the rustics first made him 
sensible that he had presumed to deviate from cos* 
tomary fashions; but as he felt benefit from that which 
he had adopted, and had a perfect contempt for vulgar 
or polite raillery, he adhered to his hat as religiously 
as a Quaker^ and partly from habit, partly from ob- 
stinacy, constantly wore it, even within doors. The 
giggling sneers, and whispering of the visitors, when 
the irruption formally broke in upon his quiet cottage, 
suggested to him the idea of checking their unwelcome 
invitations, by going to their houses in his old white 
hat, and giving them to understand that he never took 
it off. Even this- expedient failed. A rich man with* 
out children, or apparent relations/ has too much to 
leave to be left alone, and cards and visits rather in* 
creased than diminished, in spite of the old white hat. 

Accident, however, effected what this inseparable 
appendage could not accomplish. A female cousin of 
Chilvers, about thirty years of age, had been left a 
widow, with a little girl of five years old, in a state of 
utter destitution $ and as soon as she learnt his acces- 
sion of fortune, very naturally applied to him for assist- 
ance. Upon .occasions of benevolence he was not in 
the habit of calculating appearances, or balancing sur- 
mises ; so he tied down his old white hat, got into a 
glass coach, drove 'to his relation's, and in less than 
twelve hours from the receipt of ner letter had esta- 
blished her, with her child, in his cottage, giving up 
his own bed-room for her use, because, as he said, young 
women liked to be cheerful, and from the corner window 
she could see all the company on the great Romford 
road. 
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However liberal the world may be in measuring a 
man's fortune, they seldom extend the same generous 
estimate to his actions and morals, but are exceedingly 
prone to deduct from his honour and honesty, at least 
as much as they have added to his wealth. So it fared ' 
with Quivers.-— They were willing to overlook his . 
whims and caprices, and even tolerate his old white 
hat, but there was really no shutting their eyes to the 
improper nature of the connexion with this pretended 
widow, this Mrs. Hall, or Ball, or whatever he called v 
her j and, indeed, it was obviously an old affair, for the 
brat of a child was the very picture of him. He might, 
at least, have concealed the creature, and not have 
brought her into his own house, and under the very 
noses of such universally allowed-to-be-respectable 
people as the inhabitants of G — Row. Miss Briggs 
again took the lead on this momentous* abomination ; 
and although, but a very few days before, she had been 
heard to pronounce him remarkably good-looking for a 
middle-aged man, she now, with a toss of ineffable 
anger and disdain, most energetically termed him a 
good-for-nothing, nasty, old fellow ; and the obsequious 
village re-echoed the assertion. Footmen, boys, and 
maids, no longer lifted his latch with cards of invitar 
tions 5 and the females of the place were suddenly seized 
with an unaccountable obliquity of vision, when they 
saw him approaching with the unconscious author of 
this revolution leaning upon his arm. The outrageous 
puritans instantly crossed over the road, regardless of 
mud or puddle 5 some looked steadily at a sign post, 
on the opposite side of the way; others gazed upon 
the heavens, or contemplated the earth ; while a few sum- 
moned a whole pandemonium of outraged chastity in 
their countenances, and passed him with a fling of in- 
effable scorn; but he was too absent and heedless to 
be even conscious of the cut direct and insolent, still 
less of the cut oblique and embarrassed. He was too 
happy in the quiet repossession of his house, and re- 
sumption of his studies, to be solicitous about the 
cause j and as to the poor widow, her time and thoughts. 
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were so exclusively occupied with little Fanny, ber 
daughter, that she required not the attentions of her 
neighbours. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement of Chilvers, when 
I explained to him the meaning of this estrangement. 
Why, she is not thirty, he exclaimed, and I am sixty j 
what disproportion will secure a man from scandal? 
With his usual philanthropy, however, he soon began 
to find excuses for the world, and as he was highly 
sensitive to any imputations thrown upon his relative, 
though utterly callous to them in his own person, he 
consulted me as to what conduct he could adopt, so as 
to silence calumny, and yet afford the shelter of his 
roof to this destitute widow. None, I replied, but by 
marrying her. With all my heart, he rejoined, if Mrs. 
Ball will give her consent. Already deeply impressed 
with gratitude and esteem, weary of struggling with 
misfortune, and anxious to procure a protector for her 
little portionless daughter, this simple-minded and kind- 
hearted woman did not hesitate in accepting his hand; 
T-the marriage took place, and Chilvers, who was be- 
fore an old rogue, and an old sinner, was instantly con** 
verted, in the village vocabulary, into an old fool and 
an old dotard. This union, dictated solely by benevo- 
lence on one side, by gratitude and maternal solicitude 
on the other, without a particle of love on either, was, 
without exception, the happiest and most undisturbed 
that has ever fallen within my observation. And yet 
there was no intellectual congruity between them $ she v 
was an uneducated, simple woman; he was a profound, 
original, and elemental philosopher. But there was 
affinity and sympathy in their kind and generous hearts , 
he had found an object for the overflowings of his be- 
nevolent bosom, and she looked up to her benefactor with 
a mixture of filial and conjugal affection. This case 
may have been an exception to the general rule, but it 
certainly afforded a proof that disproportion of age is 
not necessarily incompatible with married happiness.—* 
Theirs was unbroken except by Death; and he, alas! 
unlike Miss Briggs, came but too soon to visit the cot* 
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tage, in spite of the imputed mistress, and even of the 
old white hat. , 

Chilvers had a mortal antipathy to all interference hi 
parochial affairs, deeming them the infallible foe* of 
neighbourly concord, and the bitter springs of jealousy, 
bickering, and ill will. During the war, when the militia 
papers were left at his boose, he regularly inserted in 
the column of exemptions—" old, lame, and a coward,'' 
—and returned it to the proper officer, generally witfcht 
an hoar of his having seen it. Once he was appointed 
overseer of the poor, in the very natural supposition 
that from his indolent and sequestered habits he would 
appoint a deputy, for which office several applicants 
accordingly presented themselves) but he detected the 
motive of his nomination, determined to punish his 
annoyers, and to the amazement of the whole village 
declared his intention of acting. His first step was to 
abolish the quarterly dinners, and other indulgences 
and. perquisites, which his coadjutors had been in the 
long established habit of enjoying 5 his second was to 
compel them to the performance of those duties Which 
for an equally lengthened period they had been accus- 
tomed to neglect; and the result was precisely what 
he wished— they never troubled him in future. Upon 
only one other occasion was he moved to enter into the 
parochial arena, and as it occurred but shortly before 
his death, of which indeed it was the ultimate cause, 
and was productive of a little scene of which I was an 
eye-witness, I shall proceed to relate it. 

About half way down Loughton-lane, a footpath 
strikes off across a large field, and coming out opposite 
the free-school considerably shortens the way to church. 
I say considerably in a relative sense, as to those who 
' principally availed themselves of it— the lame, and the 
feeble, and the crutch-supported old men and women 
who toddled out of the alms-houses in the lane, and 
were duly seen on a Sunday morning creeping across 
it, as if they could never complete their journey, though 
they were always sure to be in their places before the 
bell had done tolling. In point of fact, the distance 
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saved was not above two hundred yards ; but a foot- 
path had existed, not only in farmer Blunt's day, who 
had owned the field for the last forty years, but time 
oat of mind before him- Farmer Blunt's time, however, 
was up 5 he was deposited in the churchyard, and the 
property having been sold at his death, fell into the 
hands of a Mr. Martindale, who had lately returned 
from Calcutta, so saturated with gold, that it had com- 
pletely tinged his face and converted half his liver into 
bile. Visiting his new purchase with a worthy suc- 
cessor of Capability Browne, it was pointed out to him 
that fanner Blond's house, though uninhabitable at pre- 
sent, offered singular advantages for the construction 
of a mansion worthy of its new proprietor. A very 
little rebuilding and alteration would convert it into 
an admirable wing, and there would then be nothing 
• in the world to do but to run up a centre and another 
wing in order to complete the edifice; while the fields, 
naturally picturesque, by simply grubbing up the hedges, 
and planting a few trees, would spontaneously assume 
a parkish appearance. Such palpable facilities were 
not to be neglected ; the old farm-honse was tortured 
and transmogrified to qualify it for acting the part of a 
wing; a park paling speedily encircled the field, and a 
beard at each extremity of the abolished foot-path in- 
formed the world that " trespassers would be punished 
with the utmost severity of the law." • After church, 
on the following Sunday, the aforesaid old alms people 
of both sexes assembled in a body, under this obnoxious 
notice, where they spent an hour or two in debating 
how long they had respectively remembered the thorough- 
fere; complained bitterly of the alteration; and though 
they were all comfortably maintained upon charity, una- 
nimously agreed that nobody cared for the poor now- 
adays. The rest of the parishioners, who were either 
uninterested in the question, or had not the remotest 
idea of quarrelling with a rich man, took no notice of 
the occurrence $ although two or three, who had left 
cards at the nabob's temporary residence, and not had 
their visits returned, were heard to declare that it was 
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a scandalous proceeding — quite contrary to law, and, 
for their parte, they wondered the matter was not taken 
up by somebody. Although every body wishes to be 
thought somebody, nobody seemed desirous of assuming 
the character upon the present occasion. My friend 
having been prevented going to church by illness, his 
wife staid at home to nurse him for two successive 
Sundays, and though she was present on the third, and 
passed the board, with the usual conclave of super- 
annuated malcontents under it, she was just then so 
busy in calculating the cost of Mrs, Palmer's new puce 
velvet pelisse with fur trimmings,, which she was sure 
she could not afford, and had no right to wear, that 
she saw nothing on her way home but the shameful sum 
of nine pounds fifteen shillings, " without reckoning 
the lining;" which latter words she repeated to herself 
in a graduated tone of increasing amazement as often 
as she recapitulated her calculation, and arrived at the 
same startling conclusion. Owing thus to his own sick- 
ness,, and Mr 8. Palmer's new velvet • pelisse, nearly a 
month elapsed before the nabob's innovation came to 
the knowledge of the owner of the old white hat. 

With his usual scepticism he would not trust to the 
reports of others, but in spite of a recent sickness, and 
the expostulations of his wife, tied his old white hat 
under his chin, sallied into Loughton-lane, and not con- 
tent with reading the placard in that direction, skirted 
the new paling, till he came in front of the free school, 
where he perused the duplicate, notwithstanding the 
mud with which some indignant urchins had bespat- 
tered it. His resolution was instantly formed. — How 
can we expect the poor, said he, who so fearfully out- . 
number us, to leave us in quiet possession of our for- 
tunes and luxuries, if we are to look coldly on and see 
them deprived of their humble rights ? Reciprocal for- 
bearance and protection are the upholding principles 
of the social compact, and the best security for the con- 
tinuance of the former is the scrupulous exercise of the 
latter. They may take the law, said a neighbour to 
whom he thus expressed himself. — They may take Oken* 
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ham-hall, said Chilvers, for it has been to let these two 
years 5 but how are they to pay for it ? I wouldn't have 
gone to law- for myself if he had blocked up my hall 
door, and compelled me to get in at the top of my house, 
like Robinson Crusoe; but though I might compromise 
my own rights, I do not feel at liberty to sacrifice those 
of the poor, so Til just step on and call on Mr. Clinch. 
Mr. Clinch was a brisk little lawyer, who, by a smirking 
industry, and technical knowledge of legal quibbles and 
subleties, had bustled himself into a thriving business, 
though he knew no more of the leading-principles upon 
which the noble palladium of the law was built, or of 
its great expositors, than the rat which is conversant 
with all the holes, flaws, and hiding-places under St. 
Paul's, knows of architecture and Sir Christopher Wren. 
He had lately settled in the neighbourhood, having bought 
a small brick house at the confluence of three roads, on 
whose top he had built a fantastical wooden tower, where 
he occasionally took his wine and the dust: and upon 
the strength of this castellated superstructure, and two 
little brass cannons on the lawn, which were always 
fired when he set off for London at the commencement 
of term, he gave his residence the very consistent name 
of Castle-cottage. The rustics called it the Lawyer's 
Folly j — Chilvers denominated the tower Mr. Clinch's 
Coke upon Littleton, and the guns his Term Reports.— 
At this interview, hostilities were resolved on, and the 
man of law having learnt, in the course of his inquiries, 
that old Adam Wright remembered when then there 
was not even a stile at the thoroughfare in question, 
and had rode through it scores of times on horseback, 
wrote to my friend requesting he would order the fellow 
to step up to C — Row, and he would come over, take 
his bit of mutton with him, and examine the rustic im- 
mediately after dinner. Old Adam Wright was a pen- 
sioner of the benevolent Squire Tilson, in whose lodge 
he resided, and as Chilvers knew him to be infirm as 
well as old, his method of ordering the fellow to step 
up was to send over a chaise-cart for him, with a civil 
message requesting an interview. I was in the parlour 
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when lie arrived, anfL could not help smiling at bis rue- 
ful looks, when he saw Mr. Clinch at table, with paper 
before him,, and pen in hand. Standing close to the 
door, as if fearful of advancing, he cast a most suspicious 
glance from his little grey eyes., which, from the bend 
of his body, he was obliged to turn upwards, while a 
sudden blush reddened his wrinkled forehead, and even 
tinged his bald head. Sit down, Mr. Wright, said my 
friend, at the same time pouring him out a bumper of 
wine, which the old man tossed off at one gulp with 
a dexterity worthy of his younger days. The lawyer 
stared 5 Adam Wright sat timidly down — drew up bis 
breath, and again gazed round him suspiciously ; but 
upon learning the object of his examination, presently 
recovered his composure. I understand, good man, 
said Mr, Clinch, that you have rode through this field 
when it was open, scores of times. Never but once, 
was the reply. Only once! why' then did you say you 
had? I never did say so. Hem! said Clinch-— a shy 
bird. Behold the exaggeration of village gossips, said 
Chilvers : — but you did once ride through it, Mr. Wright - f 
will you have the goodness to relate to us what you re- 
collect of the circumstances ?— -I recollect them all, re- 
plied Adam, as well as if it happened yesterday, though 
I was only nine years old at the time. 

Mayhap, sir, you might know straight-haired Jack, 
as they called him, that drove the Cambridge. Chilvers 
regretted that he never had that honour. Well, sir, I 
-was then apprentice to his own father, old Harrison, 
that kept the farrier's shop at the lower commons — 
How was it bounded on the north ? interrupted Clinch. 
The Lord knows, resumed Adam. That must be ascer^ 
tained, however, quoth Clinch, laying down his pen. 
It can't be done no how, said Adam, for the great stack 
of chimneys has fallen in, right where I used to stand 
and blow the bellows. God preserve us ! thank heaven, 
there's only a low chimney to our lodge. See how an 
old man clings to life, whispered Chilvers 3 he never 
troubled his head about chimneys when he was young. 
— Well, sir, said Wright in continuation, old Harrison 
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(I called him master then) had been trumpeter or horses- 
doctor in the Greys—— Which was he ? again interrupted 
Clinch— he must have been one or the other. No, air, 
he wasn't* for I believe he was both. Ay, that will do— go 
on. Well, he served in the Greys, I don't know how many 
years, and when he was discharged superannuated, they 
allowed him to buy bis grey mare that he always rode : 
and bow old she was, I know not, for the mark was out 
of her mouth afore ever she came to him, and he rode 
her twelve, years in the army.— Upon this mare he used 
to go about for orders, attending the gentlemen's hnnters 
round the country, and what not) but never suffered 
any body to mount her without it was himself. He had 
only to call out Polly, and she would come ruining np 
to him directly, and would follow him up and down town, t 
just like a dog, without ever a bridle, no, nor so much as a 
halter.— Well, master never breakfasted at home: — the 
first thing in the morning, he used to put some soft gin* 
gerbread in his pocket, for his teeth were knocked out 
at some great battle, and go down to the King's Head, 
and there if you passed the bow window you would be 
sure to see him in his cocked hat sitting behind a featf 
pint of purl. On the morning I was telling you of— — 
You have told us of no morning yet, cried Clinch, t 
mean the morning when I rode through the field in the 
afternoon)— on that morning I took Polly down to the 
King's Head according to orders, as waster was going 
over to Romford to look at Squire Preston's hunter that 
was took ill) but it seems that just as he got to Woodly- 
end, down came Polly, and a terrible fall by all accounts 
}t was. However* master wasn't much hurt, but we 
saw something had happened by his coming home without 
Polly, though he never said a word, but desired us all, 
for he kept three men besides me, to leave off work, 
take spades, and dig a great hole in the yard, while he 
.Woke up the ground for ujs with a pickaxe. To work 
we went, and in three hours we had made a rare pit, 
all wondering what it could mean.— Adam, said he to 
me when we had done, go to the paddock at the upper 
common, where you will find Polly) bring her here, but 
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don't offer to get upon her back, and don't gd faster 
than a walk.— So I took a halter— Was it leather or 
rope? inquired Clinch 5 Adam could not tell, so he 
proceeded. When I got to the paddock, there was 
Polly, sure enough, with her knees all bloody 5 but as 
I saw she wasn't lame at all, and seemed in good spirits, 
I put the halter in her mouth, and going back a little> 
so as to get a short run., I put my hand upon her shoulder* 
and jumped upon her back. Jumped upon her back ! 
echoed Clinch, looking incredulously at the decrepit 
object before him. Lord love you, continued Adaur, I 
was then as nimble as a squirrel, and as lissome as a 
withy. So I rode her across this here field, for there 
wasn't even a stile then, nor any sign of one, and got 
off when we reached the high road, for fear of being 
seen, and led her into our yard, where master was sit- 
ting in his cocked hat, and the men all whispering toge- 
ther up in a corner. As soon as I came in, he called 
out to our big foreman ; Sam, says he, step up into my 
room, and bring me down the horse pistols that I took 

from the French officer at the battle of ; I forget 

what place he said, but I know it ended with a quet, or 
a narde, or some such sound $ so I can't be much out. 
—They glittered as he took them out of their cases, 
for he always cleaned them every Sunday morning $ and 
as I stared first at master as he proceeded to load them* 
putting two bullets in each — then at the great hole in 
the ground, then at the men all looking solemn-likei 
and then at poor Polly, gazing in master's face, while 
her knees and legs were covered with blood, I felt my 
heart beat, and was all over in a fluster. When he had 
finished loading the pistols, he went and stood in front 
of the mare. Polly, said he, I have rode thee these .six* 
teen years over road and river, through town and country* 
by night and by day, through storm and sunshine, and 
thou never made a bolt or a boggle with me till now. 
— *Thou hast carried me over five thousand dead bodies 
before breakfast, and twice saved my life — once when 
the allies left us in the lurch, and we were obliged to 
scamper for it j once when our company fell into an 
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ambush, and only thirty men escaped* We must both 
die soon, and should I go first, which I may quickly do 
if you give me such another tumble, it will be a bad 
day's work for thee, Thou wouldst not wish to be 
starved, and mauled, and worked to death, and thy 
carcass given over to the nackers, wouldst thou ? Polly 
put down her bead, and rubbed it against him, and while 
she was doing so, he tied a handkerchief over her eyes, 
and kissing her first on one side of the face, and then 
on the other, he said,. Polly, God bless thee! and 
instantly fired one of his pistols right into her ear. 
She fell down, gave one kick, and never moved nor 
moaned afterwards j but I remember the tears gushed 
out of my eyes just as if a Christian had been shot, and 
even big Sam looked ready to cry as he stood over her, 
and said, poor Polly ! We buried her in the hole, and 
master told us we had wrought enough for one day, and 
might spend the afternoon where we liked $ and he was 
just going to fire his other pistol in the air, when he 
saw a crow on the top of the weather-cock; and, sure 
enough, he brought her down, for he was a rare shot, 
After all it was a cruel thing to use a poor dumb beast 
in that way, only for tumbling with him; and no one 
could tell why hje buried her in the yard, when the 
Squire's gamekeeper would have given a fair price for 
the carcass to feed the hounds. But old Harrison was 
an odd one ! Ah ! we Ve got a mort of regular doctors in 
the parish now, besides the poticary, and I dare say 
they may do well enough for Christians, and such like, 
but I reckon there's ne'er a 'one of 'em could stop the 
. glanders in a horse like master Harrison. 

I have given this dialogue, and old Adam Wright's 
examination circumstantially, because every particular 
is deeply fixed in my own recollection, by the fatal 
results of which the affair was speedily productive. 
Chilvers, as I have mentioned, had been ill when he 
sallied forth to read the placard announcing the shutting 
up of the footpath. Upon that occasion he got wet- 
he sat some time at Mr. Clinch's,; his complaint, which 
was the gout, was driven into bis stomach; and in 
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spite of immediate medical advice, and the unremitted self- 
devotion of his wife, who never quitted his side, he ex- 
pired in ten days. Suffice it to say, that Chilvers died 
as he had lived — a philanthropist, and a philosopher* 

After the melancholy ceremonies of the funeral, which 
- 1 took upon myself to direct, I accompanied my wife to 
the cottage, where we meant to reside for some little 
time, to offer our consolations to his relict, now a 
second time a widow. I have never been more forcibly 
impressed with the vanity of human learning, and the 
vain glory of philosophy, than in the instance of this 
uneducated female, who, from an innate principle, of 
instinct of religion, although utterly ignorant of all 
theological points, possessed a mastery over her mind, 
and a consolation under afflictions, which the most 
profound adept in the schools of worldly wisdom would 
in vain attempt to rival. Conscious that the death of 
her husband was a dispensation of Providence, under 
which it was perhaps guilty to repine, she set resolutely 
about the suppression of her grief, beginning by care- 
fully locking up and concealing all those articles of his 
dress and daily use which, by recalling him suddenly 
and forcibly to her recollection, might upset her pious 
resolutions ; so that upon our arrival, we found her in 
a frame of mind much more calm and resigned than we 
had anticipated. — Though Chilvers never killed a bird, 
or caught a fish in his life, he had a favourite spaniel, 
called Juno, almost as inseparable a companion as his old 
white hat j the partaker of his morning rambles, and 
the invariable residuary of his crusts at tea-time. This 
faithful animal his widow could not resolve to dismiss j 
but with this exception, she imagined she had so disposed 
of every personal memorial, as to be secure from too 
frequent a renewal of her griefs by the sight of external 
objects. She was, however, mistaken. We were all 
seated in the parlour, myself and my wife endeavouring 
to divert the widow's thoughts from the past, by di- 
recting them to the future management of her little girl, 
and flattering ourselves that we had infused into her 
mind a more than usual serenity, when our attention 
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was aroused by a barking and laughing without — the 
door was thrown open, and in scampered Juno with the 
old white hat tied under her head, while little Fanny 
followed, shouting behind, delighted with the success 
of her frolic! — O Fanny! Fanny! cried the agonised 

mother; why did they suffer she could not utter a 

word more 5 'but overcome by her feelings, rushed out 
of the room, and locked herself into her own chamber. 
The child, it seems, had seized the old white hat in the 
first confusion of her father's death, and concealed it in 
a closet of the nursery, whence she had now withdrawn 
it to fasten upon Juno's head, quite unconscious of the 
distress she was preparing. Young as she was, I 
endeavoured to impress upon her mind the loss of her 
papa, for so she always called him, and the necessity of 
refraining from all mention of his name, or allusion to 
his death, in the presence of her mother. She appeared 
to understand, and promised to obey my directions. 
Fortified and composed by the consolations she never 
failed to draw from her solitary religious exercises, the 
widow shortly returned to the parlour, and a tranquillity, 
though somewhat embarrassed, was again established in 
our little circle; when Fanny, ready to burst with the 
possession of what she considered a mystery, kept 
hovering about her mother $ and, at last, taking her 
hand, and looking up in her face with an affectionate 
importance, she lisped out hesitatingly, " I know some- 
thing. Papa's dead, but I mustn t tell you, because 
it's a great secret, and you'll be angry if I do." The 
poor widow hid her face in her handkerchief with one 
hand, and with the other covered the child's mouth, as 
if to silence her; but as the little urchin seemed dis- 
posed to expostulate, I took her by the hand, led her 
out 'of the room, and directed the maid to put her to bed. 
On re-entering the parlour, I once more found the 
mother in a state of comparative serenity, and calculated 
on passing the evening without further outrage to her 
feelings. The child was asleep — the old white hat was 
locked up, and it was settled that after tea I was to 

d2 
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read a sermon, which I had selected for the purpose, 
as the best adapted to poor balm and peace into her 
wounded bosom. The equipage was ready set out, 
when my attention was called to Juno, who, instead of 
basking leisurely before the fire, as was her wont, kept 
searching round the room, smelling to every individual, 
and occasionally planting herself close to the door, with 
an earnest air, as if expecting the arrival of some one 
else. After waiting some time, she betook herself to 
the rug, with an appearance of disappointment, whence 
she presently started with a short bark, and expression 
fd alacrity towards the door. It was Patty entering 
" with the urn. Juno, however, who had no eyes except 
for her poor master, whom she was never to see more, 
returned grumbling to the rug. Exactly the same eager 
excitement, and surly disappointment occurred, when 
the maid returned with the toast j but the dog, instead 
of contenting herself with the rug upon this occasion, 
stood before her mistress, looked wistfully in her face, 
and whined, as if inquiring for her master. I exchanged 
glances with my wife, and saw at once that we mutually 
understood what was passing in Juno's mind, as well 
as her mistress's. Poor widowed sufferer 1 I saw her 
nostrils dilating, the muscles of her mouth working, 
and her eyes filling, though by a resolute effort at self* 
command, she was striving to. suppress and swallow 
down the rising emotion. She might, perhaps, have 
succeeded, but Juno, after again listening some time at 
the door, while a dead silence, reigned in the chamber, 
finally placed herself before her mistress, and set up the 
most dismal and affecting howl I ever heard. My heart 
sunk within me, as if a cold handhadbeen dragging it down, 
and I felt my eyes suffused. My wife had turned towards 
the window to hide her emotion, for I perceived that 
she was weeping; and notwithstanding the intensity of 
my feelings, so rapid and inconsistent are our thoughts, 
that I found a moment for mentally condemning the 
absurd fashion of reticules, as she had no handkerchief, 
and was wiping her eyes with the petticoat of Fanny s 
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doll, which had been left in the window-seat. But who 
shall describe the agony of the widow?-— The gush of 
passion overpowered all the barriers of resolution and 
religion, — the woman predominated over the Christian, 
and her emotions flowed more vehemently from the 
control to which they have been subjected. Convulsive 
an4 hysterical sobs for some time choked her utterance, 
ajid when she was able to articulate, as if anxious to 
excuse the violence of her grief by the virtues of its 
object, she turned towards me, and exclaimed, " Was'nt 
he a kind creature— every body loved him, and even 
Juno, you see, cannot forget him. O! -sir, you don't 
know half the kind, generous, and charitable things he 
did in private." Her feelings again overpowered her; 
she sank her head upon Juno's, who, by this time, had 
leaped into her lap, and I shall never forget her woe- 
stricken look when she raised it, and sobbed out— — 
(Psha ! where is my handkerchief — my tears are blotting 

the paper 3)— when she sobbed out 

Gentle reader, forgive me 5 my heart and my eyes 
are both too full) I cannot write a word more. 

London Magazine* 



LEGENDS OF SHETLAND. 

The appearances assumed by the malevolent Neptune 
of the Shetlai^ders, named the Shoopiltee, bear a complete 
of near resemblance to that of a horse. Of mermen 
and mer women, many strange stories are told. Beneath 
the depths of the ocean, an atmosphere exists adapted 
to N thaie'spiring organs of certain beings, resembling, in 
form, the human race, who are possessed of surpassing 
beauty, of limited supernatural powers, and liable to 
the incident of death. They dwell in a wide territory 
of the globe, far below the region of fishes, over which 
the sea, like the cloudy canopy of our sky, loftily rolls, 
and they possess habitations constructed of the pearly 
. and coralline productions of the ocean. Having lungs 
not adapted to a watery medium, but to the nature of 
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atmospheric air, it would be impossible for them to pass 
through the volnme of waters tbat intervenes between 
the submarine and supra-marine world, if it were not 
for the extraordinary power that they inherit, of entering 
the skin of some animal capable of existing \n the sea, 
which they are enabled to occupy by a sort of demoniacal 
possession. One shape that they put on is that of an 
animal human above the waist, yet terminating below 
in the tail and fins of a fish, but the most favourite 
form is of the larger seal or Haaf-nsh j for, in possessing 
an amphibious nature, they are enabled not only to exist 
in the ocean, but to land on some rock, where they fre- 
quently lighten themselves of their sea-dress, resume 
their proper shape, and with much curiosity examine 
the nature of the upper world belonging to the human 
race. Unfortunately, however, each merman or mer- 
woman possesses but one skin, enabling the individual 
to ascend the Beas, and if, on visiting the abode of man, 
the garb should be lost, the hapless being must unavoid- 
ably become an inhabitant of our earth. 

I effected a landing, not without considerable difficulty, 
on one of the low rocks that form a part of the Skerries, 
seven or eight miles north-west of Papa Stour. This is a 
dangerous reef for vessels, — the sea around being agitated 
by opposite tides, while in the winter it is so -washed 
over with the waves as to be scarcely visible. From 
the shelving crags of these Skerries, numerous large 
seals sought their safety in the ocean, while others, 
less timorous, drew near the boat, and gazed at us with 
attention 5 but these might have been the disguised 
submarine inhabitants of ocean's depths, — philosophers, 
perhaps, in their own world, availing themselves of the 
opportunity of examining the geognosy of our portion 
of the earth's crust, and the external characters and 
habits of the Homo Sapiens of supra-marine systematic 
writers. — The Ve Skerries are, according to popular be- 
lief, the particular retreat of the fair sons and daughters 
of the sea, where they are defended by a raging surf, 
that continually beats around them, from the obtrusive 
gaze and interference of mortals; here they release 
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themselves from the skins within which they are in- 
thralled, and assuming the most exquisite human forms 
that ever were opposed to earthly eyes, inhale the upper 
atmosphere destined for the human race, and, by the 
moon's bright beams, enjoy their midnight revels. 

As the green-haired denizens of the ocean are mortal, 
the visits that they pay the upper world are not always 
unattended with peril. On the authority of Brand, it 
appears, that in making their way through the ocean, 
there Was much danger in their being entangled among 
the meshes spread out for taking herring j in which 
case they were certain to obtain a sound beating from 
the fishermen. It often happened, therefore, that they 
would contrive to break through the nets, or, to the 
vexation of the Shetlanders, bear them away. Some- 
times, however, a more disastrous fate attended these 
beings. A damsel, who, in swimming through the 
intermediate expanse of the ocean, had assumed the 
peculiar half-fishy form under which a mermaid in her 
disguise very frequently appears, was caught by a ling 
hook that had been laid, which, from the narrative of 
Brand, appears to have entered her chin, and come out 
at her upper lip. When she was brought to the side of 
Che boat, one of the crew, fearing that her appearance 
denoted mischief, took out his knife, and stabbed her 
to the heart; — the lucjdess mermaiden fell backwards, 
emitted a mournful cry, and disappeared for ever. The 
murderer never afterwards prospered in his affairs, but, 
until his death, was haunted by an old merman, who 
continually upbraided him with the crime he had com- 
mitted. Bat the greatest dangers to which these rangers 
of the sea seem liable, are from the mortal hurts that 
they receive, upon taking on themselves the form of the 
larger seals or Haaf fish $ for when shot under this 
shape, the blood no sooner issues forth from the wound, 
and mixes with the ocean's brine, than it possesses the 
supernatural power of causing an awful 6well and break 
of the sea, in the vicinity of the spot where the victim, 
from a sense of the pain inflicted, has been seen to dive. 
On the Ve Skerries, the inhabitants of submarine depths 
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are liable to considerable pferil, whenever the natives of 
Papa Stonr repair thither, at certain times of the year, 
for the purpose of attacking the seals, as they lie in the 
hollow of a certain crag. A story is told of a boat's 
crew that landed with this design at one of the Stacks f 
—they stunned a number of these animals, and, in this 
state, stripped them of their skins, with the fat attached 
to them, — left the carcasses on the rock, and were 
about to set off for the shore of Papa Stour, when such 
a tremendous swell arose, that every one flew qukkly 
to the boat, and were successful in entering it, except 
one man, who had imprudently lingered behind. The 
crew were unwilling to leave a companion to perish on 
the Skerries, but the surge increased so fast, that after 
many unsuccessful attempts to bring the boat close in 
to the Stack, the unfortunate wight was left to his fate* 
A stormy night came on, and the deserted Shetlander 
saw no prospect before him, but of perishing with cold 
and hunger, or of being washed into the sea by the, 
breakers which threatened to dash over the rocks. At 
length, he perceived many of the seals, who, in their 
flight, had escaped the attack of the boatmen; — they 
approached the Skerry, disrobed themselves of their 
amphibious hides, and appeared like the sons and 
daughters of the ocean. Their first object was to 
assist in the recovery of their friends, who, having 
been stunned by clubs, had, in this state, been deprived 
of their skins. When the flayed animals had regained 
their sensibility, they assumed their proper form of mer- 
men or merwomen, and began to lament in a mournful 
lay, wildly accompanied by the storm that was raging 
around, the loss of their sea-dress, which would prevent 
them from again enjoying their native azure atmosphere, 
and coral mansions that lay below the deep waters of 
the Atlantic. But their chief lamentation was for 01- 
layitinus, the son of Gioga, who, having been stripped 
of his seal's skin, would be for ever parted from his co- 
mates, and condemned to be an outcast inhabitant of 
the upper world. Their song was at length broken off* 
by observing one of their enemies, viewing, with shiver* 
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ing limbs and looks of comfortless -despair, the wild 
wares that dashed over the Stack. Giopa immediately 
conceived the idea of rendering subservient to the ad- 
' vantage of her son the perilous situation of the man; 
She addressed him with mildness, proposing to carry 
fahn safe on her back across the sea to Papa Stour, on 
condition of receiving the seal-skin of OUavitinus. A 
bargain was struck, and Gioga clad herself in her am- 
phibious garb ; but the Shetlander, alarmed at the sight 
of the stormy main that he was- to ride through, pru- 
dently begged leave of the matron, for hk better pre- 
servation, that he might be allowed to cut a few holes 
in her shoulders and flaaks, in order to procure, between 
the skin and the flesh, a better fastening for his hands 
and feet. The request being complied with, the man 
grasped the neck of the seal, and committing himself to 
her care, she landed him safely at Acres Gio in Papa 
Stour $ from which place he immediately repaired to a 
sken at Hamna Voe, where the skin was deposited, and 
honourably fulfilled his part of the contract, by affording 
Gioga the means whereby her •son could again revisit 
the ethereal space over which the sea spreads its green 
mantle. 

Sometimes mermen and merwomen have formed con* 
nubial attachments, with the human race. A story is 
told of an inhabitant of Unst, who, in walking on the 
sandy margin of a voe, saw a number of these beings 
dancing by moonlight, and several seal-skins strewed 
beside them on the ground. At his approach they 
immediately fled to secure their garbs, and taking upon 
themselves the form of seals, plunged immediately into 
the sea. Bat as the Shetlander perceived that one skin 
lay close to his feet, he snatched it up, bore it swiftly 
away, and placed it in concealment. On returning to 
the shore, he met the fairest damsel that was ever gazed 
upon by mortal eyes, lamenting the robbery, by which 
she should become an exile from her submarine friends, 
and a tenant of the upper world. Vainly she implored 
the restitution of her property; the man iiad drunk 

d5 
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deeply of lore, and was inexorable— but offered her 
protection beneath his roof as his betrothed spouse. 
The nierlady, perceiving that she must become an in* 
habitant of the earth, found that she could not do 
better than accept of the offer. This strange connubial 
attachment subsisted for many years, and several children 
were the fruits of it, who retained no farther marks 
of their origin than in the resemblance which a sort of 
web between their fingers, and a particular bend of 
their hands, bore to the fore feet of a seal, — this pecu- 
liarity being possessed by the descendants of the family 
at the present day. The Shetlander's love for his mer- 
wife was unbounded; but his affection was coldly re** 
turned. The lady would often steal alone to the desert 
strand, and on a signal being given, a large seal would 
make his- appearance, with whom she would hold, in an 
unknown tongue, an anxious conference. Years had 
thus glided away, when it happened that one of the 
ihildren, in the course of his play, found concealed be- 
neath a stack of corn a seal's skin, and delighted with 
the prize, ran with it to his mother. Her eyes glistened 
with rapture, — she gazed upon it as her own, — as the 
means by which she could pass through the ocean that 
led to her native home, — she burst forth into an ecstasy 
of joy, which was only moderated when she beheld her 
children, whom she was now about to leave, — and after 
hastily embracing them, fled with all speed towards the 
sea- side. The husband immediately returned , — learned 
the discovery that had taken place, — ran to overtake 
his wife, but only arrived in time to see her transform* 
ation of shape completed, — to see her, in the form of a 
seal, bound from the ledge of a rock into the sea. The 
large animal of the same kind, with whom she had 
held a secret converse, soon appeared, and evidently 
congratulated her, in the most tender manner, on her 
escape. But, before she dived to unknown depths, she 
cast a parting glance at the wretched Shetlander, Whose 
despairing looks excited in her breast a few transient 
feelings of commiseration. " Farewell/' said she to him, 
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f and may all good attend yon! I loved yon very well 
when I resided upon earthy bnt I always loved my first 
husband much better." 

These inhabitants of a submarine world were, in the 
later periods of Christianity, regarded as fallen angels, 
who were compelled to take refuge in the sea: they 
had, therefore, the name of Sea-Trows given to them, 
as belonging to the dominion of the prince of darkness. 
Brand appears to have confirmed this view, by assenting 
to the opinion of the sailors, that it was the devil, who, 
in the shape of great rolling creatures, broke their 
nets ; adding, " it seems to be more than probable that 
evil spirits frequent both land and sea." — Dr. Hibberl. 



FRAGMENTS FROM THE WOODS. 

c< - Iio, the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind r 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope hath given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven— 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the wat'ry waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
' No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold* 
To be content 's his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him, company."— Pope. 

Happening, a few days ago, to take up a volume of 
Lord Erskine's speeches, I was peculiarly struck with 
the passage in which he either invents or relates the 
■speech of an American chieftain, justifying his ani- 
mosity to the invaders of his country, and avowing his 
-determination to defend it. Whether the speech be 
Lord Erskine's own, or the genuine production which 
it purports to be, I have no means of ascertaining; 
-but.be it which it may, there is a soul-stirring energy 
about it which few can peruse without excitement — it 
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is a short and splendid specimen of nature's eloquence* 
which has its fountain in the heart, and irresistibly 
returns to it. The labours of the lamp have produced 
nothing which more effectually answers the purpose 
for which it was intended. It appeals directly to the 
feelings} the simplicity of its sad complaint is over- 
whelming, and its wild, determined, but provoked 
avowal, is not, upon human principles, to be combated; 
There is something to me extremely interesting in (if 
I may so term it) the retrogradation of the American 
Indians upon their woods and wildernesses. Their re*- 
monstrances, their treaties, their talks, their conferences, 
their occasional denunciations, and the thousand plans 
and stratagems by which they hope to arrest the pro- 
gress of the "white man*' upon their territory, are 
most curious. They exhibit, on the one hand, the 
matured device, and ingenious frauds of civilized rapa- 
city 5 and, on the other, the natural alarm of a primitive 
people, too guileless to negotiate, too feeble to avert, 
but still too conscious of its injustice to submit, without 
a struggle, to the deprivation of their beloved inhe- 
ritance. The perusal of this fragment of Lord Erskine's 
set me upon the search after more. Fortunately, 
through the kindness of an American friend, I have 
'been enabled not only to collect some Indian anecdotes, 
but also some specimens of their eloquence, which 
almost deserve, like the speech in question, to be im- 
proved by the recitation of the orator of England. The 
following address was made in the Council Arbour at 
Portage, by the chief of an American tribe of Indians, 
to the first commissioner of the United States. In 
order to understand it clearly, it is necessary to explain 
the circumstances under which it was spoken. A con- 
ference of several suspected tribes had been solicited 
by the American, not in' order either to accuse or ne- 
gotiate, but as an evidence of their good faith and sin- 
cerity. The tribes met, and the ambassador, forgetting 
the purport and stipulations of their conference, imme- 
diately poured out his suspicions, and, in the most 
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violent and indignant terms, denounced as traitors all 
who could meditate an infraction of the treaties which 
had been so solemnly ratified with the United State*. 
The first chief who answered betrayed every conscious* 
ness of guilt; he trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
seemed scarcely able to articulate. Immediately after 
him " Black Thunder" the celebrated patriarch of the 
Fox tribe of Indians, addressed the commissioner. His 
mind had never meditated the slightest treachery, but 
he suspected that the accusation was merely a pre- 
tence, and a prelude to a further encroachment on his 
patrimony. He was -indignant both at the suspicions 
which were avowed, and at the timid consciousness 
with which his predecessor had met them, and with 
a firm and manly dignity, he replied to the commis- 
sioner: — 

"My father, restrain your feelings, and hear calmly what I shall 
say. I shall say if plainly. I shall not speak with fear and trembling. 
I feel no fear ; for I have no cause to fear. I have never injured you; 
and innocence can feel no fear. I turn to you all, red skins and white 
skins — where is the man who will appear as my accuser ? Father, I 
understand not clearly how things are working. I have just been set 
at liberty ; am I again to be plunged into bondage? Frowns are all 
around me ; but I am incapable of change. You, perhaps, may be 
ignorant of what I tell you, but it is a truth, which I call heaven .and 
earth to witness. It is a fact which can easily be proved, that I have 
been assailed in almost every possible way, that pride, fear, feeling, or 
interest can touch me— that I have been pushed to the last to raise 
the tomahawk against you ; but all in vain. I never could be made 
to feel that you were my enemy. If this be the conduct of an enemy \ 
I shall never be your friend. 

** You are acquainted, my father, with my removal above Prairie 
des Chiens. I went, and formed a settlement, and called my warriors 
around me* We took counsel, and from that counsel we never have 
departed. We smoked, and resolved to make common cause with the 
United States. I sent you the pipe — it resembled this ; and I sent it 
by the Missouri, that the Indians of the Mississippi might not know 
what we were doing. You received it. I then told you that your 
itieaefrshould be my friends — that your enemies should be my enemies 
— and that I only awaited your signal to make war. If this he the 
conduct of an enemy, I shall never be your friend. Why do I tell 
you this ? Because it is a truth, and a melancholy truth, that the good 
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things which men do are often buried in the ground,' while theJretf} 
deeds are strippedjiaked, and exposed to the world*. 

44 My father, when I came here, I came to you in friendship. I 
Stile thought I should have to defend myself. I have no defence to 
make.- If I was guilty, I should have come prepared; but I have ever 
held you by the hand, and I am come without excuses. If I had fought 
against you, I would have told you so ; but I have nothing now to say 
here In your councils, except to repeat what I said before to my great 
father, the president of your nation. You heard it, and no doubt re- 
member it. It was simply this : — My lands can never be surrendered ; 
I was cheated, and basely cheated, in the contract ; I will not surrender 
nay country but with my life. 

" Again I call heaven and earth to witness, and I smoke this pipe 
in evidence of my sincerity. If you are sincere, you will receive it from 
me. My only desire is, that we should smoke it together — that I 
should grasp your sacred hand, and claim for myself and my tribe the 
protection of your country. When this pipe touches your lip, may it 
operate as a blessing upon all my tribe— may the smoke rise like a 
-cloud, and carry away with it all the animosities which have arisen 
between us" 

Considering this speech, to have been, what it appears 
to be, totally unpremeditated, there is a singular strength 
and simplicity about it. We find that the American 
Christian missionaries have sometimes succeeded in 
converting the most celebrated chieftains of the tribes; 
thus, in some degree, making a compensation for the 
less peaceful incursions of their military brethren. Among 
the most remarkable of their converts was the Oneida 
warrior, Skenaudoh, who died not very long ago at his 
castle, in the United States, at the advanced age of one 
hundred and ten years. He was the convert of Mr. 
Kirkland, who had undertaken a mission to his tribe; 
and, after a youth addicted to war and drunkenness, 
and all the vices incidental to barbarism, he became 
thoroughly reformed, and lived and died an honour to 
the Christian religion. His conversion from the crying 
sin, not only of savage, but, if we are to credit Mr. 

* The coincidence between this passage and the celebrated <me from 
ghakspeare is very remarkable : — 

" The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.* 1 
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Cobbett, of civilised America also, carries about it 
something of a noble and peculiar character. As the 
chieftain of his tribe, he was, in the year 1775, present 
at a treaty made in Albany, and fell at night into one 
of his usual debauches ; next morning, on awaking, he 
found himself in the street, stripped of all his ornaments, 
and even the insignia of his chieftainship. From that 
hour he was never seen intoxicated. Perhaps all the 
moral eloquence which was ever uttered could not have 
bad such an effect as this consciousness of self-degrada- 
tion. Skenaudoh was one of the ablest Indians that 
ever appeared in North America -, and if the colonies 
feared him with justice before the Revolution, tbey had 
a right to forgive bim, in consequence of his conduct 
during it. His principle was, that on every occasion 
the rights of the natives of a country should be defended* 
This, which in the first instance led him to oppose the 
Anglo-Americans, induced him afterwards to unite with 
them, when what he considered a still more foreign 
stock landed as its invaders. The colonists he would 
have exterminated, if he could; but still a succession of 
generations had infused some of the "red men's" blood 
into their veins, and he preferred them on this account 
to the British, who had reason to regret the preference 
during the revolutionary warfare. The United . States 
honoured him with a public funeral, and the Indians 
gave him the appellation of the " white man's friend $" 
for, though a tornado in war, he was the " zephyr in 
peace," and fully capable of the warmest friendship. 
About a month before his death, in reference to his long 
life and the solitude in which age unfortunately leaves 
us, he most beautifully and pathetically said :— 

" / am an aged hemlock; the winds of an hundred winters 7tave 
whistled through my branches ; I am dead at the top. The gene- 
ration to which J belong has run away and left me. Why I live, 
the great good Spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesus, that I may have 
patience to wait for my appointed time to die." 

That appointed time was soon to come, and his last 
desire was to be buried by the side of the pious mis* 
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sionary by whom he had been converted. Surely She* 
nandoh has at least redeemed himself from the motto 
which we have selected from the immortal satirist 
whose sweet lines are prefixed to this communication; 
—The following is in a different style: it is the fe- 
rocious^ but firm, defiance of the chieftain of the Greek 
nation, to the general who had captured him : — 

" I fought against you at Fort Mimms. I fought against you at 
Georgia. I did you all the injury I could. Had not treachery left me 
desolate, I would have done you more. The warriors who were faith- 
ful all died by my side— they died in battle. I mourn over their loss, 
but they are gone to glory. I am their chief— a captive, but a soldier. 
Do your utmost— I shall not disgrace their memories !" 

Our readers are aware that words like these, coming 
from an Indian captive, are not words of course. They 
mean what they say; and when the fires of death are 
blazing, and the torture is anticipating their effect upon 
the victim, his placid smile exhibits their impotence 
upon a spirit whose endurance is the prelude to his 
national canonization. One sigh, one struggle, would 
exclude him for ever from the tribe's respect and 
the hero's paradise 5 and his captivity affords him the 
most signal and most durable triumph over his enemies. 
A very fine instance of this heroism has been handed 
down in the person of the Virginian chief, Opechau- 
chanough. Bold, artful, and insinuating; master alike 
of arms and intrigue, he kept the early settlers of Vir- 
ginia in a state of continual alarm 5 and when so de- 
crepit from age as to be unable to walk, he, from the 
litter in which he was borne, directed the onset and 
retreat of his warriors in the dreadful massacre of 1641, 
which almost exterminated the colony. At last, worn 
out, exhausted, and almost blind, he was taken prisoner, 
and carried to James Town, where he was mortally 
wounded by the less civilised savage who was appointed 
to guard him. To the last moment his courage re- 
mained unbroken . Like the staff of the prophet, it was 
his support alike in prosperity and adversity, in sickness 
and in death. His last words, indeed,, proved this re- 
markably. Just as he was expiring, he heard an un- 
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usual bustle in his prison, and faintly opening his eyes, 
he discovered a number of persons crowding around for 
the purpose of gratifying a cruel and unseasonable cu- 
riosity. The dying chieftain* 8 sensibility was indignantly 
excited. Without seeming to notice the intruders, he 
raised himself from his mat, and, with a voice and air 
of authority, desired that the governor should instantly 
be sent for; when he arrived, the Indian, looking at 
him steadfastly and scornfully, exclaimed, 

44 Had it been my lot to have captured SirWilliam Berkeley, I should 
have disdained to have thai exposed him to my people." 

The sudden burst of passion was too much for his 
debilitated frame. Nature yielded, and he fell back in 
death, before indignation's hectic had faded from his 
cheek. There is sometimes to be found amongst the 
fragments of this people a spirit of policy, which, 
perhaps, more civilized nations might imitate without 
disadvantage. The following appeal from a Cherokee 
chief to some of his countrymen who were about to join 
our troops against the colonists contains some precepts, 
which, by a little change of words, might be rendered 
applicable to every people upon earth, but more par- 
ticularly to those whose internal dissensions have 
sometimes induced the madness of calling in a foreign 
arbitrament :— 

44 My countrymen ! God made us all, both red and white Americana, 
to live on the same land. Since he has safd that we should live to- 
gether, why do we join the people who come from the salt waters ? We 
can do without them, we and our children. When the great Spirit 
gave us a country, he gave it to be a residence for our lives, and a 
resting-place for our bones ; and this he says to all to whom he has 
given a country. The cold water which he gave us still runs ; so are 
the paths for the government of good men still here. Foolish as I am, 
my little understanding tells me, when I see these things, that they are 
God's works. When the white people first came amongst us, the&eat 
Spirit had forbid our mixture : — we did mix — and, to avoid the pain 
of separating the husband from the wife, the father from his children, 
and the brother from his sister, he has continued the course of the 
mixed blood in our veins. We must remain so, because he directs it 
so. From this mixture of our blood, and accession of ou* strength, 
Washington, the white man's brother, has gained a name in warfare 
—a name far above the names of white men. But you all know how 
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slow was his progress when opposed by the united ami of our fathers f 
and you all know how rapid it has been since whiskey and calico have' 
divided us. Remember, then, that we are one people." 

There are countries in Europe, and not far from 
England, to whom both in ancient and modern times 
the Cherokee's advice might have spared some affliction. 
—Our missionaries have discovered that the talents of 
some of the tribes in the arts of peace have been quite 
commensurate with their warlike capabilities 5 and they 
have skilfully and successfully enlisted their co-operation. 
£ven in the propagation of the gospel, and the diffusion, 
of christian knowledge, they have often found them 
eminently useful. Enthusiasm is the natural charac- 
teristic of a savage life 5 the chase, the scenery, the. 
power of wandering wherever fancy leads, and the prer 
eminence which superiority either in mind or person 
never fails to ensure, awaken the savage into constant 
exertion, and he becomes, in some degree, more or less 
excited and elevated, as it were, by the romance of 
nature. This disposition has particularly evinced 
itself wherever conversion has been successful 5 and 
the dreams and trances which monks invented in the. 
corruptions of the church, for the deception of credulity, 
the Indian zealots have either really experienced in their 
moments of excitement, or, what in its effect is much 
•the same, they have conscientiously worked themselves 
into a belief of their existence. The most remarkable of 
those personages was a chief of the Alleganies, whose 
miraculous conversion and restless piety procured for 
him the appellation of the " Indian Prophet." During 
the first fifty years of his life he was remarkable for 
nothing except his stupidity and intoxication. In bis 
fiftieth year, however, while in the act of lighting his 
pipe, he suddenly fell back upon his bunk, upon which 
he was then sitting, and continued in a state of insensi* 
bility for several hours 5 his family supposing him dead, 
had made preparations for laying him out, according to 
their barbarous practice, the tribe was invited to the 
funeral festivity, and they were in the very act of re- 
moving him when he revived. His first words were, 
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** Don't be alarmed. I have seen heaven. Call the 
nation together, that I may tell them what has appeared 
to me." The nation was accordingly summoned round 
the chieftain, when with much solemnity he informed 
them that he had seen four beautiful young men, who 
had been sent from heaven by the Great Spirit, and who 
thus addressed him : " The Great Spirit is angry with 
you, and with all the red men ; and unless you refrain 
from drunkenness, lying, and stealing, and turn your- 
selves to him, you shall never enter the beautiful place 
which we will now show you." He stated that he was 
then conducted by these, young men to the gate of heaven, 
which was opened, but he was not allowed to enter $ 
that it was more beautiful than any thing which he could 
describe or they conceive $ that the inhabitants appeared 
to be in a state of the most perfect happiness ; that he 
was suffered to remain there three or four hours, and 
was then reconducted by the same young men, who, on 
taking their leave, promised they would visit him early, 
and commanded him to inform all other Indians of what 
he had seen and heard. He immediately visited the 
different tribes in the western states, with the exception 
of the Oneidas. They all put the most implicit faith in 
what he told them, and revered him as a prophet. The 
consequences were most providential; his tribe, from 
being filthy, lazy, and drunken, became a cleanly, in-, 
dustrious, sober, and happy people. The prophet as*- 
serted that he annually received those heavenly visita- 
tions, immediately after each of which he visited th« 
tribes in person ; and it was during one of those annual 
pilgrimages that he died. He was called " the Prophet 
of Peace," in contradistinction to a brother of their 
ferocious chief Tecumseh, who was designated as " the 
Prophet of War." Many of the Indians, however, 
consider the zeal of the missionaries as misplaced, and 
complain loudly on the subject. — On the approach of 
the late war between Great Britain and the United 
States, a formal " talk" was held before American 
commissioners^ when Hauanossa, their orator, thus an* 
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nonnced the determination of the tribes, and took this 
no impolitic opportunity to state their grievance on that 
subject. 

" Brothers, we return thanks to the Great Spirit for the many fa- 
vours he has bestowed on us, and we* hope he will continue to cherish 
his children with his blessings. We rejoice that he has permitted its 
to meet you here to-day in fnendship and in peace. We wish you to 
consider well what we are going to say to you ; for we speak from the 
very bottom of our hearts, and not from the ends of our tongue^ and 
we wish you to do the same. Brothers, we have been told that the 
king over the great waters has greatly injured our white brethren of the 
great council fires, and that war will soon take place. We have heard 
also that the supporters of this king are persuading our red brethren 
to join him, and to raise the tomahawk against the white brethren 
amongst whom we reside. We are told that he is endeavouring to 
win them by presents and by promises, brothers, we do solemnly 
assure you that the agents of this king shall never succeed in destroying 
our affections for you. We wish to live retired* Our highest am- 
bition is to cultivate our corn-fields in peace. War is oui detestation. 
Our fathers have told us its dreadful evils. We well know that 
nothing is to be gained by spilling the blood of our fellow creatures, 
and our children are as dear to us as your children are to you. We 
value also our property, and by war we know we should lose it. Al- 
ready, we are told, have the forces of the Prophet * made an attack on 
our white brethren towards the setting-sun. From our hearts we 
declare to you we shall not espouse his cause. We will never join 
his forces, or wield the tomahawk at the bidding of the king who lives 
beyond the waters. Brothers, we are not the terrible beings you have 
conceived us to be. We do not thirst for blood. We are men, and 
are clothed in the feelings of humanity. Let your women and your 
children sleep in quiet, and tell the white men that our wish is peace. 
Brothers, we have a complaint to make to you. Certain white men 
often come amongst us for the purpose of inducing us to kneel before 
their altars. They come to shake the faith which the Great Spirit has 
breathed into our souls, which is our greatest comfort and worldly 
consolation. Now, our religion is as dear to us as the religion of the 
white man is to him. Why then should they obstinately come 
amongst us. They tend not only to destroy our hopes of a future 
life, but throw us into religious parties and confusion. We formerly 
stated this to the great father of the white people. We were admitted 
into his presence. We were pleased to find that he condemned the 
practice. He knew as well as we did that our red brethren had never 
prospered in their conversion to the religious faith of the white people. 
Brothers, we are happy to inform you that the resolution we adopted 
— - — . ■ 

* The brother of Tecumseh, before referred to. 
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tome yean ago, to abolish the use of strong liquors, has not yet been 
violated. We wish we could say the same thing of our red brethren 
of the Buffaloe village. We are sorry to say that a barrel of whiskey 
is the god they worship. Brothers, we have another complaint to make 
to you : our white brethren often come and carry away our timber 4 
ana last year they cut down more than they did m all the years pre- 
ceding ! Once we owned the whole country— the great forest was our 
own :— the whites have taken part of it — the remainder is still ours; 
and is not property as dear to the red man and the red man's child at 
it is to white men ? Brothers, make your laws known to them, and 
punish them. Make this talk known to all the white men, wherever 
they may be ; and tell them, to live in harmony and peace is the wish 
ef the heart and the tribe of Hauanossa." 

Infinitely, however, the most simple, soul-stirring, 
energetic speech, in the annals of Indian eloquence, is 
the well-known speech of Logan, the celebrated Shaw* 
anee chieftain*. 

Nothing more reconciles the spirits of savage life to its 
close than the probability of a splendid funeral. FoAnis 
they will endure almost any privation $ and even at this 
day, in the remote parts of Ireland, the scanty savings 
of laborious poverty are not unfrequently left by will to 
provide the wretched peasant the posthumous reputation 
of a merry wake and well-attended burial. The opinion 
of the North American Indians upon this subject is 
strikingly exemplified by the following oration, delivered 
by a chief of the Teton tribe, over the body of *' Black 
Buffaloe/' the flower of the warriors, who had died, at a 
conference held with the Americans at Portage de Sioux. 
It is pathetic in the extreme, and glows with a manly 
though mournful energy. 

- « Warriors, do not grieve ; misfortunes will happen to the best of 
men. Death will come, and always comes out of season. It is the 
command of the Great Spirit, and all nations and people must- obey. 
What is passed and cannot be prevented should not be grieved for. 
Be not discouraged then, that in visiting your father here, you have 
lost your cbiefc Misfortunes are not peculiar to our path — they grow 
every where. What a misfortune for me that I did not die to-day in* 
stead of him who lies before us. My trifling loss would have been 
doubly repaid by the glories of my burial* They would have wiped 
away all tears. Instead of being covered with the cloud of sorrow, 

• Vide the Notes to " Gertrude of Wyoming/' 
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bed-ridden ; he could not see the sorrows of his children. 
Alas ! in a few years more, perhaps, this perishable record 
may be all that remains of the warrior of Oneida, May 
the arrow which ends his sorrows have its barbs smoothed 
by the reflection, that his name is not dead among " the 
white men/'— « Outalissa." New Monthly Magazine. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Bosphorus of Thrace, in whatever point of view 
it is considered, is unequalled in the interest it excites ; 
whether with reference to the surprising nature of its 
origin 5 the number of local circumstances attached to 
its ancient history; the matchless beauty of its scenery; 
its extraordinary animal ^productions; the number of 
rare plants blooming amidst its towering precipices ; its 
fleets and gondolas, towns, villages, groves and gardens; 
the cemeteries of the dead, and the busy walks of the 
living; its painted villas, verandas, flowery terraces, 
domes, towers, quays, and mouldering edifices: all 
these in their turn excite and gratify curiosity 5 while 
the dress and manners of the inhabitants, contrasting 
the splendid costume and indolence of the East, with 
the plainer garb and activity of the West, offer to the 
stranger an endless source of reflection and amuse- 
ment. 

It was near midnight -when we returned from this 
excursion. On the following morning we determined 
to leave the Moderate, and proceed to Constantinople 
in one of the gondolas that ply in the canal for hire. 
• *These are more beautiful than the gondolas of Venice $ 
and are often richly ornamented, although destitute 
of any covering. They are swifter than any of our 
boats upon the Thames 5 and this fact, I am told, has 
been ascertained by an actual contest, between a party 
of Turkish gondoliers in their own boat, and a set of 
Thames watermen in one of their wherries. We passed the 
gorge of the canal, remarkable as the site of the bridge 
constructed by Darius for the passage of his numerous 
army 5 the grandeur of the scenery increasing as we 
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-approached the capital. The sides of the canal ap-' 
peared covered with magnificent pavilions, whose por- 
ticoes, reaching to the water's edge, were supported 
by pillars of marble; when, all at once, the prospect 
of Constantinople, with the towns of Scutari and Pera, 
opened upon us, and filled our minds with such astonish- 
ment and admiration, that the impression can never be 
effaced. Would only that the effect produced upon the 
mind could receive expression from the pen ! As nothing 
in the whole world can equal such a scene, it is im- 
possible by any comparison to convey an idea of what 
we saw. Le Bruyn, one of the oldest European tra- 
vellers before the close of the seventeenth century, 
apologised for introducing a description of this astonish- 
ing sight, after the number of relations which other 
authors had afforded : What must then be the nature of an 
apology used by an author, who, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, should presume to add one to the number; 
especially when it is added, that more has been written 
on the subject since the days of Le Bruyn than in all 
the ages which had preceded him, from the earliest 
establishment of the Byzantine colonies to the time in 
which he lived. In the long catalogue thus afforded, no 
one has been more happy in his description of Constan- 
tinople than an author, who had himself no ocular 
demonstration of the veracity of his remarks 11 . The 
Turkish squadron, returned from a summer cruise, were, 
when we arrived, at anchor off the point of the seraglio. 
One of the ships, a three-decker, the construction of a 
French engineer of the name of Le Brun, Surprised us 
by its extraordinary beauty, and the splendour of its 
appearance. Its guns were all of polished brass ; slud 
its immense ensign, reaching to the surface of the water, 
was entirely of silk. 

- After what has been said of the external magnificence 
of this wonderful city, the reader is, perhaps, ill pre- 
pared for a view of the interior; the horror, the 
wretchedness, and filth of which are not to be conceived. 

• HUt. of the Decline end Fill of toe Roman Empire, c. xvfr 
vol. I. E 
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Its streets are narrow, dark, and ill paved, and at the 
same time full of holes and ordure. In the most 
abominable alleys of London or Paris there is nothing 
so disgusting. They more resemble the interior of 
common sewers than public streets. The putrefying 
carcasses of dead dogs, with immense heaps of dung and 
mud, obstruct a passage through them. From the in- 
equalities and holes in the narrow causeway, it is almost 
impossible to proceed without danger of putting an 
ankle out of joint. We landed at Galata, in the midst 
of dunghills j on which a number of large, lean, mangy 
dogs, some with whelps, wallowing in mire, and all 
covered with filth and slime, were sprawling or feeding* 
The appearance of a Frank * instantly raises an alarm 
among the animals, who never bark at the Turks; and, 
as they were roused by our coming on shore, the noise 
became so great that we could not hear each other- 
speak. To this clamour were added the brawlings of a 
dozen porters, vociferously proffering their services, 
and beginning to squabble with each other as fast as 
any of them obtained a burden. At length we were 
able to move on; but. in such confined, stinking, and 
yet crowded lanes, that we almost despaired of being 
able to proceed. The swarm of dogs, howling and 
barking, continually accompanied us, and some of the 
largest attempted to bite. When we reached the little 
inn of Pera, where a few small rooms, like the divisions 
in a rabbit-hutch, had been prepared for our reception, 
we saw at least .fifty of these mongrels collected round 
the door in the yard, like wolves disappointed of their 
prey. The late storms had unroofed several of the 
houses in Pera; that in which we lodged was among 
the number; one corner of it had been carried away 
with the wind, so that, without climbing to the top for 
a view of the city, we commanded a fine prospect of 
the Golden Horn, and part of Constantinople, through 
the walls of our bed-rooms, which were open to the air,* 



* The name applied to every Christian in the Levant, of whatsoever 
nation* , . - • 
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Pera had recently suffered in consequence of a con- 
flagration which had nearly consumed every house in 
the place. There was reason to believe some improve- 
ment would take place during its restoration $ but we 
found it rising, from its ashes like a new phoenix, without 
the slightest deviation from the form and appearance of 
its parent. The exception only of one or two houses 
formerly of wood and rebuilt with stone might be noticed ; 
but all the rest were as ugly, inconvenient, and liable 
to 'danger as before j and were it not for a few workmen 
employed in fronting the houses of the merchants, no 
stranger could discover that any accident had taken 
place. 

Considering the surprising extent of the city and 
suburbs of Constantinople, the notions entertained of 
its commerce, and the figure it has long made in history j 
all the conveniences, if not the luxuries, of life might 
be there expected. Previous to an arrival, if any in- 
quiry is made of merchants, and other persons who 
have visited the place, as to the commodities of its 
markets, the answer is almost always characterised by 
exaggeration. They will affirm that every thing a* 
stranger can require may be purchased in Constan- 
tinople as in London, Paris, or Vienna j whereas, if 
truth be told, hardly any one article good in its kind 
can be procured. Let a foreigner visit the bazars*, 
properly so called, he will see nothing but slippers, 
clumsy boots of bad leather, coarse muslins, pipes, 
tobacco, coffee, cooks' shops, drugs, flower-roots, 
second-hand pistols, poniards, and the worst manu- 
factured wares in the world. In Pera, where Greeks 
and Italians are supposed to supply all the necessities 
of the Franks, a few pitiful stalls are seen, in which 
every thing is dear and bad. Suppose a stranger to 
arrive from a long journey, in want of clothes for his 
body 5 furniture for his lodgings; books or maps for 
his instruction and amusement; paper, pens, ink, 
cutlery, shoes, hats; in short, those articles which are 

* Bazar is the Turkish wofd for Market, 

e2 
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found in almost every city of the world ; he will find 
few or none of them in Constantinople, except of a 
quality so inferior as to render them incapable of an- 
swering any purpose for which they were intended. The 
few commodities exposed for sale are either exports 
from England, unfit for any other market, or which is 
worse, German and Dutch imitations of English manu- 
facture. The woollen cloths are hardly suited to cover 
the floor of their own counting-houses ; every article of 
cutlery and hardware is detestable; the leather used 
for shoes and boots so bad that it can scarcely be 
wrought ; hats, hosiery, linen, buttons, buckles, are all 
of the same character ; of the worst quality, and yet of 
the highest price. But there are other articles of .mer- 
chandize, to which we have been accustomed to annex 
the very name of Turkey, as if they were the peculiar 
produce of that country; and these at least a foreigner 
expects to find; but not one of them can be had. Ask 
for a Turkish carpet, you are told you must send for it 
to Smyrna; for Greek wines to the Archipelago; for a 
Turkish sabre to Damascus ; for the sort of stone ex- 
pressly denominated turquoise, they know not what you 
mean ; for red leather— they import it themselves from 
Russia or from Africa; still you are said to be in the 
centre of the commerce of the world : and this may be 
true enough with reference to the freight of vessels 
passing the straits which is never landed. View the 
exterior of Constantinople, and it seems the most opu«* 
lent and flourishing city in Europe; examine its in- 
terior, and its miseries and deficiencies are so striking, 
that it must be considered the meanest and poorest 
metropolis of the world. The ships which crowd its ports 
have-no connexion with its welfare : they are for the most 
part French, Venetian, Ragusan, Sclavonian, and Grecian 
Vessels, to or from the Mediterranean, exchanging the 
produce of their own countries for the rich harvests of 
Po)and ; and the salt, honey, and butter of the Ukraine; 
the hides, tallow, hemp, furs, and metals of Russia and 
Siberia; the whole of which exchange is transacted in 
other ports, without any interference on the part of 
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Turkey. Never was there a people in possession of 
such advantages, who either knew or cared so little for 
their enjoyment. Under a wise government, the in- 
habitants of Constantinople might obtain the riches of 
all the empires of the earth. Situated as they are, it 
cannot be long before other nations, depriving them of 
such important sources of wealth, will convert to better 
purpose the advantages they have so long neglected. 

Dr. Clarke. 



MODERN LEARNING EXEMPLIFIED. 

This witty jeu t? esprit was written by the late celebrated Greek 
scholar, Professor Porson, to ridicule the system of education which 
was pursued at Oxford, prior to the reformation since effected at that 
university. 

METAPHYSICS.- 

Professor. What is a salt-box? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

P. How is it divided? 

S. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 

P.* Very well. Show the distinction. 

S. A salt-box may be where there is no salt, but salt 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of a box of salt. 

P. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided? 

S. Yes, by a partition. 

P. What is the use of this division ? 

S. To separate the coarse salt from the fine. , 

P. How! think a little. 

S. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

P. To be sure : to separate the fine from the coarse. 
But are not salt-boxes otherwise distinguished? 

S . Yes ; into possible, probable, and positive. 

P. Define these several sorts of salt-boxes. 

S. A possible salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold in the 
joiner's hands. 

P. Why so? 

S. t Because it hath not yet become a salt-box, having 
never had any salt in it, and it may possibly be applied 
to some other use. 
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P. Very true; for a salt-box which never had, hatb 
not now, and perhaps never iriay have, any salt in it, 
can only be termed a possible salt-box. What is a 
probable salt-box ? 

- S. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop 
to buy salt, and who hath sixpence in his pocket to 
pay the shopkeeper. And a positive salt-box is one 
which hath actually and bona fide got salt in it. 

P. Very good : What other divisions of salt-boxes do 
you recollect? 

S. They are divided into substantive and pendent. A 
substantive salt-box is that which stands by itself on 
the table or dresser, and the pendent is that which 
hangs by a nail against the wall. 

P. What is the idea of a salt-box ? 

S. It is that image which the mind conceives of a 
salt-box when no salt is present. 

P. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box? 

S. It is the idea of a salt-box abstracted from the 
idea of a box, or of salt, or of a salt-box, or of a box of 
salt. 

P. Very right: by this means you acquire almost 
perfect knowledge of a salt-box: but tell me, is the 
idea of a salt-box a salt idea? 

S. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt 
contained in it. 

P. True : and therefore an abstract idea cannot be 
either salt or fresh, round or square, long or short 3 and 
this shows the difference between a salt idea and an 
idea of salt. Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential or 
an accidental property of a salt-box? 

S. It is essential: but if there should be a crack in 
the bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt would 
be termed an accidental property of that salt-box. 

P. Very well, very well indeed : what is the salt 
called with respect to the box? 

S. It is called its contents. 

P. And why so? 

S. Because the cook is content, quoad hoc, to find 
plenty of salt in the box. 

P. You are very right. Let us now proceed to 
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P. How many modes are there in a salt-box? 

S. Three : bottom, top, and sides. 

P. How many modes are there in salt boxes? 

5. Four: the formal, the substantial, the accidental, 
and the topsy-turvy. 

P. Define these several modes. 

S. The formal respects the figure or shape of the 
box, such as round, square, oblong, &c. &c. The sub* 
stantial respects the work of the joiner; and the acci- 
dental depends upon the string by which the box is 
hung against the wall. 

JR. Very well : what are the consequences of the 
accidental mode ? 

S. If the string should break, the box would fall, the 
salt be spilt, the salt-box be broken, and the cook in a 
passion; and this is the accidental mode, with its con- 
sequences. 

P. How do you distinguish between the top and 
bottom of a salt- box? * 

S. The top of a box is that part which is uppermost, 
and the bottom that which is lowest in all positions. 

P. You should rather say, the uppermost part is the 
top, and the lowest part the bottom. How is it then 
if the bottom should be the uppermost ? 

S. The top would then be lowermost, so that the 
bottom would become the top, and the top would be- 
come the bottom; and this is called the topsy-turvy 
mode, which is nearly allied to the accidental, and fre- 
quently arises from it. 

P. Very good: But are not salt-boxes sometimes 
single, and sometimes double ? 
- 8. Yes. 

P. Well then, mention the several combinations of 
salt-boxes, with respect to their having salt or not. 

S. They are divided into single salt-boxes, having 
salt; single salt-boxes, having no salt; double salt- 
boxes, having no salt; double salt-boxes, having salt; 
and single double salt-boxes,- having salt and no salt. 
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P. Hold ! hold ! you are going too far. 
Governor of the Institution, We can't allow further 
time for logic 5 proceed, if you please, to 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

P. Pray, sir, what is a salt-box? 

S. It is a combination of matter, fitted, framed, and 
joined by the hands of a workman in the form of a box, 
and adapted to the purpose of receiving, containing, 
and retaining salt. 

P. Very good : what are the mechanical powers con^ 
cerned in the construction of a salt-box? 

S. The axe, the saw, the plane, and the hammer. 

P. How are these powers applied to the purpose 
intended ? 

S. The axe to fell the tree, the saw to split the 
timber. 

P. Consider ; it is the property of the mall and 
wedge to split. 

S. The saw to slit the timber, the plane to smooth 
and -thin the boards. " 

P. How } Take time, take time. 

S. To thin and smooth the boards. 

P. To be sure 5 the boards are first thinned and then 
smoothed. Go on. 

S. The plane to thin and smooth, ^nd the hammer 
to drive the nails. 

P. Or rather tacks. — Have not some philosophers 
considered glue as one of the mechanical powers ? 

S. Yes; and it is still so considered ; but it is called 
an inverse mechanical power; because, where it is the 
property of the direct mechanical powers to generate 
motion 5 glue, oil the contrary, prevents motion by 
keeping the parts to which it is applied fixed to each 
other. 

P. Very true : what is the mechanical law of the 
satof 

. S. The power is to resistance as the number of teeth 
and force impressed, multiplied by the number of strokes 
in a given time. s 
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P. Is the saw only used in slitting timber into 
boards? 

S. Yes : it is also employed in cutting timber into 
lengths. 

P. No lengths. A thing cannot be said to have been 
cut into* lengths. 

- S. Into shortnesses. 

P. Very right : what are the mechanical laws of the 
hammer ? 

Governor. We have just received intelligence that 
dinner is nearly ready 5 and as the medical class is yet 
to be examined, let the medical gentlemen therefore, 
come forward. 

ANATOMY. 

P. What is a salt-box? 

S. It is a body composed of wood, glue, nails, and 
hinges. 

P. How is this body divided? 

S. Into external and internal. 

P. Very good: external and internal 5 very proper: 
and what are the external parts of a salt-box ? 

5. One fundamental, four laterals, and one super- 
lateral. 

P. And how do you find the internal parts of a salt- 
box? 

& Divided by a vertical membrane or partition into 
two large cavities or sinuses. 

- P. Are these cavities always equal ? 

S. They used to be so formerly 5 but modern joiners 
have found it best to have them unequal,, for the more 
convenient accommodation Of the mscera % or- con tents: 
the larger cavity for the reception of the coarser vkcera % 
and the smaller for the fine. 

P. Very true, sir 5 thus have modern joiners, by 
their improvements, excelled the first makers of salt- 
boxes. Tell me now, what peculiarity do. you. observe 
in the superlateral member of the salt-box ? 

S. Whereas all the other members are. fixed and 
stationary, with respect to each other, the superlateral 
is moveable on a pair of hinges. 

£ 5 
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P. To what purpose is it so constructed ? 
S. For the admission, retention, and emission of the 
saline particles. 

Governor. This is sufficient. Let us proceed to 

SURGERY, AND THE PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 

P. Mention a few of the disorders to which a salt- 
box is liable. 

S. A cracked and leaky fundamental ; gaping of the 
joints in the lateral; laxatien of the hinges; and an 
accession and concretion of filth and foulness, external 
and internal. 

P. Very well. How would you treat these disorders B 
Begin with the first. 

S. I would calk the leaky fundamental with pledgets 
of tow, which I would secure in the fissure by a strip 
of linen or paper pasted over. For the starting lateral 
points, I would administer powerful astringents, such. 
as the gluten cornuosa, and would bind the parts to- 
gether by triple bandages, until the joints should knit. 

P. Would yon not assist with chalybeates ? 

S. I would attack the disease with prepared iron, in 
doses proportioned to the strength of the parts. 

P. How would you manage the laxation of the hinges ? 

S. I would first examine whether it was occasioned 
by the starting of the points which annex the processes 
to the superlateral or its antagonist $ or by a loss of the 
fulcrum; or by an absolute fracture of the sutures. In 
the first case, I would secure the process by a screw 3 in 
the second, I would bring the sutures together, and 
introduce the fulcrum ; and in the last, I would entirely 
remove the fractured hinge, and supply its place, fro 
tempore, with one of leather. 

P. Very well, sir; very well. Now for your treat- 
ment in case of accumulated foulnesses, external and 
internal. But first tell me how this foulness is con- 
tracted. 

S. Externally, by the greasy hands of the cook 5 and 
internally, by the solutions and adhesion of the saline 
particles. 
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P. Very true $ and now for the care. 

8. I would first evacuate the abominable vessel, 
through the prima via. I would then exhibit detergents 
and diluents ; such as the saponaceous preparation* 
with plenty of aqua font ana, 

P. Would not aqua ccelestis answer better ? 

S. Yes i plenty of aqua ccelestis with the marine 
9 and. I would also apply the friction brush, with a 
brisk and strong hand, until the excrementitious con- 
crete should be totally dissolved and removed. 

P. Very proper. What next ? 

S. I would use the cold bath by means of a common 
pump. I would then apply lintal absorbents 5 and, 
finally, exsiccate the body by exposition, either in the 
sun, or before the culinary or kitchen fire. 

P, In what situation would you leave the superlateral 
valve during the exsiccating operation ? 

8. I would leave it open to the extent, in order that 
the rarified humidities might escape from the abdominal 
cavities* or sinuses, < 

. i 

CHYMISTBY. 

P. You have mentioned the saponaceous preparation : 
how is that procured ? 

S. By the action of a vegetable alkaline salt upon a 
pinguidinous or unctuous substance. 

P. What is salt ? 

S. It is a substance sui generis, pungent to the taste, 
of an antiseptic quality; and is produced by crystalliza- 
tion, or the evaporation of the fluid in which it is sus- 
pended. • 

P. How many kinds of salt occur in a salt-box ? 

S, Two : coarse and fine. 

P. You have said that the saponaceous preparation 
is procured by the action of an alkaline salt upon a 
pinguidinous or unctuous substance. - Describe the 
process. * 

S. If a great quantity o^ strong lye be procured* by 
passing water through the wootUasfees, l and if a very* 
large- body of a pinguidinous .habit Should 4>e> iramertfed 
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in this lye, and exposed to a considerable heat, the 
action of the lye, or rather of the salts with which it 
abounds, npon the pinguidinous body, would cause the 
mixture to coagulate into soap. 

Notice was given at this instant that dinner was on 
the table : the examination was concluded, and the par- 
ties separated j the examiners rejoicing in the antici- 
' pation of a feast, and the examined happy in finding the 
fiery trial over. 



THE LAST SONG. 

Mu6T it be? Then farewell, 
Thou whom my woman's heart cherish'd so long: 
Farewell, and be this song 

The last, wherein I say <c I loved thee well." 

Many a weary strain 
(Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
Utter d, of love and death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh ! if, in after years, 
The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not the pain depart, 

But shed over my grave a few sad tears. 

Think of me, still so young, 
Silent theugh fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to disobey 

The passionate Spirit that around me clang. 

Farewell again, — and yet, 
Must it indeed be so, — and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of 6ummer set? 

Never ; for soon the wind 
Will waft your barque over the Biscay foam, 
Far from your early home, 

Your friends,— and can you leave us, then, behind: 
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For me — my days are gone. 
No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Cbaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont : oh ! 'twas for yon alone. 

Bat, on my bier I '11 lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 
L. London Magazine, 



THE ASSASSIN LOVER. 

John Andrew Gobdier was born at Jersey, in the early 
part of the 1 8th century. He was a respectable and 
wealthy young man, of inoffensive life, and correct 
manners. Having been attached for several years to a 
beautiful and accomplished young woman, in the island 
of Guernsey, he had surmounted those difficulties which 
always increase and strengthen the passion of love, and 
the day for leading his mistress to the altar was at length 
fixed. The impatience of love, on such an occasion, 
need not be described) hours were years, and a few 
leagues ten thousand miles. The land of promise at 
length appears; he leaps on the beach, and without 
waiting for refreshment, or his servant and baggage, 
aets out, alone and on foot, for that house which be had 
so often visited. The servant, who quickly followed, 
was surprised at being informed that his master had not 
yet arrived. Having waited, in anxious expectation, 
till midnight, the apprehensions of the lady and her 
family were proportionate to the poignancy of their 
feelings, and the circumstances' of the case : messengers 
were sent, at the dawn of day, to examine and inquire 
in different quarters, but without success. After days 
of dreadful suspense, and nights of unavailing anxiety, 
the corpse of the unfortunate Gordier was at length 
discovered in a cavity among the rocks, disfigured with 
many wounds } but no circumstance' transpired on which 
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to ground a suspicion, or even hazard a conjecture, 
concerning the perpetrator of so foal a murder* The 
regret of both families, for a good young man, thus cut 
off in the meridian of life and expectation, by a cruel 
assassin, was increased by the mystery in which it was 
enveloped $ the anguish of the young lady was not of a 
species which relieves itself by external sorrow, and 
loud lamentation; she never shed a tear, " but let con- 
cealment like a worm i' the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek: she pined in thought." Her virtues and her 
beauty having excited. general admiration, the family, 
after a few years, was prevailed on to permit Mr. Galliard, 
a merchant of the island, to become her suitor ; in hope 
that a second lover might gradually withdraw her at- 
tention from the lamented catastrophe of her first. In 
submission to the will of her parents, but with repeated 
and strong declarations that she never would marry 
Galliard, he was occasionally admitted ; but the unhappy 
woman found it difficult to suppress a certain involun- 
tary antipathy which she always felt whenever he ap* 
proached her. Such was the ardour of passion, or such 
the fascinating magic of her charms, that repulse only 
stimulated desire, and Galliard persisted in h;s unwel- 
come visits, frequently endeavouring, but in vain, to 
prevail on the unfortunate lady to accept a present from 
his bands. It was remarked by her friends, that he 
was particularly urgent to present her with a Beautiful 
trinket of expensive workmanship, and valuable mas- 
ter ials, which she positively and firmly refused : adding, 
with a correctness of sentiment, and propriety of com* 
duct, not always observed by women on such occasions, 
that it was base, dishonourable, and mean, to receive 
favours from a man whose hand she would never accept. 
But Galliard, by earnestness, assiduity, and by exciting 
pity, the common resource of artful men, had won over 
the mother to second his wishes; in her desire to for- 
ward his suit, she had, during the night, tied the trinket 
in question to her daughter's watch-chain, and forbade 
her, on pain of maternal displeasure, to remove this 
token of unaccepted love. The health of the fair mourner 
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had been considerably impaired by her sufferings, and 
the mother of the murdered man, who had ever regarded 
her with the tenderest affection, crossed the sea to visit 
her, and offer every consolation in her power, and what 
in such cases is always the most soothing consolation, 
to mingle tears with hers. The sight of one so nearly 
related to her first, her only love, called forth a thousand 
melancholy ideas in her mind ; she recounted many little 
incidents, which lovers only consider as important, to 
the old lady, who fondly inquired into and anxiously 
obtained every minute particular concerning her beloved 
son. It was during one of these conversations that the 
afflicted female sunk in a convulsion on the floor > and 
while her relations were conveying her towards a sofa, 
their terror was considerably augmented, by observing 
that the eyes of Mrs. Gordier were instantaneously 
caught by the glittering appendage to the lady's watch* 
chain, that well-known token of her son's affection, 
which, with a loud voice, frantic gesture, and disordered 
countenance; she declared her son had purchased, as a 
gift for his mistress, previous to his last departure from 
Jersey. With a dreadful look, in which horror, indigo 
nation, wonder, and suspicion were alternately mingled; 
she repeated this extraordinary circumstance, as well as 
the agitated state of her feelings would permit, to the 
victim of affliction, during the interval* of a short reco- 
very. The moment the poor sufferer understood that 
the splendid toy she had hitherto so much despised was 
once in the possession of Gordier, the intelligence seemed 
to plant new daggers in her heart ; she made an effort 
to press it to her lips : her eyes for a moment exhibited 
the wild stare of madness stung to its highest pitch, by 
the envenomed dart of horrible conviction $ then crying 
oat, "Oh! murderous villain!" she expired in the 
arms of an attendant. . After such a discovery it seems 
scarcely necessary to unfold the circumstances of this 
mysterious assassination. GalHard, enamoured of, and 
envying Gordier the possession of his mistress* had 
evidently way-laid him from the port, TburdeYed, and 
plundered him of the trinket 3 hoping that after his 
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death he might possess a jewel far more precious. On 
being charged with the crime, he denied it, but with 
evident confusion and equivocation; and while the 
injured family were despatching a messenger for the 
officers of justice, he confirmed their suspicions by sui- 
cide, and an impious letter left in his apartment. 



A HAMPSHIRE FARMER'S LETTER. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

I am one of those unfortunate parents, who, as my 
wife observes, are blest, but as experience tells me, are 
curst, with a son who is cleverer than his father. I was 
born to a considerable estate in Hampshire j and al- 
though I make the observation, was considered as a 
youth of rising genius and ability, being known a\l over 
the country for the superior way in which I smoked 
hams, cured bacon, and held the plough. I early imbibed 
an aversion to literature, from the appearance of pur 
village curate, who was a poet and a philosopher, but 
throve so much worse on these qualities than our family 
did on bacon, that I determined never to introduce a 
book into our cottage, except the Art of Cookery, "and 
the Prayer Book. I kept this vow until my son attained 
the age of fourteen years, and as I often boasted to my 
neighbours, knew neither how to write nor read. One 
unhappy evening, When 1 had invited the learned curate 
to try the goodness of my new-made wines, and £ream 
cheeses, the conversation turned on the subject of 
education. " I vow," said our guest to my wife, €i you 
should send your son William to the grammar-school at 
Winchester 5 it was there I picked up my learning;" and 
your leanness too, thought I. " No, no, Mr. Curate, 
William shall never, during my lifetime, be guilty of 
knowing how to write or read verses, or any such stuff. 
I have heard of your poets and philosophers,'* I added, 
casting a glance at my reverend friend's length of face, 
and scantiness of apparel, " and never shall my son lose 
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the ruddiness of his cheek, or the peace of his mind, for 
all the talent that a year's schooling can bring." The 
subject was now dropped for some time, until again re- 
sumed by the policy of the curate, who was my wife's 
agent in this concerted scheme. " Pray, good folks," 
said he, addressing us all, " who wrote the Psalms?" 
" Proverbs," cried I, with a cunning look of intelligence; 
" Revelations," screamed my wife; " Job," roared my 
daughter; " Moses," shrieked my sister; " David," 
whined my son. " Well done, my boy," exclaimed the 
curate; and after a few well-feigned hysterics on the 
part of my wife, to which my children furnished a chorus, 
1 was prevailed upon to send William to Winchester. 

A sad alteration has since taken place in our family; 
my poor boy has returned from school, but so altered 
both in person and manner, that even the acute instinct 
of parental affection* can scarcely recognize him. His 
cheeks, which were once as red as the sun at mid-day, 
and as broad, Mr. Editor, as a Christmas ham, are now 
wan and pale; and to aggravate, if possible, my distress, 
he actually exults in the change, and tells me that red 
cheeks are completely out of fashion; and that a poet 
should always be like a Daddy Longlegs. " An author, 
sir," said he, " should be as thin as the poet of old, 
who was compelled to put lead in his^ pockets, lest he 
should be blown away by the violence of the wind." 
" Ah ! Will," said I, " the brass in your face will su« 
persede the necessity of wearing lead in your pocket;" 
and pleased, for an instant, at the only joke I ever 
brought forth that was not still-born, resumed awhile 
my wonted mirth and good humour. 

it was but the other day, Mr. Editor, that I met my 
son at the door, drenched to the skin, and disfigured 
with mud : on inquiring into the cause of his disaster, 
he informed me that he had been endeavouring to imitate 
the character of a shepherd, in Pope's Pastorals. " The 
Pope's Pastorals," 1 exclaimed, " what are you going 
to desert the religion of your ancestors, and turn Ca- 
tholic, you unnatural heretic V* " No, father,'' said h^, 
with a rueful smile/" Pope was a poet, who wrote verses 
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about shepherds, and damons, and Chloes, and I wanted 
to see if I could repeat his poem, in the character of a 
lore-sick swain; but on throwing myself by the side of 
a ditch (for want of a purling rivulet) with a Jew's-harp 
in my hand, our neighbour, Farmer Giles, came behind* 
and pushed me." 

I shall mention one more instance of my hero's newly- 
acquired absence of mind, and leave you to form your 
own comments on it. 

We had been staying some time at Wendover, when 
my brother, the master of the post-office, requested my 
son (as he himself was compelled to rise by day-break, 
on business) to deliver the bags to the guard, when the 
mail came by, about one o'clock in the morning. William 
promised to execute this commission with care and 
fidelity, and we all retired to rest. At the appointed 
time the horn sounded, the mail drove up, and the guard 
called aloud for the bags. My son, starting up from a 
poetical reverie, hastily arose $ bat instead of entering the 
room where the packets were usually deposited, hurried 
by mistake into the master's bed-chamber, and taking 
up the first thing that presented itself, which happened 
to be a pair of leather breeches, ran down with them to 
the guard, who by reason of the darkness of the morning, 
and the hurry of the moment, did not discover the mistake 
until the bags were all forwarded the next day to the 
general post-office. The superintendent of this depart- 
ment immediately subjected them to anatomical process, 
in order to discover whether treasonable despatches were 
lodged in them ; and not satisfied with this precaution, 
sent them to the ministry, the majority of whom wertf 
then resident in London. A Cabinet Council was ac- 
cordingly summoned, the members of which, judiciously 
apprehending that the dislocated raiment might be the 
concerted signal of rebellion, like the violets and repub- 
lican tricolours of France, commanded all the head 
breeches-makers in London to swear upon oath, whether 
or not there was any thing peculiar in the formation of 
the garments. The affair was then sifted to the bottom, 
by a Committee of Secrecy, who were appointed to 
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investigate the circa instances, the Green Bag was re- 
sorted to, and with considerable difficulty our family 
escaped the charge of high treason. — Richard Meadows. 

Gold's London Magazine* 



FEELINGS EXCITED BY A LONG VOYAGE- 
VISIT TO A NEW CONTINENT. 

^To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he 
has to make is an excellent preparative. From the 
moment you lose sight of the land you have left, all is 
vacancy until you step on the opposite shore, and are 
launched at once into the bustle and novelties of another 
world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should cor- 
rect the expression. To one given up to day-dreaming* 
and fond of losing himself in reveries, a sea voyage is 
full of subjects for meditation ; but then they are the 
wonders of the deep, and of the air, and rather tend to 
abstract the mind from worldly themes. I delighted to 
loll over the quarter railing, or climb to the main- top 
on a calm day, and muse for hours together on the 
tranquil bosom of a summer's sea ; or to gaze upon the 
piles of golden clouds just peering above the horizon, 
fancy them some fairy realms, and people them with a 
creation of my own. To watch the gentle undulating 
billows rolling their silver volumes, as if to die away on 
those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security 
£nd awe, with which I looked down from my giddy 
height on the monsters of the deep at their uncouth 
gambols. Shoals of porpoises tumbling about the bow 
of the ship 5 the grampus slowly heaving his huge form 
above the surface ; .or the ravenous shark darting like a 
spectre through the blue waters. My imagination would 
conjure up all that I had heard or read of the watery 
world beneath me 3 of the finny herds that roam its 
fathomless valleys 5 of shapeless monsters that lurk 
among the very foundations of the earth 5 and those 
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wild phantasms that swell the tales of fishermen and 
sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail gliding along the edge of 
the ocean would be another theme of idle speculation. 
How interesting this fragment, of a world hastening to 
rejoin the great mass of existence! What a glorious 
monument of human invention, that has thus triumphed 
over wind and wave; has brought the ends of the earth 
in communion; has established an interchange of bless- 
ings, pouring into the steril regions of the north all the 
luxuries of the south; diffused the light of knowledge 
and the charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound 
together those scattered portions of the human race, 
between which nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable barrier! 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting 
at a distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the 
monotony of the surrounding expanse attracts attention. 
It proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been 
completely wrecked; for there were the remains of 
handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened 
themselves to this spar, to prevent their being washed 
off by the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could be ascertained. The wreck 
had evidently drifted about for many months ; clusters 
of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea-> weeds 
flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the 
crew? Their struggle has long been over; — they have 
gone down amidst the roar of the tempest; — their bones 
lie whitening in the caverns of the deep. Silence — 
oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, and 
no one can tell the story of their end. What sighs 
have' been wafted after that ship! what prayers offered 
up at the deserted fire-side of home ! How often has 
the mistress, the wife, and the mother, pored over the 
daily news, to catch some casual intelligence of this 
rover of the deep! How has expectation darkened 
into anxiety— anxiety into dread — and dread into de- 
spair! Alas! not one memento shall ever return for 
love to cherish. All that shall ever be known is, that 
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She sailed from her port, " and was never heard of 
more." 

The sight of the wreck, as usual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes. This was particularly the case in 
the evening, when the weather, which had hitherto 
been fair, began to look wild and threatening, and gave . 
indications of one of those sudden storms that will 
sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer 
voyage. As we sat round the dull light of a lamp, in 
the cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, every one 
had his tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was particu- 
larly struck with a short one related by the captain. 
" As I was once sailing," said he, " in a fine stout ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of the heavy fogs 
that prevail in those parts rendered it impossible for me 
to see far a-head, even in the daytime $ but at night 
the weather was so thick that we could -not distinguish 
any object at twice the length of our ship. I kept lights 
at the mast-head, and a constant watch forward to look 
oat for fishing -smacks, which are accustomed to lie at 
anchor on the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking 
breeze, and we were going at a great rate through the 
. water. Suddenly the watch gave the alarm of ' a sail 
a-head!' but it was scarcely uttered till we were upon 
her. She was a small schooner at anchor, with her 
broadside toward us* The crew were all asleep, and 
had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just a- 
mid-ships. The force, the size, and weight of our vessel, 
bore her down below the waves j we passed over her, 
and were hurried on our course. As the crashing wreck 
was sinking beneath us, I had a glimpse of two or three 
half-naked wretches, rushing from her cabin 5 they just 
started from their beds to be swallowed shrieking by 
the waves. I heard their drowning cry mingling with 
the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us 
oat of all further hearing. I shall never forget that cry ! 
It was some time before we could put the ship about, 
she was under such headway. We returned, as nearly 
as we could guess, to the place where the smack was 
anchored. We cruised about for several hoars in the 
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dense fog. We fired several guns, and listened if we 
might hear the halloo of any survivors 5 but all was 
silent — we never heard nor saw any thing of them 
more!" 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
"land!" was given from the mast-head. I question 
whether Columbus, when he discovered the new world, 
felt a more delicious throng of sensations than rush into 
an American's bosom when he first comes in sight of 
Europe. There is a volume of associations in the very 
name. It is the land of promise, teeming with every 
thing of which his childhood has heard, or on which hid 
studious years have pondered. 

From that time until the period of arrival it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war that prowled like 
guardian giants round the coast ; the headlands of Ire- 
land, stretching out into the channel; the Welsh moun- 
tains, towering, into the clouds 3 all were objects of in-r 
tense interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I recon- 
noitred the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt with 
delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and 
green grass-plots* I saw the mouldering ruins of an 
abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of a village 
church rising from the brow of a neighbouring hill — all 
were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship 
was enabled to come at once on the pier. It was thronged 
with people; some idle lookers-on, others eager expect- 
ants of friends or relatives. I could distinguish the 
merchant to whom the ship belonged. I knew him by 
his calculating brow and restless air. His hands were 
thrust in his pockets 5 he was whistling thoughtfully, and 
walking to and fro, a small space having been accorded 
to him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary im> 
portance. There were repeated cheerings and salutations 
interchanged between the shore and the ship, as friends 
happened to recognise each other. But I particularly 
noticed one young woman of humble dress, but interest- 
ing, demeanour. — She was leaning forward from among 
the qrowdj her eye hurried over the ship as it neared 
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the shore, to catch some wished-for countenance* She 
seemed disappointed and agitated, when I heard a faint 
roice call her name. It was from a poor sailor, who had 
been ill all the voyage, and had excited the sympathy 
of every one on board. When the weather was fine, his 
messmates had spread a mattress for him on deck in the 
shade 5 but of late his illness had so increased, that he 
had taken to his hammock, and only breathed a wish 
that he might see his wife before he died. He had been 
helped on deck as we came up the river, and was now 
leaning against the shrouds, with a countenance so 
wasted, so pale, and so ghastly, that it is no wonder 
even the eye of affection did not recognise him. But 
at the sound of his voice, her eye darted on his features, 
it read at once a whole volume of sorrow 5 she clasped 
her hands, uttered a faint shriek, and stood wringing 
them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of ac- 
quaintances — the greetings of friends — the consultations 
of men of business. I alone was solitary and idle. I 
had no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped 
upon the land of my forefathers — but felt that I was a 
stranger in the land. Washington Irving* 



FAIRY LEGENDS. 

FROM J. M. THIELE's " POPULAR TRADITIONS OF TfiE 
DANES." 

(TKAKSLAtSfr TtMOVL THE DANISH.) 

Hner maud lagde til og tog fas blanded deriblandt meget sit egendicU 

Lysc. Slectebog, Pnef. VI. 

Eray man added or omitted something, and mixed up many inven- 
tions of his own with the story. 

In the environs of Hirschholm, on Hosterkibb Mark, 
are two hills, Mangelbierg and Gillesbierg, which are 
said to be inhabited by elves. Before festival-days, 
great noises are heard in them, as of the clattering of 
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copper kettles, and the opening and shutting of. large 
chests ; and sometimes, also, music. — A poor peasant, 
who was at work upon Gillesbierg, lay down to. rest 
about mid-day, when there suddenly appeared before 
him a beautiful maiden, holding a gold cup in her hand, 
and beckoning "to him. But as the peasant was afraid, 
and gained * himself, she turned away, and he observed 
that her back tvas holloiv like a kneading trough. 

At Gndmandstrup, in the lordship of Odd, is a hill 
called Wheel-hill. The elves that live in this hill are 
well known in the adjacent towns, and no one forgets 
to sain his ale cask, as the elves from Wheel-hill often 
creep in and steal the ale. 

A peasant passing the hill late one evening, saw that 
it stood upon red pillars, and under it were music and 
dancing, and a splendid fairy banquet. As the peasant 
was observing their merriment, the music and dancing 
suddenly ceased, and in the midst of loud lamentations, 
he heard an elf cry out, '« Skotte has fallen in the fire ! 
— Come and help him up !" — The hill sank, and all 
was still. 

In the meantime the peasant's wife was sitting at 
home spinning her tow, not aware that an elf had crept 
in at the window of the next room, and was drawing off 
the liquor from her ale- barrel into his copper kettle. 

The door stood open, and the elf was keeping a sharp 
eye upon the good woman's motions, when her husband 
came into the* room in a state of astonishment, and told 
her all he had seen and heard. When he came to 
" Skotte has fallen in the fire !— Come and help him 
up !" the elf dropt the spigot, kettle, and ale, on the 
floor, and whisked off through the window. — Alarmed 
by the noise, they soon discovered what kind of a guest 
they had had ; and to indemnify themselves for their 
ale that had been spilled, they took possession of the 
elf *s copper kettle, which is said to have been long pre- 
served as a token, and shown about the neighliouihood. 

• To sain is literally to sign, that is, with the no's 
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One night an elf came to a midwife in Bingsberg, in 
the lordship of Odd, and requested that she would go 
down with him to Hafvehoi, to help his wife. When 
she came there, she was obliged to go under the earth 
with him. She was well treated in Fairy-land, and 
restored in perfect security to the light of day j but* 
having afterwards blabbed of what she had seen under 
the hHl, she lost her sight. 



At Ouroe, near Joegerspriis, is a large knoll called 
Steensbierg. That there are fairies in this knoll is well 
known in the neighbourhood, as noises (as of shutting 
and opening large chests) are often heard to proceed 
from it. It is, moreover, notorious, that the pantries 
of the peasants in the vicinity are often plundered by 
the elves. Once on a time, Neil Jenson, who lived close 
to the knoll, having remarked that they made unmerci- 
fully free with his store-room, locked the door by which 
they were accustomed to enter $ but shortly after, his 
daughter became stone-blind, and did not recover her 
sight till her father unlocked the door. 

A peasant once found an elf sitting dejected and co» 
gitabund, npon a stone between Mullerup and Dalby, 
in the neighbourhood of the Tiis Lake. The good man, 
who at first took him for a decent christian, asked him 
€t whither he was bound ?"— u I'll leave this country," 
said the elf; " for there is no living here now, for the 
continual jangling and clatching of bells." 

In Kundebye, in the Bailiwick of Holbeck, an elf had 
his "habitation in the high ridge on which the church 
stands 5 but after the people in that quarter began to 
have the fear of God about them, and to be assiduous 
in their attendance at church, the elf was kept in con- 
tinual torment by the unceasing clatter of the bells in 
the church steeple. At last he could stand it no longer, 
and left the place ; for nothing has tended so much to 
clear the country of elves as the increase of godliness 
in the people, and the ringing of consecrated bells. 

After leaving Kundebye, the elf went to Fyen, where 
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he resided for some time $ and it so fell out, that a man 
who had lately taken up his residence in Kundebye 
came to Fyen, and met the elf on the road. " Where 
may you be, when at home J" said the elf. — " I am from 
Kundebye," said the man, little suspecting what kind of 
personage it was by whom he was accosted. — " Ay, 
indeed !"' said the elf ; "I thought I knew every body 
in Kundebye, but I know nothing of you.— Will you 
carry a letter to Kundebye for me V* — " With all my 
heart !" said the man $ and the elf put it into his pocket, 
and enjoined him strictly not to take it from thence, till 
he came to Kundebye Kirk, and then to throw it over 
the church-yard wall, and the person to whom it was 
addressed would be sure to find it. On this they parted, 
and the man thought no .more of the letter* But after 
he returned to Zealand, as he sat on the meadow where 
the Tiis Lake now is, all at once he recollected the elf's 
letter, and was seized with an irresistible desire to see 
~ it. Accordingly he took it out of. his pocket ; And after 
he had sat some time with it in his hand, water began 
to bubble out of the seal; the letter unfolded itself; 
and it was with great difficulty that the peasant escaped 
with his life j for idle elf had inclosed a whole lake in 
the letter, which was intended to drown Kundebye Kirk 
and its bells, for the trouble they had given him. 

When Esbern Snare set about, building a church for 
Kallundborg, he found that he could not accomplish it. 
Then came an elf to him, and offered his services ; and 
Esbern Snare made an agreement with him, upon these 
conditions, that he should repeat the ,elf s same when 
the church was finished, or otherwise forfeit His lheart 
. and eyes— The work now went on at a fine rate, and 
the elf built the church upon stone pillars ; but when 
it was nearly complete, and only one half pillar was 
wanting, Esbern Snare was not a little alarmed at finding 
that Hg had forgot the elfs name. He wandered out 
into fields, musing and beating his brains to no purpose, 
till, quite worn out with sorrow and anxiety, he lay 
down upon Ulshoi bank to rest, when he heard, under 
the bill,.. an elf-woman singing to her child, 
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" Lullaby lolly* baby mine; 
To-morrow comes thy father fixe. 
And you shall have to play with, syne* 
Esbern Snare's heart and eyne." 

On hearing this,, Esbern returned in high glee to the 
church, just as the elf had arrived with the other half 
of the stone pillar which was wanting. As soon as 
Esbern saw him, he hailed him by his name; and the 
elf was in such a rage, that he flew off through the air, 
carrying with him the half pillar; and that is the rea- 
son why the church has only three pillars and a half to 
support it. 

Near Tiis Lake lived an honest couple by themselves, 
who were sorely plagued by a changeling, that had been 
left in place of their child (which had not been christened 
in due time) by the elves. This oaf, when alone, in- 
dulged himself in the most extraordinary freaks, and he 
was in a state of incessant activity, scrambling up the 
walls like a cat, and howling and screeching under the 
eaves $ but when any one was in the room with him, he 
sat dozing at the end of the table. He could eat as much 
as fpur people ; devoured whatever was set before him $ 
was iiever satisfied 5 and was a perfect nuisance in the 
house. As they found it impossible to make any good 
of him, they had long sought for means of a happy 
riddance j and at last a clever wench pledged herself 
to send him a packing. For this purpose, she killed a 
pig, which she boiled hide and hair, in a haggis, and set 
before him. He immediately began to cut away and 
gobble up with his usual voracity, but gradually relaxed 
his eagerness, and finally sat still with the knife in his 
hand, staring with astonishment at the haggis. At 
length he cried out, " Haggis with hide — and haggis 
with hair ! — Haggis with eyes — and haggis with bones ! 
— I have lived to see the wood upon Tiis Lake thrice 
renewed, but never saw such a haggis ! — Now may the 
d— — 1 stay longer for me !" With these words he fled 
from the place, and never returned again. 

f2 
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In the Bailiwick of Holbek, between the towns of 
Mamp and Aagerup, there once was a castle, the ruins 
of which still remain, near the Strand. In this place, 
as the story goes, are immense treasures concealed; and 
a dragon broods over as much gold as would ransom 
three kings. Here the subterraneans (Elves) are often 
seen, especially at festival times. One Christmas-eve, 
a ploughman in Aagerup went to his master, and asked 
his permission to ride down and take a peep at the elf- 
banquet. The farmer gave him leave to go, and take 
with him the best horse in the stable. When the fellow 
came to the place, he stopped his horse for some time, to 
view the entertainment, astonished at the agility with 
which the little dapper folks were " linking away*' in 
the dance. At last an elf-mannikin came to him and 
begged him to dismount, and take part in their merri- 
ment. Another elf skipped up and held his horse, while 
he danced with them the whole night. As morning 
approached, he thanked them for his entertainment, and 
mounted his horse, to ride back to Aagerup. They then 
invited him to come again next new year's night, to share 
their jollity ; and a young lady offered him the stirrup- 
draught in a gold cup. But as he mistrusted their 
courtesy, he cast the liquor over his shoulder, which, 
falling on the back of his horse, singed off the hair. He 
then clapped spurs to his horse, and set off at full gallop, 
with the cup in his hand, over a field of ploughed land. 
The whole posse of the elves immediately gave chase > 
but found such difficulty in scrambling over the heavy 
deep furrows, that they ever and anon screamed out, • 

" Ride on the sod, 
And not on the clod." 

As the adventurer approached the town, he was obliged 
to take to the open road, which brought him in great 
jeopardy, as the elves were every instant gaining ground 
on him. In this extremity he prayed to God, and vowed, 
if he escaped, to give the cup to the church. As he rode 
past the churchyard, he threw the cup over the wall 
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into the consecrated ground, that it at least might be 
secured. At last he reached the town ; and just as they 
had almost got hold of him, his horse made a spring in 
at his master's gate, which the fellow shut after him. 
He was now secure ; but the elves were so exasperated, 
that they threw a stone at the gate^with such force, that 
it knocked four planks out of it. ' 

No traces of the house now remain 5 but the stone 
still lies in Aagerup. The cup was presented to the 
church 5 and the ploughman got as a reward the best 
house upon Ericksholme estate. 

Between Jersloise and Sobierg, lies Sobierg bank, 
which is the richest knoll in the land, and no tongue 
can tell what fine things it contains. In this knoll lived 
an elf-lady, on whose account a splendid cavalcade once 
proceeded from Steen-lille Mark, on the occasion of her 
being married to the elf of Gultebierg. 

It often happens, when people are passing the knoll 
in fine ^weather, that they see the most curious copper 
utensils, and the most beautiful cushions, laid out upon 
the ridge of the knoll to be sunned $ and, if they approach 
nearer, they can see the hurry and bustle of the little 
folks removing them as fast as possible into the hill. 



THE ALDERMAN'S FUNERAL. 

Stranger, Whom are they ushering from the world, 
with all 
This pageantry and long parade of death ? 

Townsman. A long parade indeed, sir, and yet here 
You see but half 3 round yonder bend it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 

& 'Tis but a mournful sight, and yet the pomp 
Tempts me to stand a gazer. 

T. Yonder schoolboy, 
Who plays the truant, says the proclamation 
Of peace was nothing to the show, and even 
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The chairing of the members at election 
Would not have been a finer sight than this ; 
Only that red and green are prettier colours 
Than all this mourning. There, sir, you behold 
One of the red-gown d worthies of the city, 
The envy and the boast of our exchange, 
Ay, what was worth, last week, a good half million, 
Screwed down in yonder hearse. 

S. Then he was bom 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for hiss inheritance. 

T. When first I heard his death, that very wish 
Leapt to my lips ; but now the closing scene 
Of the comedy hath wakened wiser thoughts 5 
And I bless God, that when I go to the grave, 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 
To sink me down. 

S. The camel and the needle, — 
Is that then in your mind ? 

T. Even so. The text 
Is gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel,— 
Yea leap him flying, through the needle's eye, 
As easily as such a pampered soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 

S. Your pardon, sir, 
But sure this lack of christian charity 
Looks not like christian truth. 

T. Your pardon too, sir, 
If, with this text before me, I should feel 
In the preaching mood ! But for these barren fig-trees, 
With all their flourish and their leanness, 
We have been told their destiny and use, 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

S. Was his wealth 
Stored fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wronged, 
And widows who had none to plead their right ? 

T. All honest, open, honourable gains, 
Fair legal interest, bonds and mortgages, 
Ships to_the east and west. 
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S. Why judge you then 
So hardly of the dead ? 

T. For what he left 
Undone :— for sins, not one of which is mentioned 
In the Ten Commandments. He, I warrant him, 
Believed no other gods than those of the Creed : 
Bowed to no idols, — but his money-bags : 
Swore no false oaths, except at the custom-house : 
Kept the Sabbath idle : built a monument 
To honour his dead father : did no murder : 
Was too old-fashion'd for adultery: 
Never picked pockets : never bore false- witness : 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted his neighbour's house, nor ox, nor ass. 

S. You knew him, then, it seems } 

T. As all men know 
The virtues of your hundred-thousanders : 
They never hide their lights beneath a bushel. 

S. Nay, nay, uncharitable sir ! for often 
Doth bounty like a streamlet flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving life along its course. 

T. We track the streamlet by the brighter green . 
And livelier grpwth it gives : — but as for this — 
This was a pool that stagnated and stunk, 
The rains of heaven engendered nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 

S. Yet even these . 
Are reservoirs whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full.. 

T. Now, sir, you touch 
Upon the point* This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise, 
But the poor man rung never at his door ; 
And the old beggar, at the public gate, 
Who, all the summer long, stands, hat in hand, 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your benefactors in the newspapers. 
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His alms were money pal to interest 

In the other worlds'—donations to keep open ' 

A running charity-account with Heaven : — 

Retaining fees against the last assizes, 

When, for the trusted talents, strict account 

Shall be required from all, and the old arch-lawyer 

Plead his own cause as plaintiff. 

S. I must needs 
Believe you, sir : — these are your witnesses, 
These mourners here, who from their carriages 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 
Were to be prayed for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Bears not a face blanker, of all emotion 
Than the old servant of the family ! 
How can this man have lived, that thus his death 
' Costs not the soiling one white handkerchief ! 

T. Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural, charity ? 
The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step, 
Rose slowly from the hearth, and. stole aside 
With creeping pace ; she never raised her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
How could it be but thus ! Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The multiplication-table was his creed, 
His pater-noster, and his decalogue. 
When yet he was a* boy, and should have breathed 
The open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his blood its natural spring and play, 
He in a close and dusky counting-house, 
Smoke-dried, and seared, and shrivelled up his heart. 
So from the way in which he was trained up 
His feet departed no£ ; he toiled and moiled, 
Poor muck- worm ! through his three-score years and ten, 
And when the earth shall now be shovelled on tiim, 
If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, 'twould still be dirt to dirt. 
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S. Yet your next newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honourable wealth 
A bright example. 

T. Even half a million 
Gets him no other praise. "Bat come this way 
Some twelve-months hence, and you will find his virtues 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines, 
Faith, with her torch beside, and little Cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears. Southey. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 

Dehortations from the use of strong liquors have 
been the favourite topic of sober declaimers in all ages, 
and have been received with abundance of applause by 
water-drinking critics. But with the patient himself, 
(the man who is to be cured), unfortunately their sound 
has seldom prevailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, 
the remedy simple. Abstain. No force can oblige a 
man to raise the glass to his head against his will. Tis 
as easy as not to steal, nor to tell lies s 

Oh pause, thou sturdy moralist ! thou person of stout 
nerves and a strong head, whose liver is happily un- 
touched ! and first learn -how much of compassion, how 
much of human allowance thou mayest virtuously mingle 
with thy disapprobation ! 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy.— 
But what if the beginning be dreadful, the first steps 
not like climbing a mountain, but going through fire ? 
What if the whole system must undergo a change, 
violent as that which we conceive of the mutation of 
form in some insects ) What if a process comparable 
to flaying alive be to be gone through ? Is the weakness 
which sinks under such struggles to be confounded with 
the pertinacity which clings to other vices, which have 
induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of 
the whole victim, body and soul ? 

I have known one in such a state, that when he has 

f5 
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tried to abstain but for one evening, — though the poi- 
sonous potion had long ceased to bring back its first 
enchantments, though ne was sure it would rather 
deepen his gloom than brighten it, — in the violence of 
the struggle, and the necessity he has felt of getting 
rid of the present sensation at any rate, — I have known 
him to scream out, to cry aloud for the anguish and 
pain of the strife within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man of 
whom I speak is myself ? 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust heads, 
and iron fnsides, whom scarce any excesses can hurt ; 
whom brandy (I have seen them drink it like wine), at 
all events whom wine, taken in ever so plentiful a mea- 
sure, can do no worse injury to, than just to muddle 
their faculties, perhaps never very pellacid. On them 
this discourse is wasted. They would but laugh at a 
weak brother, who, trying his strength with them, and 
coming off foiled from the contest, would fain persuade 
them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. It 
is to a very different description of persons I speak. It 
is to the weak, the nervous, to those who feel the want 
of some artificial aid to raise their spirits in society to 
what is no more than the ordinary pitch of all around 
them without it. This is the secret of our drinking. 
Such must fly the convivial board in the first instance, 
if they do hot mean to sell themselves for term of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed toy six-and- 
twentieth year. I had lived from the period of leaving 
school to that time pretty much in solitude. My com- 
panions were chiefly books, or at most one or two 
living ones of my own book-loving and sober stamp. I 
rose early, went to bed betimes> and the faculties whidi 
God had given me, I have reason to think, did not rus€ 
in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some companions of a 
different order. They were men of boisterous sjtfritB, 
sitters up a nights, disputants, drunken y yet seemed 
to have something noble in them. We dealt about the 
wit, or what passes for it, after midnight, jovially. ' Of 
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the quality called fancy, I certainly possessed a larger 
share than my companions. Encouraged by their ap- 
plause, I set up for a professional joker ! I, who of 
all men am least fitted for such an occupation, having, 
in addition to the greatest difficulty which I experience 
at all times in finding words to express my meaning, a 
natural nervous impediment in my speech ! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, aspire 
to any character but that of a wit. When you find a 
tickling relish upon your tongue, disposing you to that 
conversation, especially if you find a preternatural flow 
of ideas setting in upon you at the sight of a bottle and 
fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it as you would fly 
from certain destruction. If you cannot crush the 
power of fancy, or that within you which you mistake 
for such, divert it, give it some other play — write an 
essay, pen a character or description — but not as I do 
now, with tears trickling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision 
to foes; to be suspected .by strangers, stared at by 
fools; to be esteemed dull when you cannot be witty; 
to be applauded for witty when you know you have been 
dull ; to be called upon for the extemporaneous exercise 
of that faculty, which no premeditation can give; to be 
spurred on to efforts which end in contempt; to be set 
on to provoke mirth, which procures the procurer hatred -, 
to give pleasure, and to be paid with squinting malice ; 
to swallow draughts of life-destroying wine, which are 
to be distilled into airy breath to tickle auditors ; to 
mortgage miserable morrows for nights of madness ; to 
waste whole seas of time upon those who pay it back 
in little inconsiderable drops of grudging applause, — 
are the wages of buffoonery. 

Time, which has a sure hand in dissolving all con* 
aexions which have no better fastening than this liquid 
cement, more kind to me than my own taste or penetra- 
tion* at length opened my eyes to the supposed qualities 
of my first friends. No trace of them is left but in the 
vices which they introduced, and the habits they infixed. 
In them .my friends survive still, and exercise ample 
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retribution for any supposed infidelity towards them of 
which I may have been guilty. - 

My next more immediate companions were, and are, 
persons of such intrinsic worth, that though accidentally 
their acquaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do not 
know, if the thing were to do over again, whether I 
should have the courage to eschew the mischief at the 
price of forfeiting the benefit. I came to them reeking- 
with the steams of my late overheated notions of com- 
panionship, and the slightest fuel, which they uncon- 
sciously afforded, was sufficient to feed my old fires into 
a perpetuity. 

They were no drinkers . But one, from professionable 
habits, another from a custom derived from his father, 
smoked tobacco. The devil could not have devfaed a 
more subtle trap to retake a backsliding penitent. The 
transition from gulping down draughts of liquid fire, 
to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry smoke, was so 
like cheating the enemy. • ' 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all 
the processes by which, from smoking at first with malt 
liquor, I took my degrees through thin wines, through 
stronger wine and .water, through small punch, to those 
juggling compositions, which, under the name of mixed 
liquors, slur a great deal of brandy or other poison under 
less and less water continually, until they come to next 
to none, and so to none at all. But it is hateful to 
disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I. should repel my readers from a mere incapacity of 
believing me, were I to tell them what tobacco has been 
to me, the drudging service which I have paid it, the 
slavery which I have vowed to it. How, when I have 
resolved to quit it, a feeling of ingratitude has started 
up; how it has put on personal claims, and made the 
demands of a friend upon me. How the reading of it 
casually in a book (as where Adams takes his whiff tin 
the chimney corner of some inn, in Joseph Andrews, or 
Ptscator in the Complete Angler, breaks his fast upon 
a morning pipe in that delicate room ptsoatoribus sa- 
crum), has in a moment broken down the resistance of 
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weeks. How a pipe was ever in my midnight path 
before me, till the vision forced me to realize it— how 
then its ascending vapours curled, its fragrance lulled, 
and the thousand delicious ministerings conversant 
about, employing every faculty, extracted the sense of 
pain. How from illuminating, it came to darken ; from 
a quick solace^rt turned to a negative relief, thence to 
a restlessness and dissatisfaction, thence to a positive 
misery. How, even now, when the whole secret stands 
confessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I feel my* 
self linked to it beyond the power of revocation. Bone 
of my bone. 

Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of 
their actions, to reckon up the countless nails that rivet 
the chain of habit, or, perhaps being bound by none so 
obdurate as those I have confessed, may recoil from this 
as from an overcharged picture. But what is it short 
of such a bondage, which in spite of protesting friends, 
a weeping wife, and a reprobating world, chains down 
many a poor fellow, of no original indisposition to good- 
ness, to his pipe and his pot ? 

1 have seen a print after Corregio, in which three 
female figures are ministering to a man, who sits bound 
•fast at the root of a tree. Sensuality is soothing him, 
Evil Habit is nailing him to a branch, and Repugnance 
at the same instant of time is applying a snake to his 
side. In his face are feeble delight, the recollection of 
^>ast rather than the perception of present pleasures, 
languid enjoyment of evil, with utter imbecility to good, 
a Sybaric effeminacy, a submission to bondage, the 
springs of the will gone down like a broken clock, the 
sin and the suffering coinstantaneous, or the latter fore- 
rimming the former, remorse preceding action, — all this 
.represented in one point of time. When I saw this, I 
admired the wonderful skill of the painter. But when 
I went away, I wept, because I thought of my own 
condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever change. 
The waters have gone over me. But out of the black 
depths, could I be heard, I would cry out to all those 
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and stomach, which are so much worse to bear than 
any definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the 
morning, summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and 
seldom without some merry thoughts in my head* or 
some piece of a song to welcome the new-born day. 
Now, the first feeling which besets me, after stretching 
put the hours of recumbence to their last possible ex- 
tent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that lies before 
me, with a secret wish that I could have lain on still, or 
never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the, confusion, 
the trouble and obscure perplexity of an ill dream. In 
the day-time 1 stumble upon dark mountains. 

Business, which though never particularly* adapted to 
my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone 
through, and therefore best undertaken with cheerful- 
ness, I used to enter upon with some degree of alacrity, 
now wearies, affrights, perplexes me} I fancy all sorts 
of discouragements, and am ready to give up an occupa- 
tion which gives me bread, from a harassing conceit of 
incapacity. The slightest commission given me by a 
friend, or any small duty which I have to perform for 
myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c. haunts me 
as a labour impossible to be got through. So much the 
springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse 
with mankind. I dare not promise that a friend's ho- 
nour, or his cause, would be safe in my keeping, if T 
were put to the expense of any manly resolution in de- . 
fending it. So much the springs of moral action are 
deadened within me. 

My favourite occupation in times past now ceases to 
entertain. I can do nothing readily. Application for 
ever so short a time kills me. This poor abstract of 
my condition was penned at long intervals, with scarcely 
any attempt at connexion of thought, which is now 
difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me in 
history, or poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak 
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tears, allied to dotage. My broken and dispirited nature 
seems to sink before any thing great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause, or 
none. It is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds 
to a sense of shame, and a general feeling of deteriora- 
tion. 

These are some of the instances concerning which I 
can say with truth, that it was not always so with me. 
. Shall I lift up the veil of my ^weakness any further, 
or is this disclosure sufficient ? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity to 
consult by these confessions. I know not whether I 
shall be laughed at, or heard seriously. Such as they - 
are, I commend them to the reader's attention, if he find 
his own case any way touched. I have told him what 
I am come to. Let him stop in time. 

C.L. 



ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 



PROSPECTUS. 

An office is opened by a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, to accelerate and make easy the art of 
begging, in this metropolis ; for which purpose, a va- 
luable Stock in Trade has been collected at a consider- 
able expense, and professors of the most profound ex- 
perience engaged. In short, nothing has been neglected 
to make it worthy the attention of the community. 

An establishment of this kind has been long wanting 
in London. It Comes under the head of a charity, as 
it feeds a great number of people. The Proprietors beg 
leave to state that, as it cannot be supported entirely 
without funds, any donations from the humane and ge- 
nerous will be thankfully received. Attention is re- 
quested to the following 

CATALOGUE. 

No. 1. — Three very sickly children (one of them 
subject to fits) to let on hire at 2s. a week and victuals. 
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2.— A well-trained dog for a blind man, with chain 
and collar. 

3. — A do. brown and white — walks on three legs. 

4. — A little girl aged eight years, but looks eight and 
twenty — with a shrill voice, peculiarly fitted to beg at 
the area — goes out at 6d. a day, and finds herself. She 
will not lose herself, as she is well acquainted with the 
town. 

5. — An infant who has had the cow-pock seven times. 

6. — An elegant assortment of blue aprons, and red 
cabbages on poles, for frozen-out gardeners during the 
ensuing winter. 

7. — 1 60 doz. bunches of matches, warranted the beat 
brimstone. 

8. — An old woman without a nose, who can run on 
errands. The subscribers are requested not to notice 
her applications for liquor. 

9. — A complete beggar's wardrobe. The live stock 
to be taken at a fair valuation. 

10. — 50 doz. last dying speeches. They will be 
parted with at half price, as they are a dead article. 

1 J . — 100 doz. of ballads, by all the great authors. 

12. — An idiot, who knows how to ring a bell ; walk 
by the side of a muffin dealer, or errand cart, at 3s. per 
week — very clever in his way. 

13. — Flints, and Brummagem balls. 

14. — A Jack in the Green for the first of May, with 
seats inside, coronet top, &c. This was made by one 
of the first artists in London ; and the sole reason why 
the original owner parted with it was, that he was 
obliged to go abroad. 

15. — Five St. Giles' cremonas; three cracked cla- 
rionets 5 a gallanty-show 5 and two fine-toned barrel 
organs — maker J. Beloudy, Pentonville. 

16.— Four one-armed jackets for sailors who have 
never seen the sea. 

17. — A great choice of second-hand wooden legs. 

18. — A large quantity of clean petitions. 

19. — A number of dirty and soiled do. at 25 percent 
cheaper. Children taught to shiver naturally, at 6d. & 
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lesson. The hooping-cough taught ia all its stages; 
and complete instructions given in the whole art, my-* 
stery, and science of begging, on the most reasonable 
terms, by the first masters. 

Apply to Messrs. Necessity and Co., 7, Ragamuffin 
Row, Ranelagh ; where a managing partner attends, to 
draw petitions, receive advertisements, and instruct the 
illiterate. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted. A girl in a consumption, to stand at the 
door of a methodist chapel. No objection if there are 
two sisters. 

To Let. The tolls of three muddy crossings in a great 
thoroughfare, and showery part of the town. A few 
stumps of brooms to be disposed of. 

TflE ARTS. 

A young man of respectability, with a swelled knee, 
who has a taste for drawing, and writes a fine hand, is 
willing to engage as a partner in any pavement-chalking 
concern. 

Wanted. A genteel-looking man without legs, to go 
in a bowl with short crutches, between Charing Cross 
and the top of Bond Street : he must be active and 
steady, and have an undeniable character for sobriety. . 

A CARD. 

J. B. De Voleur, 2, Blue Ball Court, Procureur of 
Quadrupeds.*— Dogs, or any other animals, provided on 
the shortest notice in any part of town : — Terms to be 
known at his residence. A variety of skins and cat- 
furs ; Mrs. V. constantly attends to dispose of them. 

Wanted. A youth of respectable connexions, to be 
stationed between Vauxhall and the Three Stags : he 
must be able to tumble with agility, and play the mumps 
on bis chin. 

To be peremptorily sold, pursuant to an Order of the 
High Court of Chance- awry, the Lease of a Cellar, de- 
sirably situated in Dyot Street, St. Giles' 3 it has been, 
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time out of mind, occupied as a dormitory for gentlemen 
of all descriptions : the particulars and good will to be 
had of the neighbours. 

An opening for Jacks in the Water — Situations to be 
had on both sides of the river. 

An East-India Director has several lame Lascars to 
dispose of ; they are in fine order for begging, being 
wretchedly thin and unwholesomely ragged. — N. B. As 
they never uncover their 'heads, their turbans to be 
taken as fixtures. 

Wanted. A genteel person with good eyes, to sit at 
a Halfpenny Hatch : no objection to a broken down 
egg-factor. 

A friend to Vagrants proposes to open a subscription, 
to put a new bank to the stocks at Kentish Town, as 
the situation is unpleasant, from a neighbouring puddle. 
The advertiser has lately experienced the effects of a 
violent cold, caught while his hands and legs were in 
limbo in the said stocks. 

A person that is blind, and has a good walk in - the 
city, wishes to change it for an eligible situation at the 
West end of the town. — N. B. He is not musical. 

Wanted. Three gentlemen to personate maimed 
sailors ; they must have an insinuating address, manly 
countenance, and a thorough knowledge of street music. 
Long hair will be a personal advantage. 
/ The Public is respectfully informed, that the sale of 
the " Lease of the Cellar'' (advertised in a former part 
of this paper, but too late to be withdrawn); is post- 
poned, on account of the said cellar having fallen in. 

TO ACTORS, ETC. 

The utmost value given for cast-off theatrical wigs - 9 
and, as they are in general worth nothing, should any 
lady or gentleman cast off two couple, the advertiser will 
not object to dance attendance to any part of the town, 
for them, gratis. For a card, inquire at the office. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM A WORK ENTITLED 

SHABEENY'S ACCOUNT OF TIMBUCTOO, 
By J. G» Jackson, 



ALI BEY (EL ABAS Si).* 

This extraordinary character visited Marocco about 
the year 1805 to 1806. He pretended to be a native 
of Aleppo, called in Arabic Hellebee, and was known, 
by the name of Seed Hellebee, which signifies "the 
gentleman of Aleppo." Europeans, as well as himself, 
since his return to Europe, have converted this name 
into Ali Bey, of the family of the Abassides. This 
gentleman possessed abilities of no ordinary degree: 
he was supplied with money in abundance by the Spanish 
government. He had not been long at Mogodor, when 
his munificence began to excite the suspicion of the 
governor, as well as the admiration and applause of the 
populace. Adopting the costume of the country, he 
professed himself to be a Muselman ; and as a pretext 
for not speaking the Arabic language f, he pretended 
that he had gone from Aleppo, the place of his nativity, 
to England when very young, and had forgotten it. He 
had, as he declared, considerable property in the Bank 
of England. Being desirous of collecting all the inform- 
ation possible respecting the country, he procured two 
young Spanish renegado musicians, who played on the 
guitar, and sung Arabic airs and songs, with which he 
affected to be highly delighted : these musicians, how- 
ever, served his purpose in another way ; for, being 
apprehensive of creating suspicion by direct inquiries, 
he prevailed, on these renegadoes to procure the in- 
formation he desired, by giving them from time to time 

• Author of the Travels under that name, 
•f He afterwards learned the Arabic language, and, I believe, spoke 
it tolerably well when he quitted this country and proceeded to Mekkfu 
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several questions to which they procured direct answers, 
as reported by the natives. 

One day he gave a/<#e champetre at (ISarsa Sultan), 
the Sultan's garden*, situated near a very picturesque 
rivulet, and contiguous to springs of excellent water, 
which, being collected in a large tank, was conveyed 
by an aqueduct, which extended the length of the 
garden, to immerge or irrigate the various beds of 
Bowers and plants. On his return home, as he was 
crossing the river near the village of Diabet, a Shelloh 
shot a large fish as it was passing the shallows. Seed 
Hellebee, or Seed Ali Bey, admired the dexterity of the 
^ Shell uh (who, from his quickness, was nicknamed Deib, 
i. e. the fox), and desired him to take the fish to his 
house at Mogodor, which he accordingly did, and re- 
ceived from Ali Bey's secretary a handful of dollars. 
This Shelluh was a keen sportsman, and seldom or 
never missed his shot : he generally accompanied me in 
my shooting excursions, and he told me this circum- 
stance himself, adding, that Ali Bey was such a liberal 
man, that where any other gentleman gave a dollar, he 
gave a handful. It was in this manner that Ali Bey 
purchased his popularity. 

The governor of Mogodor, Alkaid Muhamed ben 
Abdsaddock, now began to suspect, not only the faith 
of this soi-disant Muhamedan, but that he had some 
design unavowed ; and desirous of ascertaining to what 
nation of Christendom he belonged, the governor en- 
gaged Monsieur Depras, a respectable French- merchant 
of Mogodor, who understood several languages, to ascer- 
tain if he was a Frenchman, and if not, who and what 
he was. The govternor, in order to enable M. Depras 
to converse with Ali Bey, invited them both to tea : 
this introduction being effected, the next day, Depras 
called on Ali Bey, and conversed with him during an 
hour in the French language, which he spoke so well, 

• This garden is in the province of fiaba, about five miles S. S. £. 
of Mogodor, and belongs to the European Commerce, to whom it was 
presented by me late Emperor Seedi Muhamed ben AbdaQab. 
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that the former thought there was no doubt of his being 
a Frenchman. Bat soon after this, the Spanish Consul 
was announced, and being introduced, Seed All Bey 
changed his discourse to Spanish, which he also spoke 
so correctly, that Depras now altered his opinion, and 
conceiving him to be a Spaniard, took his leave. He 
then reported to the governor what he had seen and 
heard, that he spoke French and Spanish so fluently, 
that he really did not know whether he was a French- 
man or a Spaniard. 

AH Bey continued to live in a most sumptuous and 
costly style, and afterwards resolved to visit Marocco. 
On his journey thither, he was particularly inquisitive 
respecting the population, produce, names and re- 
sidencies of the (sheiks) chiefs of Haha and Shedma, 
through which provinces he passed. On his arrival at 
Marocco, he still continued his magnificent establish- 
ment and sumptuous mode of living ; distributing money 
to the people bountifully, on the most trifling occasions, 
which mode of conduct procured him universal popu- 
larity among the lower orders. This soon excited the 
suspicions of Alkaid Bushta, the governor of Marocco, 
who ingenuously informed him, that such liberality was 
fit only for a Christian country, and that he was mis- 
taken if he flattered himself that it would be tolerated 
at Marocco, and actually desired him to adopt a different 
. and a more parsimonious system, if he wished to be 
quiet ; alleging, that his munificence exceeded that of 
bis Imperial Majesty, which was highly indecorous $ 
but afterwards finding little, attention was paid to his 
injunction, he published a decree throughout the city, 
that any one that should be found asking for, or re- 
ceiving money from Ali Bey, should have a severe basti- 
. nado. After residing some time at Marocco, he expressed 
a desire to visit the Atlas mountains, which appear a few 
miles. east of Marocco, but which are, in fact, a whole 
day's journey ; their immense stae and height making 
them to appear so much nearer than they really are. 
Ali Bey, apprehending the hostility of Alfcajd Bushta, 
procured an imperial order to visit the Atlas -, but Bushta 
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opposed it, and would not, he said, permit him, he being 
governor of Marocco, without having himself directly 
from the Emperor a permission for that purpose. He 
then represented to the Emperor the impolicy of allowing 
him to go and examine that country; and the imperial 
order was immediately countermanded. 
, People now began to imagine that be was an agent of 
Bonaparte 3 and their suspicion that he was a ChristiaYi 
spread far and near. It was discovered also that he had 
corns on his feet, excrescences unknown to Muselmen, 
whose shoes are made tight over the instep, and loose 
over the toes, so that the latter being unconfined and at 
liberty, they never have corns. 

Notwithstanding all these suspicions, the courtesy 
and suavity of the manners of Ali Bey had such in- 
fluence on the imperial mind, that Muley Soliman gave 
him a beautiful garden to reside in, wherein there- was 
a (koba) pavilion. Ali Bey finding his influence con- 
siderable, erected with architectural taste several edi- 
fices., suited, as he thought, to the imperial gusto, in 
which he succeeded so well, that his Imperial Majesty, 
when he returned the next year to Marocco, resided 
almost exclusively in one of the pavilions which he had 
erected. 

The splendour of the imperial favour did not, how- 
ever, continue long; for Ali Bey began now to be 
suspected by the Emperor himself, and it was bruited 
that his renegadoes had acted treacherously towards him. 
Ali Bey's knowledge of astronomy was peculiarly 
gratifying to the Emperor. He could not altogether 
withdraw from him his attention. The Emperor urged 
him to take unto himself a wife, and become an useful 
member of society; but Ali objected, alleging yarious 
motives for refusing. He was however at length pre- 
vailed on to comply with the imperial injunction, and 
the Emperor gave him a young girl to marry. It was 
anticipated that his new wife was a political one, and 
would betray him to be an uncircumcised -dog. The 
wife, however, became extremely attached to him, and 
no information could be procured from her to favour the 
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plot that had been laid for him. Various suspicions 
having increased respecting him, the Emperor finally 
resolved that he should quit his territory; and an order 
was issued that himself, his wife, and slaves should be 
escorted to the port of L'Araich, and there embark for 
Europe. When the military guard, however, had reached 
the port of L'Araich, the boat being ready, Ali Bey was 
desired to embark, when, not suspecting any stratagem, 
the boatmen pushed off, leaving his disconsolate wife 
on the beach, bewailing his abrupt departure. The lady 
appeared -deeply affected with this sudden and unex- 
pected separation ; and jumping out of the litter, tore 
her dishevelled hair, and distributed it to the winds, aud 
with loud shrieks, which pierced the air, demonstrated 
to him how sorely she lamented his premature de- 
parture, and violent separation. His principal slave 
was sold, by order of the Emperor s minister, to Seed 
Abdel'mjeed Buhellel, a merchant of Fas, who was 
lately in London, and the money was given to his wife. 

Daring his residence. at Fas, he predicted an eclipse, 
and, having foretold to the people of that city, that it 
would happen at such a time, they waited for the event 
with considerable curiosity. Now his knowledge of fu- 
turity had spread abroad with demonstrations of amaze- 
ment 5 the eclipse happened precisely at the time he had 
predicted, which established his fame as an (alem mm 
alem), a man wiser than the wise. 

During the latter part of his residence in West Bar- 
bary, a report prevailed that Bonaparte was preparing 
an immense army to invade and subjugate the country. 
Ali Bey Was not only suspected to be his secret agent, 
but some persons were even ridiculous enough to declare 
that he was Bonaparte himself in disguise ; and accord- 
ingly he was denominated Porte, for they would not add 
Bona, as that word signifies good, in the lingua franca 
of Barbary, and Bonaparte they said was not good, but 
a devil incarnate j so they called him Parte. Last year 
I met in London the Moor who had purchased Ali Bey's 
slave, and he told me that his son by the before- men- 
tioned wife lives at Fas; that he is a very amiable and 

vol. i. o 
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intelligent youth, about fifteen or sixteen years of age; 
and that he is very poor, and would have starved but 
for the charity and protection of the highly respected 
fakeer of the city of Fas, Moley Dris, under whose roof 
he resides, and is indebted to him for protection and 
patronage. This man would be an acquisition to the 
African Association, and means might be adopted to 
engage him in their service to explore Sudan. 

ETIQUETTE OF LANGUAGE AT THE COURT OF MABOCCO. 

If the Emperor should inquire about any person that . 
has recently died, it is not the etiquette to mention the 
word " death,'*— a muselmau is supposed never to die ; 
the answer is Ufak Ameruh, " his destiny is closed,'* 
or, " he has completed his destiny." To which, the fol- 
lowing answer is invariably given— Allah e Erkamoh, 
" God be merciful to him." If a Jew's death is an- 
nounced to any muselman prince, fakeer, or alkaid, the 
expression is Maat hashak asseedi, "he is dead, sir*' 1 
A shak is an Arabic id^iom, the exact meaning of which 
cannot easily be conveyed in English ; but it may be as- 
similated to—" Pardon me for mentioning in your pre- 
sence a name contemptible or gross (as Jew.) ' Thus, 
for farther elucidation to the inquirer after the pecu- 
liarities of language, Kie'tkitten ma elKaba hashak as- 
seedi,—*" He is talking with a prostitute— your pardon, 
sir, for the grossness of the expression,." 

If a man goes to the alkaid r to make a complaint 
against any one for doing any indecent act, and in re- 
lating the circumstance he omits the word hashak as- 
seedi, the persons present will interrupt him thus— 
Kul hashak b'adda, " Say hashak before you proceed." 
Blood, dung, dirt, pimp, procuress, prostitute, traitor, 
&c. &c. are words that (in correct company) are inva- 
riably followed by- the qualifying word hashak. 

If a Christian is dead, the expression is Mat el kqffer, 
or Mat el karan, or Mat bel karan, "The infidel is 
dead, — the cuckold, or the son.of a cuckold is dead.*' 
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AN ANACREONTIC TALE. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF THE CHEVALIER DB FLOE IAN. 



The Muses are sometimes lazily disposed, and then, 
like us unfortunate mortals, they become a prey to en- 
nui. One day, that the sprightly Thalia did not know 
what to do with herself (she had been for some time 
past more indolent than she used to be), she descended 
to the foot of Parnassus, to see if she could find there 
some lover who was worth listening to ; for this kind of 
occupation never fails to afford amusement to a female. 

Thalia did not find what she looked for; but she saw 
an ill-dressed, half-naked child, who was running about 
in a meadow ; his flaxen ringlets fell in disorder over 
his face ; he threw them back with one hand, and with 
the other caught butterflies, the heads of which he 
pierced with a pin. The unlucky butterfly fluttered 
his wings, and struggled violently. The more it ap- 
peared to suffer, the more the wicked child laughed : but 
when he saw the butterfly just on the point of expiring, 
he drew out the pin, breathed upon the wound, and the 
dying insect, recovering its strength and its colours, 
took flight, more gay and more beautiful than it was 
before. 

Thalia, after having for a while amused herself with 
looking at the child, asked him how he could take de- 
light in such a cruel sport ? " My pretty lady/' said 
the boy to her, " idleness is the cause. I am of a good 
family, but I have been badly brought up ; I have never 
been taught any thing ; I must do something, and so I 
do mischief." 

The vivacity and talent which shone in the eyes of 
the child interested Thalia in his behalf. " If you like," 
said she, " I will take you under my care; I have sisters 
who are generally considered as accomplished; we 
shall feel a pleasure in teaching you every thing that you 

g2 
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Hke to be taught, and in a very little time we shall be 
able to make you the most learned and the most amiable 
of men. Will you go with me V 9 " With all my heart," 
replied the child, " but on condition that the ladies, of 
whom yon tell me, shall be only my teachers, and that 
you alone shall be my mamma." Saying these words, 
he took up from the ground a little bag, which seemed 
to be filled with bits of stick, and, throwing it over his 
shoulder, he desired Thalia to give him her hand. The 
Muse asked him what he had in his bag ? " Oh ! no- 
thing !" replied he, " only my playthings/* He then 
began to sing a song, which had neither tune nor words; 
and sometimes putting his feet together, and jumping 
over the bushes in his way, and sometimes stopping to 
ask the Muse if she could not tell him where there was 
a bird's nest, he at length reached the summit of the 
mountain. 

The first care of Thalia was, to clothe him in the 
most magnificent manner. She then resolved to take 
entirely upon herself the task of educating him. " Can 
you read?" said she. €t Not very well," replied the boy. 
" No doubt you have a good memory V* " I have often 
been accused of being deficient in that," said he; " but 
with you I shall have a better one than I had with others." 

Thalia, who was soon fonder of him than a mother is 
of her son, was afraid that her sisters would become as 
fond of him as she herself was, and she, therefore, re- 
solved to hide him from them. She had a lofty hedge 
made round an orchard, and in this sort of prison she 
kept the child on whom she doted. Here the Muse 
came ten times a day, to give him his lessons. Never 
did any scholar learn more rapidly than he did. It was 
quite enough to tell him a thing once, for him to know 
it better than his mistress. Poor Thalia taught him, in 
a short time, all that she knew; but, while she gave him 
science, she lost her own peace. Her tenderness every 
day increased; she sighed without knp wing why; and 
very soon her hours of teaching were spent in gazing 
upon her pupil. 

The boy was well aware of this. " Mamma !" said 
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he to her, " I am quite sure that you love me dearly, 
and this encourages me to ask a favour of yon/' " So 
that you do not ask to go away from me/' replied Thalia, 
"I swear that I will refuse you nothing." " Listen to 
me, then," said the boy: "you always carry in your 
hand a mask, which I think a charming one* It laughs 
so gaily and so naturally, that I cannot help longing for 
it. If you do not give it to me, I can assure you that I 
shall die of vexation ; and then, which of us two will be 
the most vexed ) It will be you." It was in vain that 
Thalia represented to him that this mask was the mark 
of her divinity. " When yon have given it to me,;* re- 
plied the boy, €C it will be the mark of your affection for 
joe; which do you like best ?" " Take it," said Thalia, 
with a sigh, and the Togue of a child jumping upon her 
neck, put the mask into his bag. 

"But this is not all/' added he 5 " you have taught 
qme every thing you know,, but you promised me more. 
I want to learn music, dancing, astronomy, philosophy, 
and all possible sciences, that I may be more indebted 
to you, and be able to please you still more. Do have 
the goodness to let me out of the orchard, that I may 
. go and take lessons from each of your sisters*. I will 
soon come back to shut myself up with you, and devote 
to your amusement all the talents which I have acquired/' 

Who would not have been seduced by such pleading? 
The credulous ThaKa opened the gate for the boy, and 
even carried her kindness so far as to recommend him 
to each of her sisters. This, however, was quite un- 
necessary 5 for they very soon loved him as well as Thalia 
did. The boy ran from the one to the other, and made it 
his sport to turn the brains of the daughters of Jupiter. 
The grave Melpomene was the one who held out the 
longest against him ; but she yielded at last like Calliope, 
and like Urania/ who had endeavoured to defend them- 
selves. As to Terpsichore, Euterpe, and Polyhymnia, 
they adored him almost as soon they beheld him. 

Thus all the nine sisters were captivated by the same 
object. From this moment they were sisters no longer. 
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Jealousy envy, distrust, entered, for the first time, into 
their minds. These chaste females, who had never be- 
fore had bnt one feeling, one will, now watched, hated, 
and quarrelled with, each other. Every thing fell into 
confusion upon Parnassus; the arts were neglected, the 
concerts were interrupted. To complete their misfor- 
tune, this was the very moment that Minerva fixed 
npon to pay a visit to the Muses. 
* How great was her surprise when she arrived npon 
the sacred mountain ! Instead of the songs of gladness 
which used to greet her presence, she found every where 
a deep silence. The Muses dispersed, pensive, solitary, 
scarcely knew her. She complained ; she threatened. 
The nine sisters at last were assembled together, and 
they strove to sing the praises of their protectress; but 
their voices were no longer in unison : they had forgotten 
their hymns, and not one of them had her distinguishing 
attribute. Melpomene had given her poniard to the 
child, and, fearing that he might hurt himself with it, 
she had blunted the point; Calliope had made him a 
present of her trumpet; Euterpe had lent him her lyre $ 
Urania her astrolabe. In short, the attributes of the 
Muses were all become the playthings of this child. 

This was not the last shame which they had to suffer. 
While they were trying to make excuses, they saw the 
fatal boy fluttering near them in the air. He held all 
his thefts in his hand. " Good bye!" said he to them, 
with a laugh. "Do not forget me; I am Love! It 
always costs something to get acquainted with me!'* 

The prudent Minerva then gave a very moral lecture 
to the daughters of Jupiter, who listened respectfully 
to her, and endeavoured to palliate their fault,, by as- 
suring her that the guilty boy had so cunningly contrived 
to hide his wings, that they had never been perceived 
by any one among them. 

R. A. D. The Pocket Magazine. 
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LINES ON THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 

Oh, sweet my baby ! liest thou here, 
So low, so cold, and so forsaken } 
And cannot a sad father's tear 
Thy once too lovely smiles awaken ? 
- Ah, no ! within this silent tomb 
Thy parents* hopes receive their doom ! 

Oh, sweet my baby ! round thy brow 
The rose and yew are twined together $ 
The rose was blooming-— so wast thou— 
Too blooming far for death to gather. 

The yew was green, — and green to me 

For ever lives thy memory. 

1 have a flower, that press'd the mouth 
Of one upon his cold bier lying, 
To me more fragrant than the south, 
O'er banks of op'ning violets flying ; 

Although its leaves look pale and dry, 
How blooming to a father's eye ! 

Oh, sweet my baby ! is thine head 

Upon a rocky pillow lying, 

And is the dreary grave thy bed— 

Thy lullaby a father's sighing ? 

Oh, changed the hour since thou didst rest 
Upon a mother's faithful breast ! 

Oh ! can I e'er forget the kiss 
I gave thee on that morn of mourning,-— 
That last sad tender parting bliss 
From Innocence to God returning ! 

May'st thou repay that kiss to me 

In realms of bright eternity ! 
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THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 

high placed in SmithfielcL— "Churchill. 

The labour we delight in is precisely that which has 
seldom been selected by critics of a common order} it 
is the labour of tracing merit to its farthest recesses, 
of evincing its claims, and procuring its reward. The 
prosecution of this object hath exposed us more than 
once to the fury of the bigoted and the ignorant, and even 
writers of clear comprehension and sound probity have 
sometimes quarrelled with our motives, and disputed 
our deductions. This, however, may be explained by 
the words of honest Brantome : Que cest d* avoir affaire 
d, une langue et plume venimeuse, qui, quand ale est 
piquie, riespargne rien. Such, at least, is the solution 
that experience has taught us to admit, and that anger, 
for we cannot conceal our feelings, excites us to apply. 

In pursuance of this system, we went on Wednes- 
day, the 6th of September, to Richardson's theatrical 
establishment in Bartholomew Fair, and we should 
falsify every notion with which the gaiety, splendour, 
and elegance of that delightful resort has impressed us, 
if we were to refrain from bestowing our enthusiastic 
approbation upon the taste and spiritwith which its en- 
tertainments were pervaded. The liberal, acute, and 
enterprising Lessee of this concern had announced an 
entire "change of performance each day •" but owing 
to the truly electrical effect of the pieces originally 
produced, the public voice necessitated their repeti- 
tion, and for eight- and-forty hours they were suffered 
to pursue their triumphant career of success, without 
abatement or interruption. 

Fully conscious that the literary attributes of his 
theatre demanded the most serious consideration, the 
Proprietor devoted himself with intense ardour to the 
production of pieces distinguished by their poetical 
merit. For this purpose, a gentleman, well known in 
the world of letters by his designation of A.B., was re* 
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gularly engaged, and the first fruits of his classical pen 
have been an "entire new tragic melo-drame" called the 
Roman Wife; or a Fathers Vengeance! and an " «i- 
tire new comic pantomime" called Harlequin and the 
Devill or> the Drunken Friar. The unprecedented 
success of these dramas might be fairly substituted in 
the room of criticism, but we owe too much to the 
cause of talent to shrink from the delightful, though 
elaborate duty it has imposed. We shall therefore 
proceed to furnish an outline of these magical pieces, 
and the archives of the stage have never been graced, 
it is probable, with a tragedy or a pantomime so hap- 
pily planned, or so powerfully constructed. 

Without entering into any disquisition upon the 
comparative merits of melo-drame and harlequinade, 
we shall abide by the common rule of precedence, and 
deliver our sentiments upon the first, before we at- 
tempt to develope the claims of the latter : a different 
course of proceeding will, perhaps, be expected from 
us, but we shall still take the liberty to follow our own 
ideas, and reserve the discussion of that abstract point 
till a fitter opportunity. 

Gerizaria, Duke of Milan, is the parent of Horatius, whose mo- 
ther died in child-bed, owing to the unskilfulness of her accoucheur. 
The passions of this aspiring youth, for want of maternal restraint, 
have led him into various excesses, in the course of which, though 
but forty-seven years of age, he has clandestinely wedded Eudocia, a 
virgin of unparalleled beauty, but vulgar connexions, without the 
sanction or privity of his royal father. This indiscretion arouses the 
fury of Marcia, Princess of Florence, who had fallen in love with hi* 
parts, and abetted by the whole military, marine, legal, clerical, and 
parliamentary strength of Gonzaria's dukedom, she pursues Horatius 
and his bride with unrelenting animosity. The upshot of this pathetic 
tale is soon told. Horatius and Eudocia are ensnared by the arts of 
their enemies ; the duke assents to the death of his only son ; and the 
headsman is on the point of performing his hateful office, when the 
Spectre of the deceased Duchess interferes, mollifies the rigour of 
Gonxarias decree, and not only restores the lovers to life, but in- 
vests them with a plenitude of its enjoyments. They then shake 
hands with the ghost, the curtain fells, and the audience go out of 
the booth. 

This plot, as it must immediately be seen, is not at- 

g 5 
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tenuated to that degree of labyrinthine intricacy which, 
the appetite of a modem audience requires. StUl> how- 
ever, it commanded a fixed attention, and possessed a 
deep interest, alone interrupted by simultaneous bursts 
of applause, elicited by striking situations and compli- 
cated incidents, from numbers that were hourly in* 
creasing in judgment and respectability. This may be 
considered as a test of success, and the drama was 
therefore, without arrogance, classed high by Mr. Rich- 
ardson himself amongst the most favourite productions 
of the Smithneld stage. 

We think, however, that the chief merit of this po- 
pular play is much more fairly to be deduced from the 
brilliant coruscations of its language than the marked 
attributes of its characters, or the mazy windings of its 
fable. In support of this opinion, we shall adduce a 
few of the most striking speeches, for which we are in- 
debted to the permission and kind assistance of the 
manager, who has favoured us with the loan of his MS. 
The following rich specimen, of moralization is taken 
out of the mouth of a dignified ecclesiastic : 

Life, my respected son, is like the sport 
Where nine tall skettles fill a crowded court; 
Struck by the ball that leaves its hurler's hand, 
Some skettles tumble, while some others stand : 
Chance is the fate to which mankind submits, — 
Unbrib'd its misses, and unchecked its hits, — 
And he, who, like the skettle, stands till shaken, 
Maintains his credit, though he cannot save his bacon. 

In the subsequent extract from a colloquy between Ho- 
ratius and Eudocia, of course at a time when their 
marriage was broken off, we hardly know which to 
admire most, the sober prudence of the heroine, or the; 
calm resignation of the hero : 

Hor. O, what like woman in the world appears ! 
Man without woman 's half a pair of shears, 
A single boot, and solus, can but seem 
Soup without salt, or coffee without cream. 
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Enter Eudocl*. 

Look there, ye gods, and say if every sweet 
Your hot-house yields can with yon maid compete. 
The purple sun-flower, and the aiure rose, 
Smile on her lips, and sparkle in her nose, 
Extend their graces to her air and mien, 
Laugh in her cheek, and light her eye of green* 

Eud. Cease, my Horatius, cease, nor waste thy lays 
On one whose charms can neverreach their praise. 
More tunable to me thy silver tones 
Than soft Jew's harp, or bagpipe when it drones ; 
For thou'st a tongue, O truly be it told, 
Might charm a bailiff to forego his hold. 

• » • • 

Hot. And dost thou lore me ? 

Eud. I could live with glee, 
For fifty years upon a dish of tea, 
To mark the music of thy face, and scan it, 
Thy face far brighter than Miss HerschelTs planet. 

Hot. Now by the powers of love, the lease I hold 
On Saffron-hill * shall soon be turn'd to gold, 
Or new bank-notes, and thou shalt shine 
The best dress'd damsel of my royal line. 
Ill send my watch to pawn, and with a high sense 
Of your great kindness, get a marriage license. 

Eud. Hold, my Horatius, Tiold ; more slow and sure ; 
Let's see how long our transports will endure. 
*Tis true, when married, that the plainest dishes 
Would cloy my stomach, and content my wishes ; 
A pot of porter, when alone we dine, 
Placed on the board, shall bar the want of wine ; 
But tho' these things thy own true love would please,* 
I cannot see how you could furnish these. 

Hot. Death and the devil ! can my charmer stoop 
With such low cautious thoughts as these to troop ; 
Can she to virgin boldness bid defiance, 
And with prudential notions hold alliance ? 
Base is the maid that thinks •"-. 

* The " Saffron-hill" here mentioned is " Saffron-hUT' in Mi- 
lan, a place, like the spot which resembles it in London, of polite 
resort. For a parallel reference to Devonshire in Spain, see " Lock 
and Key," a farce by Hoare, 8vo. 1796. 

J This, it must be confessed, has all the air of an imitation from a 
-known writer, in whose tragi-comedy of the " Queen of Arra- 
gon," fol. 1640, Act 2, Sc 1, we find nearly the same phrase : 

" Base is the wight that thinks*" 
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Eud. Much baser he, 

The thoughtless rascal, who resembles thee. 

What! wouM'st thou have me to thy garret hiey 

Sleep upon straw, and for my living ply, 

Munch a hard crust, and when I 'm thirsty take 

A draught of water, sir, that thirst to slake ; 
« Pawn my best clothes, and put myself in rags, 

To crown the object of thy empty brags ? 

Hence, unreal mockery, hence ! 
• • • • 

Hor* Why then farewell the tranquil mind I bore 

Between the age of twenty and two score ; 

Farewell the merry friends with whom I jok'd, 

The gin I tippled, and the pipes I smok'd ; 

Farewell the pendant bell I lovM to pull, 

For now the glass of cruel fate is full. 

Here, it is probable, we might take permission to re- 
linquish our extracts, conscious that the merit ascribed 
to this tragedy has been copiously proved by the pass- 
ages already quoted. There is, however, a more lofty 
walk of passion in which the efforts of this transcendent 
writer deserve to be noticed, and we shall therefore do 
ourselves the pleasure to furnish a final example of the 
towering height to which genius, on her eagle pinions, 
, is capable of ascending. The annexed speech is an in- 
centive from the Abbot delta Pietd to the regiment of 
which he is colonel, when upon the point of maintain- 
ing the supremacy in church and state, that Horatius 
and his rebel adherents have so impiously attacked. 
This precious fragment appears to surpass every speci- 
men of orator) r delivered since the days of the Bishop 
of Pavia, when the mellifluous prelate harangued the 
crusaders in the holy land. 

To arms, ye great companions of my toil, 
Props to my fame, and partners in my spoil ! 

An obsolete author, whose volumes are sometimes dipped into by the 
curious,— one Shakspeare,— it is singular enough, has something of 
the same sort, which, if we could persuade ourselves that his plays 
were ever seen, might have given birth to both the passage in the 
text, and that already quoted. So, in the " Life of King Henry th» 
Fifth,"— Act 5, fol. 1|23. 

" Base is the slave that pays.*' 
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If fate proposes, with her giant shears, 

To cat the cordage of our bright careers, 

We are enough to die ; and should she give 

A longer rope, we are enough to live. 

By Mammon, I 'm not covetous of gold, 

lake some commanders, who have bought and sold. 

But honour dwells so in each hot desire, 

I feel all over like a kitchen fire. 

Let it be published through my ample host, 

From Sarum's alps to brown Bohemia's coast, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight 

Can stay behind, and sleep at home to-night; 

Nay, be provided with the means to pay 

For all, he likes to drink while we 're away. 

They who survive this scratch and see old age, 

When great exploits their glowing lips engage, 

What feats they do shall be allow'd to tell, 

The glory blazon, and the number swell. 

Familiar with each name, their tongues shall turn 

To Shelton, Cooper, Hickman, Spring, and Burn, 

Till Glory's mount exalts its mighty ridge, 

Big as the heap of dust at Battle-bridge. 

We have thus discharged our duty, a pleasant though 
an arduous one, to the author of this play, the spirit of 
which is uniformly sustained in its brilliant alternations 
of pathos and humour. Those great dramas, the Hebrevo 
and Firginius, produced a few months since at Drury- 
lane Theatre, are alone worthy to cope with the claps 
and flashes of tremendous excellence, — the thunder and 
lightning of poetry, — in which this tragedy abounds, 
and we therefore hope that our academical friend will 
not confine his labours to the stage, while their para- 
mount success must be so welcome in the closet. There 
is a' great moral influence attaching to productions of 
this sort, which we wish to see extended. 

The dresses and decorations were singularly wild and 
inappropriate, and even the title of the play was a re- 
freshing misnomer. The Romans were all Milanese, 
and, to show the dexterity of the projector, standards 
of S. P. Q. R. were coupled with the ensigns of Chri- 
stianity, and the pileus and toga were cordially as- 
sociated with the surplice and mitre. These are the 
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exploits of genius, the emanations of a mighty mind, 
which dares to delight us by a congregation of em- 
bellishments that inferior energy would tremble to col- 
lect. For such a treat we thank the author most de- 
votedly, an(| his merit in bringing before us what had 
ample reason to be elsewhere, is so conspicuous, that we 
shall retire from the fields of criticism in disgust, if our 
colleagues, to any amount, are either senseless or un- 
grateful enough to depreciate his merit, or resist his 
claims. 

Of the company in general we may say, as Churchill 
said before us, 

Never did play'rs so well an author fit, 
To nature dead, and foes declared to wit ; 
So loud each tongue, so empty was each head, 
So much they talk'd, so very little said ; . 
So wondrous dull, and yet so wondrous vain, 
At once so willing and unfit to reign ; 
That reason swore, nor would the oath recall, 
Their mighty master's soul inform 'd them all. . 

This is unqualified, and to some persons may appear 
immerited praise, but we can safely repeat our con- 
viction that there was not an individual in the troop to 
whom such praise could be unfairly attributed. Mr. 
Lewis delighted us in Gonzaria, by his vigorous per- 
sonation of the feeble father j Horatius was admirably 
portrayed in all respects but those of youth, grace, and 
animation, by Junius Brutus Julian j and Mr. Clifford's 
drollery in the Italian patriarch paralyzes our faculty of 
description. The sensitive and retiring Eudocia was 
finely depicted by the masculine firmness and declama- 
tory tone of Mrs. Montague, who made us very often 
recollect her palpable prototypes, Mrs. Brookes and 
Mrs. Bunn. Nothing could exceed the softness of Miss 
Saunders in the fiery and vindictive passions of the tur- 
bulent Marcia ; and the Ghost of Mrs. Saker was a 
spirited and lively personation. It reminded us very 
forcibly of Mrs. Baker in the " Romp/* and we think a 
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power of approximating at any time to the talent of that 
clever little woman is the greatest proof that can be 
afforded of Mrs. Saker's ability. 

Our exhausted limits will not permit ns to enlarge 
upon the beautifdl scenery and ingenious tricks of the 
harlequinade, which was replete with the best of those 
pretensions that are generally attached to this species 
of performance. The market-place of St. Alban's, and 
the panoramic view of St. Helena, were rare specimens 
of pictorial power, and we hope to see the artists em- 
ployed upon this pantomime engaged for pursuits of a 
more permanent nature. 

We are sorry to learn that the worthy Lessee of this 
national undertaking considers himself to be seriously 
injured by the conduct of Mr. EUiston, who not only 
opened at the very period appointed for the reaping of 
his little scanty harvest, but absolutely engaged the 
very actors of which his company was intended to 
consist. That the gentlemen and ladies then exerting 
their talents at Drury-lane Theatre, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kean, were eminently fitted for the purposes of 
Bartholomew-fair, we can easily suppose; but that 
they could reject their old manager s splendid terms of 
five shillings per day, for the 6even and sixpence a-week 
awarded by Mr. Winston, is a fact, which, under present 
circumstances, we can hardly bring ourselves to believe. 
A friend has just assured us that he saw Mr. Elliston 
inspecting every booth in the fair, but very candidly 
mentions that he came, for the first time, to select a 
number of comedians, by whose united efforts the im- 
pression which Mr. Kean has produced for several sea- 
sons past might be maintained till his return. There 
is a good deal of probability in this experiment, and we 
confess that Mr. Richardson is still bound to verify his 
charge. 

The success of this theatre, we understand, has been 
singularly great, and arrangements are making for next 
season, to render it still more worthy of public support. 
A tragedy by Leigh Hunt, called the " Cid," which has 
been refused at both the Winter Theatres, will rank 
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among the earliest productions, and the "Examiner" 
already teems with paragraphs in its praise. Mr. Mon- 
crieff, it is also said, has undertaken to treat us with a 
"Giovanni in New South Wales -" and Mr. Beazley, 
the builder, will dramatize another of the Scotch novels 
on the top of a stage-coach. Mr. Yates is engaged to 
mimic the whole of his particular friends, and Madame 
Vestris will appear for the first and only time in the 
character of a lady. 



SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

Tis morning — the shops are all open — the cries 
And week-day sights meet our ears and our eyes, 

As the loaded waggons pass us, 
With wheels sticking out a yard at least, 
And housings grotesque that make every beast 

Look like the London Bonassus. 

Tis church-time, and half of the shops are half shut, 
Except in the quarters of trade, where they put 

At defiance what Louis enacted ; 
The streets are as full as before — and I guess 
The churches are nearly as empty, unless 

Some mummery pageant is acted. 

When worship becomes a theatrical show, 
Parisians of course must religiously go 

To pray for the forwardest places, 

Where best they may see a fine puppet for hours 
Before a fine altar of tinsel and flowers 

Perform pantomimic grimaces. 

Some gaze on his shoes and his gloves of white kid, 
Or the jewels with which every finger is hid, 

Or his flounces of violet satin : 
Other eyes on his laces and mitre are kept, 
Atteutive to all his performance — except 

The prayers that he mumbles in Latin. 
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The senses give thanks — no responses are made, 
And when there's a pause in the form and parade, 

The orchestra strikes up a chorus $ 
The. women then ask, who is that?-— who is this? 
While the men slily ogle the singers, and kiss 

Their hands to the sweet Signoras. 

Is there nothing of fervour ?—0 yes, you may mark 
Some hobbling old crones in a vestibule dark, 

Who dab in the holy lotion 
Shrivell'd fingers to cross their forehead and breast* • 
Then kneel at a chapel with candles dress'd, 

And kiss it with blind devotion. 

They pour from the church — and each fair one begs. 
As she crosses the gutter and shows her legs, 

To know what is next intended ; 
For Sunday's devoted to pleasure and shows, 
And the toils of the day of rest never close 

Till both day and night are ended. 

One talks of Versailles— or St. Cloud — or a walk, 
And a hundred sharp voices that sing—not talk, 

Instantly second each mover ; 
Some stroll to the Bois de Boulogne j others stray 
To the Thuilleries, Luxembourg, Champs Elysees, 

The Garden of Plants, or the Louvre. 

But the dinner hour comes — an important event! 
What pondering looks on the cartes* are now bent ! - 

And how various — how endless the fare is, 
From the suburb Guinguette,' to where epicures choose 
Fricandeaus, fricassees, consumes, and ragouts, 

At Grignion's, Beauvillier's, or Very's. 

Some belles in the Thuilleries' walk now appear, 
While loungers take seat round about them — to sneer, 

To chat — read the papers, or slumber. 
In disposing the chairs there are different whims, 
But one for the body, and two for the limbs, 

Are reckoned a moderate number. 
• Bills of fare. 
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The Boulevards next are the grand rendezvous, 
Where parties on parties amusement pursue, 

A stream of perpetual Makers. 
From the pretty Bourgeoise and trowser'd Comtnis, 
The modern Grisette, and the ancient Marquis, 

To the Marshal of France in whiskers. 

Crowds sit under trees in defiance of damps \ 
TV Italian Boulevard, with its pendulous lamps, 

By far is the smartest of any — 
With bare elbows, slim waists, and fine bonnets dress'd 

out, 
Each Parisian beauty may there have a rout 

For the price of the chair— a penny. 

English women are known by their dresses of white ; 
The men by superior neatness and height, 

They talk of gigs, horses, and ponies 5 
All look twice as grave as the French— -yet their laugh, 
When they choose to indulge it, is louder by half. 

And they turn in, of course, at Tortom's. 

The theatres open, some thirty or more- 
All are fill'd, yet the crowd seems as thick as before* 

Regardless of mud, or of weather 5 
You J d swear it were carnival-time— and in sooth 
The town is a fair— every house is a booth, 

And the people all crazy together. 

What braying of gongs — what confusion of tongues ! 
What a compound of noise from drums, trumpets, and 
lungs! 
Each striving his neighbour's to smother 5 
Mimes, mountebanks, conjurers, each have their rings, 
While monkeys and dancing-dogs— roundabouts- 
swings — 
Are so thick, they encroach on each other. 

Here 's a dwarf, and a monster, both beautiful sights ! 
And there is the man without fingers, that writes 
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With his chesty and his grinders after, 
Both done so well r you can't say which is worst $— 
There Judy and Punch with a cat is rehearsed, 

Which would move a hermit to laughter. 

Every mansion as full as the street appears j 
By the mirrors up stairs, and the chandeliers, 

You may see quadrilling bodies ; 
Below some smoke in the Estaminets, 
While others take ice, Roman punch, and sorbets, 

Or chat to the bar-maid Goddess. 

In all, gaming claims indiscriminate love; 
The dice-box and billiard-ball rattle above, 

If you pass by a palace or stable. 
Below, at the corner of every street, 
Parties of shoe-blacks at cards you may meet, 

The blacking-box serving as table* 

The Palais Royal is a separate fair, 
With its pick-pockets, gamblers, and nymphs de* 
bonnaire, 
Of character somewhat uncertain : 
But as it is late, and these scenes, I suspect, 
Won't bear a detail too minute and direct, 
For the present we drop the curtain* 

Nem Monthly Magazine. 



THE BURNING OP MOSCOW. 

On the fifteenth of September, 1812, our corps left 
the village where it had encamped at an early hour, 
and marched to Moscow. As we approached the city, 
we saw that it had no walls, and that a simple parapet 
of earth was the only work which constituted the outer 
enclosure. Nothing indicated that the town was in* 
habited ; and the road by which we arrived was so de* 
serted, that we saw neither Russian nor French soldiers. 
No cry, no noise was heard in the midst of this awful 
solitude. We pursued our march, a prey to the utmost 
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anxiety, and that anxiety was redoubled when we per- 
ceived a thick smoke, which arose in the form of a 
column from the centre of the town. It was at first 
believed that the Russians had, as usual, set nre to some 
magazines in their retreat 5 but when we recollected the 
recital of the inhabitant of Moscow, we feared that his 
prediction was about to be fulfilled. Eager to know 
the cause of this conflagration, we in vain endeavoured 
to find some one who might satisfy our irrepressible 
curiosity, and the impossibility of satisfying it increased 
our impatience and augmented our alarm. 

Although Moscow had been entered by some of our 
troops the preceding day, so extensive and so deserted 
was the town, that no soldier had yet penetrated into 
the quarter which we were to occupy. The most intrepid 
minds were affected by this loneliness. The streets 
were so long, that our cavalry could not recognise each 
other from the opposite extremities. The different par- 
ties advanced with caution, and then suddenly fled from 
^eacfrother, though they were all enlisted under the same 
banners. In proportion as a new quarter was occupied, 
reconnoitring parties were sent forward to examine the 
palaces and the churches. In the former were found 
only old men and children, or Russian officers who had 
been wounded in the preceding engagements ; in the 
latter, the altars were decorated as if for a festival ; a 
thousand lighted tapers, burning in honour of the patron 
saint of the country, attested that the pious Moscovites 
had not ceased to invoke him till the moment of their 
departure. This solemn and religious spectacle rendered 
the people whom we had conquered powerful and re- 
spectable in our estimation, and filled us with that con- 
sternation which is the offspring of injustice. We ad- 
vanced with fearful steps through this awful solitude, 
often stopping and looking trembling behind us 5 then, 
struck with sudden terror, we eagerly listened to every 
sound; for the imagination, frightened at the very mag- 
nitude of our conquest, made us apprehensive of trea- 
chery in everyplace. At the least noise we fancied that we 
heard the clashing of arms and the cries of the wounded. 
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On the following morning, the most heart-rending 
scene which my imagination had ever conceived, far sur- 
passing the saddest story in ancient or modern history, 
now presented itself to my eyes* A great part of the 
population of Moscow, terrified at our arrival, had con- 
cealed themselves in cellars or secret recesses of their 
houses. As the fire spread around, we saw them 
rushing in despair from their various asylums. They 
uttered no imprecation, they breathed no complaint -, 
fear had rendered them dumb : and hastily snatching up 
their most precious effects, they fled before the flames. 
Others, of greater sensibility, and actuated by the ge- 
nuine feelings of nature, saved only their parents, or 
their infants, who were closely clasped in their arms. 
They were followed by their other children, running as 
fast as their little strength would permit, and with all 
the wildness of childish terror, vociferating the beloved 
name of mother. The old people, borne down by grief 
more than by age, had not sufficient power to follow 
their families, and expired near the houses in which 
they were born. The streets, the public places, and 
particularly the churches, were filled with these un- 
happy people, who, lying on the remains of their pro- 
perty, suffered even without a murmur. No cry, no 
complaint was heard. Both the conqueror and the 
conquered were equally hardened ; the one by excess 
of fortune, the other by excess of misery. 

The fire, whose ravages could not be restrained, soon 
reached the finest parts of the city. . Those palaces 
which we had admired for the beauty of their architec- 
ture, and the elegance of their furniture, were enveloped 
in the flames. Their magnificent fronts, ^ornamented 
with bas-reliefs and statues, fell with a dreadful crash 
on the fragments of the pillars which had supported 
them. The churches, though covered with iron and 
lead, were likewise destroyed, and with them those 
beautiful steeples, which we had seen the night before, 
resplendent with gold and silver. The hospitals, too, 
which contained more than twelve thousand wounded, 
soon began to burn. This offered a dreadful and har- 
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rowing spectacle. Almost all these poor wretches 
perished. A few, who still lingered, were seen crawl- 
ing half burnt amongst the smoking ruins ; and others, 
groaning under heaps of dead bodies, endeavoured in 
vain to extricate themselves from the horrible destruc- 
tion which surrounded them. 

How shall I describe the confusion and tumult when 
permission was granted to pillage this immense city! 
Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves, and prostitutes, eagerly 
ran through the streets, penetrating into the deserted 
palaces, and carrying away every thing which could 
gratify their avarice. Some covered themselves with 
stuffs, richly worked with gold and silks 5 some were 
enveloped in beautiful and costly furs; while others 
dressed themselves in women's and children's pelisses, 
and even the galley-slaves concealed their rags under 
the most splendid habits of the court. The rest crowded 
into the cellars, and, forcing open the doors, drank to 
excess the most luscious wines, and carried off an im- 
mense hooty. 

This horrible pillage was not confined to the deserted 
houses alone, but extended to those which were inha- 
bited, and soon the eagerness and wantonness of the 
plunderers caused devastations which almost equalled 
those occasioned by the conflagration. Every asylum 
was violated by the licentious troops. They who had 
officers in their houses flattered themselves that they 
should escape the general calamity. Vain illusion ! the 
Are progressively advancing, soon destroyed all their 
hopes. 

Towards evening, when Napoleon no longer thought 
himself safe in the city, the ruin of which seemed inevita- 
ble, he left the Kremlin, and established himself with 
his suite in the castle of Peterskoe. When I saw him 
pass by, I could not behold without abhorrence the 
chief of a barbarous expedition, who evidently endea- 
voured to escape the decided testimony of public in- 
dignation, by seeking the darkest road. He sought 
it, however, in vain. On every side the flames seemed 
to pursue him, and their horrible and. mournful glare, 
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flashing on his guilty head, reminded me of the torches 
of Eumenides pursuing the destined victims of the 
Furies! 

The generals likewise received orders to qnit Mos- 
cow. Licentiousness then became unbounded. The sol-' 
diers, no longer restrained by the presence of their chiefs, 
committed every kind of excess. No retreat was safe, no 
place sufficiently sacred to afford protection against their 
rapacity. Nothing more fully excited their avarice than 
the church of Saint Michael, the sepulchre of the Rus- 
sian emperors. An erroneous tradition had propagated 
the belief that it contained immense riches. Some gre- 
nadiers presently entered it, and descended with torches 
into the vast subterranean vaults, to* disturb the peace 
and silence of the tombs. But instead of treasures they 
found only stone coffins, covered with pink velvet* and 
bearing a thin silver plate, on which were engraved the 
aames of the Czars, and the dates of their birth and 
decease. Mortified at the disappointment of their hopes, 
they searched the very coffins, and seized every offering 
which had been consecrated by piety, and chiefly va- 
luable from the sentiments of which it had been the 
pledge. With all the excesses of plunder, they mingled 
the most degrading and horrible debauchery. Neither 
nobility of blood, nor the innocence of youth, nor the 
tears of beauty, were respected. The licentiousness 
was cruel and boundless ; but it was inevitable in a 
savage war, in which sixteen different nations, opposite 
in their manners and their language, thought themselves 
at liberty to commit every crime, folly persuaded that all 
their disorders would be attributed to the nation alone. 

Penetrated by so many calamities, I hoped that the 
shades of night would cast a veil over the dreadful scene -, 
but they contributed, on the contrary, to render the con- 
flagration more terrible. The violence of the flames, 
which extended from north to south, and were strangely 
agitated by the wind, produced the most awful appear- 
ance on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke. 
Frequently was seen the glare of the burning torches, 
which the incendiaries were hurling from the tops of 
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the highest towers on those parts of the city which had 
• yet escaped destruction, and which resembled at a di- 
stance so many passing meteors. Nothing could equal 
the anguish that absorbed every feeling heart, and which 
was increased in the dead of the night by the cries of 
the miserable victims who. were savagely murdered, or 
by the screams of the young females who fled for pro- 
tection to their weeping mothers, and whose ineffectual 
struggles tended only to inflame the passion' of their 
violators. To these dreadful groans and heart-rending 
cries, which every moment broke upon the ear, were 
added the howlings of the dogs, which, chained to the 
doors of the palaces, according to the custom at Mos- 
cow, could not escape from the fire which surrounded 
them. , 

v Overpowered with regret and with terror, I flattered 
myself that sleep would for awhile release me from these 
revolting scenes; but the most frightful recollections 
crowded upon me, and all the horrors of the day again 
passed in review. My wearied senses seemed at last 
sinking into repose, when the light of a near and dread- 
ful conflagration piercing into my room suddenly awoke - 
me. I thought that my chamber was a prey to the 
flames* It was no idle dream, for when I approached 
the window, I saw that our quarters were on fire, and 
that the house in which I lodged was in the utmost dan- 
ger. Sparks were thickly falling in our yard and on 
the wooden roof of our stables. I ran quickly to my 
landlord and his family. Perceiving their danger, they 
had already quitted their habitation, and had retired to 
a subterranean vault which afforded them more security. 
I found them with their servants all assembled there; nor 
could I prevail on them to leave it, for they dreaded our 
soldiers more than the fire. The father was sitting, on 
the threshold of the vault, and appeared desirous of first 
exposing himself to the calamities which threatened his 
family. Two of his daughters, pale, with dishevelled 
hair, and whose tears added to their beauty, disputed 
with him the honour of the sacrifice. It was not with- 
out violence that I could snatch them from the building, 
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tinder which they would otherwise soon have been buried. 
When these unhappy creatures again saw the light, they 
contemplated with indifference the loss of all their pro- 
perty, and were only astonished that they were still alive. 
Though they were ^convinced that no personal injury 
would now be offered them, they exhibited not any 
tokens of gratitude ; but resembled those miserable cri- 
minals, who, having been ordered to execution, are be- 
wildered when a reprieve unexpectedly arrives, and 
whom the agonies of death render insensible to the gift 
of life. 

Desirous of terminating the recital' of this horrible 
catastrophe, for which history wants expressions, and 
poetry has no colours, I shall pass over in silence many 
circumstances revolting to humanity, and merely de- 
scribe the dreadful confusion which arose in our army, 
when the fire had reached every part of Moscow, and 
the whole city was become one immense flame. 

The different streets could no longer be distinguished, 
and the places on which the houses had stood were 
marked only by confused piles of stones, calcined and 
black. The wind, blowing with violence, howled mourn- 
fully, and overwhelmed jis with ashes, with burning 
fragments, and even with the iron plates which covered 
the palace. On whatever side we turned we saw only 
ruins and flames. The fire raged as if it were fanned 
by some invisible power. The most extensive ranges of 
buildings seemed to kindle, to burn, and to disappear in 
an instant* 

A long row of carriages was perceived through the 
thick smoke loaded with booty. Being too heavily 
laden for the exhausted cattle to draw them along, they 
were obliged to halt at every step, when we heard the 
execrations of the drivers, who, terrified at the sur- 
rounding flames, endeavoured to push forward with 
dreadful outcries. The soldiers were diligently em- 
pIoye4 in forcing open every door. They seemed to 
fear lest they should leave one house untouched, and, as 
if the booty last acquired was preferable to what they 
had already obtained, they abandoned their former prize 
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to seize on every new object. Some, when their car- 
riages were laden almost to breaking down, bore the 
rest of their plunder on their backs. The flames, ob* 
structing the passage of the principal streets, often 
obliged them to retrace their steps. Thus, wandering 
from place to place through an immense town, the ave- 
nues of which they did not know, they sought in vain 
to extricate themselves from a labyrinth of fire. Many, 
instead of approaching the gates by which they might 
have escaped, wandered farther from them, and thus 
became the victims of their own rapacity. The love of 
plunder was yet predominant, and induced our soldiers 
to brave every danger. They precipitated themselves 
into the midst of the flames. They waded in blood, 
treading upon the dead bodies without remorse, whilst 
the ruins of the houses, mixed with burning coals, fell 
thick on their murderous hands. They would probably 
all have perished, if the insupportable heat had not 
forced them at length to withdraw into the camp. 

The fourth corps having also received orders to leave 
Moscow, we proceeded (September 1 7th) towards Pe- 
terskoe, where our divisions were encamped. At that 
moment, about the dawn of day, I witnessed a spectacle 
at once affecting and terrible, namely, a crowd of the 
miserable inhabitants drawing upon some mean vehicles 
all that they had been able to save from the conflagra- 
tion. The soldiers having robbed them of their horses, 
the men and women were slowly and painfully dragging 
along their little carts, some of which contained an in- 
firm mother, others a paralytic old man, and others the 
miserable wrecks of half-consumed furniture. Children 
half naked followed these interesting groups. Affliction** 
to which their age is commonly a stranger, was im- 
pressed on their . features, and, when the soldiers ap- 
proached them, they ran crying into the arms of their 
mothers. Alas ! what habitation could be offered them 
which would not constantly recall the object of their 
terror ! Without a shelter and without food, these un- 
fortunate beings wandered in the fields, and fled into the . 
woods ; but wherever they bent their steps, (hey met the 
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conquerors of Moscow, who frequently ill treated them, 
and sold before their eyes the goods which had been 
stolen from their deserted habitations. 

During the four days (17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th 
September) that we remained near Peterskoe, Moscow 
did not cease to burn. In the mean time the rain fell in 
torrents j and the houses near the chateau being too few 
in number to contain the numerous troops who were 
encamped there, it was almost impossible to obtain 
shelter: men, horses, and carriages bivouacked in the 
middle of the fields. The staff-officers, placed around 
the chateau where their generals resided, were esta- 
blished in the English gardens, and lodged under grottos, 
Chinese pavilions, or green-houses, whilst the horses, 
tied under acacias or linden trees, were separated from 
each other by hedges or beds of flowers. This camp, 
whose very situation rendered it truly picturesque, ap- 
peared still more extraordinary from the new costume 
adopted by the soldiers, most of whom, as some defence 
from the inclemency of the weather, had covered them- 
selves with every species of apparel used by the northern 
nations, and which had formed the mo6t pleasing and 
amusing variety on the public walks of that city. Thus 
we saw, walking in our camp> soldiers dressed £ la 
Tartare, & la Cosaque, £ la Chinoise; one wore the 
Polish cap, another the high bonnet of the Persians, the 
Baskirs, or the Kalmouks. Jn short, our army pre* 
sented the image of a carnival; and it was afterwards 
justly said, that our retreat commenced with a mas- 
querade and ended with a funeral. 

The abundance which the soldiers now enjoyed made 
them speedily forget their fatigues. With the rain pour* 
ing on their heads, and their feet immersed in the mud, 
they consoled themselves with good cheer, and the ad- 
vantages which they derived from trafficking in the 
plunder of Moscow. Although it was forbidden to go 
into the city, the soldiers, allured by the hope of gain, 
violated the order, and always returned loaded with pro- 
visions and merchandise. Under the pretence of going 
on marauding parties, they returned near the Kremlin, 
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and dug amongst the ruins, where they discovered en- 
tire magazines, whence they drew a profusion of articles 
of every description. — Our camp no longer resembled 
an army, but a great fair, at which each soldier, me- 
tamorphosed into a merchant, sold the most valuable 
articles at an inconsiderable price ; and although un- 
sheltered in the fields, and exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, he, by a singular contrast, ate off china 
plates, drank out of silver vases, and possessed almost 
' every elegant and expensive article which luxury could 
invent. 

The neighbourhood of Peterskoe and its gardens at 
length became as unhealthy as it was inconvenient. 
Napoleon returned to establish himself at the Kremlin, 
which had not been burnt, and the guards and staff-" 
officers received orders to re-enter the city (the 20tlr 
and 21st of September). According to the calculations 
of the engineers, the 10th part of the houses still re-, 
mained. They were divided between the different corps 
of the grand army. We possessed the fauxbourg of St. 
Petersburg, in which we had been quartered at our 
first entry into the city. 

As we again traversed the streets of Moscow, we ex- 
perienced the most heart-rending sensations, at per- 
ceiving that no vestige remained of those noble hotels 
at which we had formerly been established. They were 
entirely demolished, and their ruins, still smoking, ex- 
haled a vapour which, filling the whole atmosphere, and 
forming the densest clouds, either totally obscured the 
sun, or gave to his disk a red and bloody appearance. 
The outline of the streets was no longer to be distin- 
guished. The stone palaces were the only buildings 
which preserved any traces of their former magnifi- 
cence. Standing alone amidst piles of ruins, and black- 
ened with smoke, these wrecks of a city so newly built 
resembled some of the venerable remains of antiquity. 

Each one endeavoured to find quarters for himself, 
but rarely could we meet with houses which joined to- 
gether 5 and to shelter a few companies we were obliged 
to occupy a vast tract of land, which only offered a few 
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habitations scattered here and there. Some of the 
churches, composed of less combustible materials than 
the other buildings, had their roofs entire, and were 
transformed into barracks and stables. The hymns and 
holy melodies which had once resounded within these 
sacred walls now gave place to the neighing of horses, 
and the horrible blasphemies of the soldiers. 

Although the population of Moscow had almost dis- 
appeared, there still remained some of those unfortunate 
' beings whom misery had accustomed to look on all oc- 
currences with indifference. Most of them had become 
the menial servants o£ their spoilers, and thought them- 
selves most happy if they were permitted to share any 
loathsome food which the soldiers rejected. There was 
also a number of unfortunate girls, and, these alone 
derived any advantage from the plunder of Moscow. 
The soldiers eagerly associated with them, and when 
they were once introduced into our quarters, they soon 
became absolute mistresses of them, and squandered 
away all that the flames had spared. A small number, 
however, really merited our regard by their education, 
and above all, by their misfortunes 5 for, horrible to 
relate, famine and misery had compelled their mothers 
to come and offer them tons. This immorality, under 
such circumstances, recoiled on those who had not suf- 
ficient virtue to resist the temptation, and who regarded 
with an eye of passion the forms which hunger had 
emaciated, and disease had rendered dangerous and 
loathsome. 

There yet remained at Moscow a class of men the 
most contemptible of all, since they escaped the punish- 
ment due to their former crimes by consenting to commit 
still greater 5 these were the convicted felons. During 
the whole time of the conflagration of Moscow, they 
signalized themselves by the audacity with which they 
executed the orders they had received. Provided with 
phosphorus, they lighted the fire anew, wherever it ap- 
peared to be extinguished, and even crept by stealth 
into the houses which were inhabited, to involve them 
in the general ruin, . 
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Several of these miscreants were arrested with torches 
in their hands, bat their punishment, too prompt and 
summary, produced little effect. The people, who al- 
ways detested their conquerors, regarded these execra- 
tions merely as the effect of policy. In short, these 
victims were too obscure for the expiation of such a 
crime ; and, above all, their trial wanting publicity and 
legal form, threw no light on the cause of this dreadful 
calamity, and could not justify us clearly in the estimat- 
tion of those who persisted in believing that we were 
the authors of it. 

Many of the Moscovites who had been concealed in 
the neighbouring forests, perceiving that the confla- 
gration had ceased, believing that they had nothing 
more tp fear, had re-entered the city. Some of them 
sought in vain for their houses, the very site of which 
could scarcely be discovered ; others 'would fain have 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of their God, bnt it had 
, been profaned. The public walks presented a revolting 
spectacle. The ground was thickly strewed with dead 
bodies, and from many of the half-burnt trees were sus- 
pended the carcasses of incendiaries. In the midst of 
these horrors were seen many of the unfortunate inha> 
bitants, who, destitute of every asylum, were collecting 
the charred planks, to construct a cabin in some unfre- 
quented place, or ravaged garden. Having nothing to 
eat, they eagerly dug the earth to find the roots of those 
vegetables which the soldiers had gathered, or, wander* 
ing among the ruins, they diligently searched among the 
cinders for any food which the fire had not entirely con- 
sumed. Pale, emaciated, and almost naked, the very 
slowness of their walk announced the excess of their 
sufferings. Others recollecting that some barges loaded 
with grain had been sunk, plunged into the river to feed 
on the wheat then in a state of fermentation, and the 
stench of which was most disgusting. To relieve thb 
dreadful recital, I will relate the noble conduct of a 
French soldier, who found in one of the cemeteries a 
woman who had just lain in. Perceiving that she had 
been abandoned by all to whom she could naturally look 
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for protection, that she was without succour and with- 
out food, the generous soldier gave her every assistance 
in his power, and for many days shared with her the 
scanty provisions which he was able to procure. 

Labaumc. 



THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

Those who did not witness thedeparture of the French 
army from Moscow can form but a faint idea of what 
the Greek and Roman armies were when they aban- 
doned the ruins of Troy or of Carthage. But they who 
observed the appearance of our army at this moment 
acknowledged the accuracy of those interesting scenes 
which are bo admirably described in the writings of 
Virgil and Livy. The long files of carriages, in three 
or four ranks, extended for several leagues, loaded with 
the immense booty which the soldiers had snatched from 
the flames; and the Moscovite peasants, who were now 
become our servants, resembled the slaves which the 
ancients dragged in their train. Others carrying with 
them their wives and children, or the wretched prosti- 
tutes of Moscow, represented the warriors amongst 
whom the captives had been divided. Afterwards came 
numerous waggons filled with trophies, among which 
were Turkish or Persian standards torn from the vaulted 
roofs of the palaces of the Czars, and, last of all, the 
celebrated cross of St. I wan gloriously closed the rear 
of an army which, but for the imprudence of its chief, 
would have been enabled to boast that it had extended 
its conquests to the very limits of Europe, and asto- 
nished the people of Asia with the sound of the same 
cannon with which the pillars of Hercules had re- 
echoed* 

The cavalry was now (November 19) totally dis- 
mounted, and Napoleon wanting an escort, all the 
officers who had been able to preserve a horse were 
formed into four companies of 150 men each. Generals 
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-Defrance, Saint-German, Sebastiani, &c. acted as cap* 
tains, and the colonels constituted the sub-officers. This 
squadron, to which the name of sacred was given, was 
commanded by General Grouchy, under the orders of 
the King of Naples. Their doty was never to lose sight 
of the Emperor. But these horses, which had hitherto 
resisted the rigour of the climate, having been better 
taken care of than those of the soldiers, perished as soon 
as they were made to bear their share of fatigue and 
privations ; and at the end of a few days, the sacred 
squadron was no more. 

The enemy continued to follow us at the distance of 
two or three musket-shots, while the poor remains of 
the army, having no longer the means of defence, con-* 
tinued their march in the extremest disorder. The men 
were incessantly harassed by the Cossacks, who at every 
defile fell upon the rear of our column, plundered our 
-baggage, and compelled us to abandon our artillery, 
which the horses could no longer draw. Napoleon had 
hitherto travelled in a chariot almost hermetically 
closed, and filled with furs. He wore a pelisse and a 
bonnet of sable furs, which prevented him from feeling 
the severest cold; but after we quitted Krasnoe, he 
often proceeded on foot, followed by his staff, and saw, 
without emotion, the miserable wrecks of an army, once 
so powerful, file before him, Yet his presence never ex- 
cited a single murmur ; on the contrary, it reanimated 
the most timid, who forgot all their sufferings and all 
their fears at the sight of the Emperor. 

We quickly entered into Doubrowna. That town was 
in a better state of preservation than any through which 
we had passed in our journey from Moscow. It had a 
Polonese sub-prefect, and a commandant of the town. 
The inhabitants were principally Jews, who procured 
us a little flour, brandy, and metheglin. They also ex- 
changed the paper-money of the soldiers for cash. In 
line, astonished at the confidence of these Israelites, and 
the honesty of our soldiers, who paid for every, thing 
which they took, we thought plenty was about to revisit 
us, and that our misfortunes were near their close. Yet 
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. we were struggling under accumulated evils. M Bread ! 
bread!" was the incessant cry of the feeble remains of 
oar once powerful army. The followers of the camp of 
every kind suffered greatly, particularly the commissa- 
ries and storekeepers, who had been little accustomed to 
privations.— But none were more to be pitied than the 
physicians, and especially the surgeons, who, without 
hope of advancement, exposed themselves like the com- 
mon soldiers, by dressing the wounded on the field of 
battle. While we were at Doubrowna, I saw a young 
surgeon near a house, which the soldiers surrounded in 
crowds, because it was reported that provisions were to 
be procured there. He was plunged in the profoundest 
grief, and, with an eager and an anxious countenance, 
was violently endeavouring to force his way into the 
place. But when he was again and again driven back 
by the crowd, he exhibited the wildest despair. I jen* 
tared to inquire the cause.— "Ah, captain!" said he, 
" I am a lost man. For two days I have had no food, 
and ascertaining that they sold bread in this house, I 
gave the sentinel six francs to suffer me to enter. But 
while the bread was yet in the oven, the Jew would 
not promise to supply me, unless I gave him a louis in 
advance. I consented, but when I came back the senti- 
nel was changed, and I was cruelly repulsed from the 
door. " Ah, sir," continued he, " I am indeed un- 
fortunate; I have lost all the money that I had in the 
world, and am unable to procure a morsel of bread, 
though I have not tasted any for more than a month." 
. Leaving Doubrowna, we next halted at Orcha. Dur- 
ing our stay there, Napoleon, foreseeing that he should 
soon be placed in a most critical situation, made every 
effort to rally his troops. He caused it to be proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet, and by three colonels, that every 
soldier who did not immediately rejoin his regiment 
should be punished with death $ and that every officer 
or general who abandoned his post should be dismissed. 
But when we regained the great road, we perceived 
what little effect this measure had produced. All was 
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in the most frightful confusion, and in contempt of this 
severe proclamation, the soldiers, naked and without 
arms, continued to march in the same disorder. 

We encamped at a sorry village on our right, where 
two or three habitations remained, at the distance of an 
hour's march from Kokanovo. The village of Kokanovo, 
which we passed on the following day, was entirely 
ruined $ the post-house, which had been inhabited by 
the staff, alone remained. We were continuing oar 
march along a road which the thaw had rendered hor- 
ribly dirty, when we received orders not to push onward 
to Tolotschin, where Napoleon had fixed his quarters, 
but to halt at a great chateau half a league distant. To 
deceive the enemy, Napoleon seldom slept at the place 
which he had announced in the morning. He was often 
obliged to encamp upon the road, and to sleep in the 
middle of the square formed by his guards. Hunger 
and cold so weakened the soldiers in these bivouacks, 
that his escort every day diminished in a frightful 
manner. 

The road of Orcha, as far as Tolotschin, is undoubt- 
edly one of the best in Europe. It forms a perfectly 
straight line, and is bordered on each side by a double 
row of birch trees, the branches of which, laden with 
snow and ice, hung down to the ground like the weep* 
ing willow. But these majestic avenues excited in us no 
admiration. They witnessed only our tears and our de- 
spair. On every side we heard only groans and lamenta- 
tions. Some, feeling that they could proceed no further, 
laid themselves on the ground, and, with tears in their 
eyes, gave u* their papers and their money to be con- 
veyed to their families. " Ah ! if more fortunate than, 
we," they exclaimed, " you are permitted to revisit our 
dear country, give our parents this last pledge of our 
love. Tell them that the hope of seeing them again 
alone sustained us till this day $ and that at length, com- 
pelled to renounce this pleasing expectation, we died 
thinking of them and blessing them. Adieu, God bless 
you ! When, on your return to our beloved France, you 
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Irtgpice in your good fortune, sometimes think of our un- 
happy fate." A little further on we met others, who> 
holding in their arms their famished children or their 
wires, implored one morsel of bread to preserve their 
lives. 

In the meantime* Napoleon was informed that the 
-army of Wolhynia, joined to that of Moldavia, had 
marched on Monsk (November 16), and that it had 
seized on the bridge of Borisov, to cut us off from the 
passage of the Beresina. It is reported that when he 
teard this fatal news, he calmly said, " It is then de> 
cided that we must play the fool." 

Labaume. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE BERESINA. 

Arrived on the banks of the Beresina, what a 
frightful picture did this multitude of men present, over- 
whelmed with misfortunes of every kind, and hemmed 
in by a morass ; thai very multitude which, two months 
before, had exultingly spread itself over half the sur- 
face of a vast empire ! Our soldiers pale, emaciated, 
dying with hunger and cold, having nothing to defend 
them from the inclemency of the season but tattered 
pelisses and sheep-skins half-burnt, and uttering the 
most mournful lamentations, crowded the banks of this 
unfortunate river. Germans, Polanders, Italians, Spa- 
niards, Croats, Portuguese, and French, were all min- 
gled together, disputing and quarrelling with each other 
in their different languages :— finally, the officers, and 
even the generals, wrapped in pelisses, covered with 
dirt and fifth, mingling with the soldiers, and abusing 
those who pressed upon them, or braved their autho- 
rity, formed a scene of strange confusion, of which no 
painter could trace the faintest resemblance. 

They whom fatigue or ignorance of the impending 
danger rendered less eager to cross the river were en* 
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deavouring to kindle a fire and repose their wearied 
limbs. We had too frequently occasion to observe, in 
these encampments, to what a degree of brutality ex- 
cess of misery would debase human nature. In one 
place we saw several of the soldiers fighting for a 
morsel of bread. If a stranger, pierced with the cold, 
endeavoured to approach a fire, those to whom it be- 
longed inhumanly drove him away j or if, tormented 
with raging thirst, any one asked for a single drop of 
water from another who carried a full supply, the re- 
fusal was accompanied by the vilest abuse. We often 
heard those who had once been friends, and whose edu- 
cation had been liberal, bitterly disputing with each other 
for a little straw or a piece of horse-flesh, which they 
were attempting to divide. This campaign was there- 
fore the more terrible, as it brutalized the character, 
and stained us with vices to which we had before been 
strangers. Even those who once were honest, hu- 
mane, and generous, became selfish, avaricious, dis- 
honest, and cruel. 

Although there were two bridges, one for the car* 
riages and the other for the foot-soldiers, yet the crowd 
was so great, and the approaches so dangerous, that the 
way was completely obstructed near the Beresina, and 
it was absolutely impossible to move. About eight 
o'clock in the morning the bridge for the carriages and 
the cavalry broke down; the baggage and artillery then 
advanced towards the other bridge, and attempted to 
force a passage. Now began a dreadful contention 
between the foot-soldiers and the horsemen. Many 
perished by the hands of their comrades, a great number 
were suffocated at the head of the bridge, and the dead 
bodies of men and horses so choked every avenue, that 
it was necessary to climb over mountains of carcasses 
to arrive at the river. Some, who were buried in these 
horrible heaps, still breathed, and, struggling with the 
agonies of death, caught hold of those who mounted 
over them ; but these inhumanly kicked them with 
violence to disengage themselves, and remorselessly trod 
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them underfoot. Daring this contention, the multitude 

* which followed, like a furious wave, swept away, while 

' it increased the number of victims. 

The Duke of Belluno (Victor), remaining on the left 

- bank, took a position on the heights of Weselowo, with 
the two divisions of Girard and Daendels, to cover the 
passage, and, amidst the frightful confusion which pre- 
vailed, to defend it against the corps of Wittgenstein, 
whose advanced troops had appeared in the evening. 
In the meantime, General Parthonneaux, after having 
repulsed the attacks of Platow and Tschikagow, left 
Borfsov at three o'clock in the afternoon, with the third 
brigade, to oppose the Russians, who advanced in co- 
lumns. 

In the heat of the engagement, many balls flew over 
the miserable crowd which was yet pressing across the 
bridge of the Beresina. Some shells burst in the midst 
of them. Terror and despair then took possession of 
every heart. The women and children, who had escaped 
so many disasters, seemed to have been preserved only 
to suffer here a death still more deplorable. We saw 
them rushing from the baggage-waggons, and falling in 
agonies and tears at the feet of the first soldier they 
met, imploring hid assistance 'to enable them to reach 
the other side. The sick and the wounded, sitting on 
the trunks of trees, or supported by their crutches, 
anxiously looking around for some friend to help them. 
But their cries were lost in the air. No one had leisure 
to attend to his dearest friend. His own preservation 
absorbed every thought. 

Monsieur de Labarriere, the muster-master of the 
fourth corps, was a man of respectable character and 
engaging manners. His advanced age, and more espe- 
cially his feeble constitution, had long rendered him 
unable to march, and he was now lying with many 
others on an open sledge. He accidentally perceived 
an officer of his acquaintance, and although he was 
scarcely able to stand, he ran to him, threw himself in 
his arms, and implored his protection. The officer 
was severely wounded, but, too generous to refuse his 
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feeble help, he promised that he would not leave Kin. 
These two friends, closely embracing each other, slowly 
proceeded towards the bridge, animated by the con- 
soling thought, that at least they would be permitted 
to die together. They entered the crowd j but, feeble 
and helpless, they were unable to sustain the into- 
lerable pressure, and were seen no more* 

A woman was likewise marching with the equipage 
of Napoleon, whom her husband had left a little way 
behind, while he went forward to endeavour to find. a 
place where they might safely pass. During that time 
a shell burst near the unfortunate female. The crowd 
that was around her immediately took to flight. She 
alone remained. But the enemy soon advancing, caused 
the troops to retreat suddenly towards the bridge; and 
in their confused march, they hurried the poor woman 
with them, who strove in vain to return to the place 
where her husband had left her. Buffeted by the tu- 
multuous waves, she saw herself driven from the spot 
without the possibility of return. We heard her from 
afar, loudly calling to her husband 3 but her piercing 
voice was unattended to, amidst the noise of arms and 
the cries of the combatants. At length* pale and speech- 
less, she beat her breast in agony, and fell lifeless at the 
feet of the soldiers, who, attentive to their own escape, 
neither saw nor heard her. 

At length the Russians, continually reinforced by 
fresh troops, advanced in a mass, and drove before them 
the Polonese corps of General Girard, which till then 
had held them in check. At the sight. of the enemy, 
those who had not already passed mingled with the 
Polanders, and rushed precipitately towards the bridge. 
The artillery, the baggage- waggons, the cavalry, and 
the foot-soldiers* all pressed on, contending which 
should pass the first. The strongest threw into the 
river those who were weaker, and unfortunately hin- 
dered their passage, or unfeelingly trampled under foot 
all the sick whom they found in their way. Many 
hundreds were crushed to death by the wheels of the 
cannon. Others, hoping to save themselves by swim- 
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ming, were frozen in the middle of the river, or perished 
by placing themselves on pieces of ice, which sunk to 
the bottom. Thousands and thousands of victims, 
driven to despair, threw themselves headlong into the 
Beresina, and were lost in the waves* One female was 
seen hemmed in by the ice in the middle of the river* 
Being able neither to proceed nor to retreat, she held 
her infant above the water* into which she was gra- 
dually sinking, and uttered the most piercing cries for 
assistance. 

Hie division of Girard forcibly made its way through 
all the obstacles that retarded its march 5 and. climbing 
over the mountain of dead bodies which obstructed the 
way, gained the other side. Thither the Russians 
would soon have followed them, if they had hot has** 
tened to burn the bridge. 

Then the unhappy beings who remained on the other 
side of the Beresina abandoned themselves to absolute 
despair. Some of them attempted to pass the bridge* 
enveloped as it was in flames ; but* arrested in the* 
midst of their progress, they were compelled to throw 
themselves into the river, to escape a death yet more 
horrible. At length the Russians were masters of the 
field of battle, our troops retired, the uproar ceased, and 
a mournful silence succeeded. 

As we marched towards Zembin, we re-ascended the 
right bank of the Beresina, whence we could distinctly 
see all that passed on the other side. The cold was 
excessive, and the wind blew in loud and hollow gusts* 
Hie obscurity of the night was dissipated only by the 
numerous fires of the enemy who occupied the heights* 
At the foot of these hills were our unfortunate compa- 
nions. Their destruction was now inevitable, and 
amidst all their former disasters, never were they ex- 
posed to, nor can imagination conceive, horrors equal to 
those which encompassed them during that frightful 
night* The elements let loose seemed to conspire to 
afflict universal nature, and to chastise the ambition 
and the crimes of man. The conquerors and the con* 
quered were alike overwhelmed with sufferings. Round 
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the encampment of the Russians, however, we saw 
enormous masses of burning wood, but on the spot 
which held our devoted companions there was neither 
light nor shelter. Lamentable cries and groans alone 
marked the place which contained these miserable 
victims. 

More than twenty thousand sick and wounded fell 
into the power of the enemy. Two hundred pieces of 
cannon were abandoned. All the baggage of the two 
corps which had joined us was equally the prey of the 
conquerors ; yet when we contemplated the deplorable 
fate of the wretched beings who were left on the other 
side of the Beresina, the consciousness of our safety 
rendered us insensible to the loss of all our riches. 
They were for ever deprived of the hope of revisiting 
the land that gave them birth, and were doomed to 
pass the sad remnant of their days amidst the snows of 
"Siberia, where they would water with their tears the 
black bread which would be the only wages of the most 
humiliating servitude. 

November 29th. — Setting out on the morrow for 
Zembin, and endeavouring to rejoin what remained of 
the fourth corps, we again commiserated the fate of ^ 
the numerous mends who were no longer with us. We ^ 
eagerly embraced those who had returned, whom we >' ; 
had feared we should never again have beheld, and con- ^ 
gratulated each other on surviving a day more terrible 
than the bloodiest battle. We mutually recounted the 
dangers we had run, and the difficulties with which we 
had struggled to escape with life. " I have lost every 
thing/' said one, "servants, horses, baggage; but I 
think not of it $ I rather esteem myself most fortunate L" 
that I have preserved my life, that l have escaped from ,.. 
the inclemency of the weather, the horrors of famine, .• ! 
and the arms of the enemy." — « I have nothing but ^ 
what I carry about me," said a second, "and of all L 
that I had, I only wish for some shoes to defend my feet, ^ J 
and some bread to eat : these are the truest riches."— 
" I have lost all," exclaimed a third, u but \ do not 
regret it, since the sacrifice of my baggage has enabled 
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me to save my wounded brother." Such was the lan- 
guage which we heard, during several successive days ; 
and those who were silent deeply mused on the dangers 
which they had passed, and rendered their secret but 
fervent thanks to Providence for a preservation almost 
miraculous. 

Labaume. 



EXISTENCE IN NORTH RONA, 

One of the most remote and inaccessible of the Hebrides. 

This island, says Dr. Macculloch, is now inhabited by 
one family only, consisting of six individuals, of which 
the female patriarch has been forty years on the island. 
The occupant of the farm is a cotter, cultivating it and 
tending fifty sheep for his employer, to whom he is 
bound for eight years : an unnecessary precaution, since 
the nine chains of the Styx could afford no greater se- 
curity than the sea which surrounds him, as he is not 
allowed to keep a boat. During a residence now of 
seven years, he had, with the exception of a visit from 
the boat of the Fortune, seen no face but that of his 
employer and his own family. Twice in the year that 
part of the crop which is not consumed on the farm, to- 
gether with the produce of the sheep, and the feathers 
obtained from the sea-fowl, which he is bound to pro- 
cure, are taken away by the boat from Lewes, and thus 
his communication with the external world is maintained. 
On the appearance of our boat, the women and children 
were seen running away to the cliffs to hide themselves, 
loaded with the very little moveable property they pos- 
sessed, while the man and his son were employed in 
driving away the sheep. We might have imagined our- 
selves fanding on an island in the Pacific ocean. A few 
words of Gaelic soon recalled the latter, but it was some 
time before the females came from their retreat, very 
unlike in look to the inhabitants of a civilised world. In 
addition to the grain and potatoes required for the use 
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of his family, the man is allowed one cow, and receives 
for wages two pounds sterling annually, in the form of 
clothes. With this the family, consisting of six indiYi- 
duals, must contrive to clothe themselves. How they are 
clothed, it is scarcely necessary to say : covered they are 
not, nor did there appear to be a blanket in the house; 
the only substitute for a bed being an excavation in the 
wall, strewed, as it seemed, with ashes and straw. — 
Such is the violence of the wind in this region, that not 
even the solid mass of a Highland hut can resist it. The 
house is therefore excavated in the earth, the wall re- 
quired for the support of the roof scarcely rising twp 
feet above the surface. The entrance to this subterra- 
nean retreat is through a long, dark, narrow, and tor- 
tuous passage, like the gallery of a mine, commencing 
by an aperture not three feet high, and very difficult to 
find. With little trouble it might be effectually con- 
cealed j nor, were the fire suppressed, could the exist- 
ence of a house be suspected, the whole having the ap- 
pearance of a collection of turf stacks and dunghills. 
Although our conference had lasted some time, none of 
the party discovered that it was held on the top of the 
house. The interior strongly resembled that of a 
Kamschatkan hut; receiving no other light than that 
from the smoke hole, being covered with ashes, and 
festooned with strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, 
and having scarcely an article of furniture. Such is life 
in North Rona; and though the women and children 
were half naked, the mother old, and the wife deaf, they 
appeared to be contented, well fed, and little concerned 
about what the rest of the world was doing. — The only 
desire that could be discovered, after much inquiry, was 
that of getting his two younger children christened, and 
for this purpose, he intended to visit Lewes, when his 
period of residence was expired. Yet I shall not be 
surprised, if, after the accomplishment of his only wish* 
he. should again long for his now habitual home; and 
expect that some future visitor will, twenty years henccy 
find Kenneth M'Cagie wearing out his life in the samp 
subterranean retreat of his better days. 
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LEGAL RISIBILITIES. 

SHERIDAN ON OATH. 

In the trial of the Earl of Thanet, Mr. Fergusson, and 
others, for an attempt to rescue O'Connor, at Maidstone 
Assizes, in 1799, the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan appeared as a witness for the defendants. The 
following are extracts from the examination of this 
distinguished individual. 

Afr. Erskine. Do you know Mr, Fergosson ? 

Mr. SJierida*. Perfectly. 

Q. If he had been upon the table, nourishing and 
waving a stick in the manner that has been described, 
in his bar dress, must you not have seen it ? 

A. Yes $ it must have been a remarkable thing indeed, 
for a counsel in his bar dress to have a stick flourishing 
in his hand; he had a roll of paper in his hand. 

Q, Does that enable you to swear that Mr. Fergusson 
was not in that situation ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think if he had taken such a part in the 
riot, in the presence of the judges, that you must have 
observed it ? 

A. I must have observed it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Law, (afterwards Lord Ellen- 
borough). 

Q. You have said you saw Lord Thanet going towards 
the judges, as if he was going to complain •> did you 
hear him make any complaint to the judges ? 

A. I did not hear him, certainly. 

Q. I will ask you, whether you do or do not believe 
that Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson meant to favour 
O'Connor's escape, upon your oath. 

A. Am I to give an answer to a question which 
amounts merely to an opinion ? 

Q. I ask, as an inference from their conduct, as it fell 
under your observation, whether you think Lord Thanet 
or Mr. Fergusson, or either of them, meant to favour 
Mr. O'Connor's escape, upon your solemn oath ? 
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A. Upon my solemn oath, I saw them do nothing that 
could be at all auxiliary to an escape. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question. 

A. I do not wish to be understood to blink any ques- 
tion; and if I had been standing there, and been asked 
whether I should have pushed or stood aside, I should 
have had no objection to answer that question. 

Q. My question is, whether from what you saw of 
the conduct of Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson, they 
did not mean to favour the escape of O'Connor, upon 
your solemn oath } . 

A. The learned counsel need not remind me that I 
am upon my oath : I know as well as the learned counsel 
does, that I am upon my oath $ and I will say, that I saw 
nothing that could be auxiliary to an escape* 

Q. After what has passed, I am warranted in remind- 
ing the honourable gentleman that he is upon his oath. 
My question is, whether from the conduct of Lord Thanet 
or Mr. Fergusson, or either of them, as \t fell under 
your observation, you believe that either of them meant 
to favour O'Connor's escape ? 

A. I desire to know how far I am obliged to answer 
that question. I certainly will answer it in this way, 
that from what they did, being a mere observer of what 
passed, I should not think myself justified in saying that 
either of them did. Am I to say 'whether I think they 
would have been glad if he had escaped ? That ia what 
you are pressing me for. 

Q. No man can misunderstand me; I ask, whether 
from the conduct of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or 
either of them, as it fell under your observation, you 
believe, upon your oath/that they meant to favour the 
escape of O'Connor ? 

^ A. I repeat it again, that from what either of them 
did, I should have no right to conclude that they were 
persons assisting the escape of O'Connor. 

Q. I ask you again, whether you believe from the 
conduct of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or either of 
them, upon your oath, that they did not mean to favour 
the escape of O'Connor ? 
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A. I have answered it already. 

Lord Kenyon. If yon do not answer it, to be sure we 
must draw the natural inference. 

Mr. Sheridan. I have no doubt that they unshed he 
might escape; but from any thing I saw them do, I have 
no right to conclude that they did. 

Mr. Law. I will have an answer ; I ask you again, 
whether from their conduct, as it fell under your ob- 
servation, you do not believe they meant to favour the • 
escape of O'Connor ? 

A. If the learned gentleman thinks he can entrap me, 
he will find himself mistaken. 

Mr. Erskine. It is hardly a legal question. 

Lord Kenyon. I think it is not an illegal question. 

Mr. Law. I will repeat the question — whether from 
their conduct, as it fell under your observation, you do 
not believe they meant to favour the escape of O'Connor ? 

A, My belief is, that they wwAedhim to escape; but, 
from any thing I saw of their conduct upon that occa- 
sion, I am not justified in saying so. 

Q. I will ask you, whether it was not previously in- 
tended that he should escape, if possible ? 

A, Certainly the contrary. 

Q. Nor had you any intimation that it was intended 
to be attempted ? 

A. Certainly the contrary. There was a loose rumour % 
of another warrant, and that it was meant that he should 
be arrested again, which was afterwards contradicted. 
Then the question was mooted, whether the writ could 
be issued before he was dismissed from custody. Cer- 
tainly there was no idea of a rescue. There was no 
friend of Mr. O'Connor's, I believe, but saw with regret 
any attempt on his part to leave the court. 

Re-examined by Mr. Erskine. You were asked by Mr. 
Law, whether you believed that the defendants wished 
or meant to favour the escape of Mr. O'Connor. I ask 
you, after what you have sworn, whether you believe 
these gentlemen did any act to rescue Mr. O'Connor ? 

A. Certainly not; and I have stated upon my oath, 
that every man in the narrow gateway endeavoured to 
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• 

" Since your life must be dull, and your pastimes are few, 
Yon will thank me for finding you something to do.— 
Your worship's vast learning we all of ns know $ 
Nay, 'tis rumour'd, Sir Priest, yon can hear the grass 
grow. 

" That such talents should rus^ were a pity, indeed ! 
So I give you three exquisite riddles to read : 
To each of my questions (as surely you can, sir), 
At the end of three months, you will find the true 
answer. 

" With my crown on my head, in my costliest robe, 
When I sit on my throne, with my sceptre and globe, 
Resolve me, most learned of prelates on earth, 
How much, to a farthing, thy emperor* s worth ? 

" The problem I next to your wisdom propound 
Is, how long it would take one to ride the world round? 
. To a minute compute it, without more or less $ 

For this is a trifle you '11 easily guess ! 

t 

" And then I expect you to tell me my thought, 
When next to my presence, Lord Abbot, you're brought; 
And, whatever it be, it must prove a delusion, — 
Some error in judgment, or optic illusion! 

" Now, unless you shall answer these questions, I ween, 
Yoar lordship the last of your abbey has seen 5 
And I 'U have*you paraded all over the land, 
On the back of an ass, with his tail in your hand !"— 

Off gallop' d the autocrat, laughing outright, 
And left the good man in a sorrowful plight:— 
Alarm'd and confounded, his anguish was such, 
That no thief on his trial e'er trembled as much ! 

In vain he appeal' d to both Weimar and Gotha, 
But they could not assist him a single iota j 
And, tfapugh he had fee'd all the faculties round him, 
Tha faculties left him as wise as thev found him. - 
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Now, Time, the impostor, was at his old tricks, 
Turning hours into days, and then days into weeks; 
Then weeks into months, — till the term was at hand, 
Assign'd by the despot's capricious command ! 

With musing, and fretting, ground down to the bone, 
He wander'd about in the fields, all alone; 
And, in one of these rambles, when most at a loss, 
On his shepherd, Hans Beudix, he happen'd to cross.*— 

" Lord Abbot," cried Hans, " I guess all is not right ! 
Why so clouded that brow, which, till late, was so bright ? 
To your faithful Hans Beudix vouchsafe to impart 
The trouble that inwardly preys on your heart !"— 

€€ Alas, my good Beudix, the Emperor's Grace 
Has made thy poor master's a pitiful case ! 
He has given me three pestilent cob-nuts to crack, 
Would puzzle Old Nick, with his dam at his back ! 

" For the first, — when array'd in lis costliest robe, * 
On his throne, with his crown, and his sceptre and globe, 
Must I, the most luckless of prelates on earth, 
Compute, to a farthing, his Highness' s worth I 

" The problem he, secondly, deign'd to propound, 
Is, how long it would take him to ride the world round ? 
And this, to a minute, without more or less 3- — 
He said, 'twas a trifle, quite easy to guess ! 

" And, last, he expects me to tell him his thought, 
When next to his Highness's presence I'm brought} 
And* whatever it be, it mu6t prove a delusion- 
Some error in judgment, or optic illusion I 

" And unless I these precious conundrums explain, 
He swears I shall ne'er see my abbey again :— 
And he'll have me paraded all over the land, 
On the back of an ass, with his tail in my hand !" 

"What, no more?" quoth Hans Beudix — "Then write 

me an ape, 
If I don't get your Reverence out of this scrape. 

VOL. I. I 
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Just lend me your mantle, your crozier, and mitre, 
And you'll find that old Beudix may still bite the biter ! 

u It is true, — in book-learning I 'm not very far gone, 
Not a whit do I know of your heathenish jargon $— 
But old mother Nature has given me that, 
Which the greatest of scholars can't always come at!" — 

'My Lord Abbot's countenance rose as he spoke, 
And to Beudix he handed his mitre and cloak 5 
Who, arm'd with the crozier, repair* d to the court, 
.Assuming his master's right reverend port. — 

The Emperor, clad in his costliest robe, 

On his throne, with his crown, and his sceptre, and 

globe, 
Thus address'd him, — " Thou wisest of prelates on 

earth, 
Resolve, to a farthing, how much I am worth !" 

"For thirty rix-dollars the Saviour was sold, 
And, with all your gay trappings of purple and gold, 
Twenty-nine is your price:— you '11 -not take it amiss, 
If I judge that your value must fall short of his !" 

cr So, so !" thought his Highness; u the priest has me 

there ! 
I own, my Lord Abbot, the answer is fair. — 
Did greatness e'er swallow so bitter a pill ? 
But like it or not, I must swallow it still ! — 

" Aud, now for a question your learning shall probe:— 
How long would it take me to ride round the globe ? 
To a minute compute it, without more or less ; 
You'll easily solve it, my lord, as I guess !" — 

" If your Highness will please just to get on your horse, 
With the rise of the sun, and pursue the sun's course, 
Keeping always beside him, a million to one, 
But in two dozen hours the whole business is done !" , 

" Are you there, my old fox, with your ifs and yovrmuf 
But I need not remind you, they 're not pots and pans, 
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Else tinkers would starve (as I learnt from my nurse) ; 
Still the answer shall pass, for it might have been worse. 

€C And now for the poser — mind what you're about: 
For the donkey's at hand, and shall straight be led out. 
What think I, that's false? — Tell me that, if you canj 
Here you shall not come off with an if or an an" 

<c If I read not your thought, you may fry me for bacon 3-^ 
In which thought, my dear liege, you are shrewdly mis- 
taken ! 
You think me the Abbot— but I as you'll find, 
With all due submission, am — Beudix, his hind !" 

« What the d 1 ! Art thou not the Abbot of Lintz ? 

By my troth, thou hast fairly outwitted thy prince ! 
'Tis the cowl makes the monk, as I 've heard people say j 
So I dub thee Lord Abbot from this very day. 

"For the former incumbent, an indolent sot ! 
On Dapple*s bare withers, please God, he shall trot ; 
For his office, Hans Beudix is fitter by half 3 
And here I invest thee with ring and with staff." 

" Under favour, great sir, I can handle a crook, 
But, alas ! I'm no very great hand at my book 3 
I ne'er went to school, and no Latin have I — 
Not so much as you 'd write on the wing of a fly !" 

" Is it so, my good fellow ? Then, more is the pity : 
So, bethink thee of some other thing that may fit ye. 
Thy wit hath well pleased me j and it shall go hard, 
If Hans's sagacity miss its reward." 

" If such the condition, the boon that I ask 
Will prove to your highness no difficult task : 
To. your favour again, on my knees I implore, 
That your highness will please my good lord to re- 
store." — 

The sovereign replied,— " As I hope in God's grace, 
The heart of Hans Beudix is in its right place. 
Thy master, for me, shall his mitre enjoy, 
And long may he wear it. — So, tell him, old boy." 

Blackwood's Magazine, 
i2 
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AN AUTHORS POCKET-BOOK. 

During one of my rambles last week I found a cu- 
rious old pocket-book' secured by an humble piece of 
tape, which from its contents appeared to have been 
the Vade Mecum of some unfortunate Garreteer. I 
make use of the word Qarreteer here according to the 
meaning which has been given of it by an English 
lexicographer — " a mean author;" though I am con- 
scious of Jthe absurdity of Entkk's definition, for many, 
who live in garrets, can neither read nor write. Con- 
vinced that this pocket-book contained the chief part 
of his Fancy's treasure, I felt very much for its late 
owner's loss, and heartily wished it was possible to re- 
store it! but this I judged to be impracticable : fori 
guessed if I advertised it, the owner would be either 
ashamed to acknowledge it $ or (which is more pro- 
bable), not to be able to defray the expense of an ad- 
vertisement. I therefore endeavoured to overcome all 
serious reflections, and reap some benefit from what I 
had found. 

This pocket-book, I own, has led me into many se- 
crets relative to dramatists-— one part was appropriated 
to — Thoughts for characters,— another to names,— an- 
other to plots and incidents, — another to jokes, — another 
to sentiments, temporary allusions, fyc.SfC.—in short, any 
one with the least docility might with such an assistant 
be capable of producing a modern play, whether tra- 
gedy, comedy, opera, farce, spectacle, pantomime, or 
all united. 

By thoughts for characters I perceived' that a favourite 
word was sometimes sufficient to constitute one— for 
instance—" Mr. Wiseacre is to foretel every thing that 
was told." — This put me in mind of the fore-seeing 
gentleman in the " Belle's Stratagem," which is a pla- 
giary upon Congreve's Foresight. I say plagiary, Mr. 
Editor, as I adhere to the old words and despise the 
new ones, plagiarism and plagiarist, invented, I believe, 
by the author of the " Critic/' though not to be found 
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in his father's dictionary. Certain cants or phrases 
were other characteristicsr^these reminded me of— 
f* that s your sort"—" that accounts for it'*— " my spouse 
and I"— "what do yon think of that, eh ?" Contra* 
dictory or paradoxical characters I perceived to be 
dramatic beauties— viz.— " an honest thief,"—" a kind 
assassin/' and " a tender-hearted murderer." 

I was very much diverted with the thoughts on names* 
Titles I find are given to remarkable characters. A 
Baron is generally a villain — a Lord a seducer or fop, 
and a Baronet—eome stupid old fellow. The names of 
the inferior dramatis persona are direct indications of 
their professions or intentions— for instance, Mr. Buck- 
rain is a tailor— Mr. Quirk a pettifogger— Mr. Ham- 
mer a carpenter — Mr. Folio a bookseller — Mr. Thought- 
Jkd a student— Mr. Project a schemer, &c. &c. We 
must suppose the godfathers and godmothers of those 
respective persons most wonderfully anticipated their 
future vocations and ideas, when they bestowed on them 
names so very applicable ! I know that in ancient times 
they gave names which accorded with the most re- 
markable events at the birth, or with the predicted 
faculties of the child $ but, according to dramatists, the 
present is a wiser age. 

One hint it seems is sufficient for a plot, but two at 
the most, which constitutes a double plot.— If any droll 
incident occurs to the fancy, K no matter how foreign to 
the general subject, it may be introduced in any place 
—this accounts for the several unconnected scenes 
with which modern plays abound. 

The valuable jokes contained in this pocket-book 
were in my opinion— miserable puns. Some applied to 
tha very names in the piece — " Mr. Tempest, you are 
never calm;" "Mr. Egotist, you annoy my ears with 
your I I, (i. e. eyes). Among these jokes were hints 
for equivoque scenes— an apothecary was to be suddenly 
mistaken for a painter — but if suddenly, how is it pos- 
sible that the audience should know €i Who's Who ?* 
— When there is no preparation for equivoques, I always 
tremble for the author's jokes. 
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By these memoranda I am convinced, that if a dra- 
matist can hit upon any strange event, he may easily 
spin .out five acts. A few scattered sentiments., and 
some allusions to the times, cannot fail of setting criti- 
cism at defiance. By the hints with which this pocket- 
book has furnished one, I am convinced that the fol- 
lowing are infallible receipts for writing a modern 

TRAGEDY. 

Let the scene be at a Castle, for a tragedy should be 
grand, and the chief characters noblemen, but one must 
be a consummate villain. The lines need not be always 
metrical— some may be lame— -Let the language border 
upon bombast, and introduce a long and terrible oath— 
the more blasphemy the better. A secret should be the 
groundwork of a tragedy, and it may remain -a secret 
throughout the five acts— Let there be a grand proces- 
sion — an awful tribunal — and then — exeunt omnes— 
the author and friends— the latter to disperse their 
encomiums, and the former to receive their congra- 
tulations. 

A modern comedy— the hero must be an oddity and 
very poor — his servant a punster— the heroine may 
have little or nothing to do, but her servant, with whom 
the hero's servant (fike master like man) must be in 
love, for the sake of stratagems, &c. must do a great 
deal, and affect more airs than her mistress. 

The rest of the characters must be written expressly 
for the performers. Plots formerly were concealed till 
the last act, but, except in one case, and that is when 
there is no plot — they may be discovered by the fall of 
a screen, &c. in the fourth act, and the last act may be 
employed in reconciling the parties, arranging estates, 
&c. &c. Immense sums must always be given by tbe 
benevolent, and instead of virtue being rewarded, as 
formerly, let prodigality be held up as a model. 

It appears by the memoranda in the pocket-book, 
that an opera can be very easily produced. This is 
only a vehicle for good music, therefore the airs, &c. 
must be written and composed long before the dialogue 
is thought of. About twenty years ago, we had a wy 
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ingenious divertissement at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden, composed of original dialogue' and borrowed 
songs. When a dramatic work is neither tragedy, co- 
medy, nor opera, I find it is called A Play, or, A Play 
with Songs. Hitherto I understood a play to be the 
general name of any dramatic performance ; but dra- 
matists have certainly a right to introduce their pro- 
ductions by whatever appellation they think most ap- 
plicable. We have had dramatic proverbs, now we 
have grand spectacles and melo-drames, the novelty of 
of which renders them,, it seems, very popular. 
. By several memoranda under the head of Characters, 
denoting that the honourable such a one, the duke of 
such a place, or an amateur of fashion, would make ad- 
mirable caricatures or old fellows, I perceive that per- 
sonality is highly relished. Such pieces, however, can 
never have a long existence. All the pockets in this 
lately found pocket-book were crammed with several 
loose papers— acts of plays — detached speeches, ac- 
counts of mubdebs for melo-drames^— list of French 
plays to be translated — list of modern novels to be dra- 
matised, &c. &c. I am certain the loss of this vade 
mecum must be very grievous to the owner, as, in all 
probability, they were the only full pockets he could 
boast of. 



A WHALE-CHASE. 

On the 25th of June, 1812, one of the harpooners 
belonging, to the Resolution, of Whitby, under my. 
command, struck a whale by the edge of a small floe of 
, ice. Assistance being promptly afforded, a second 
boat's lines were attached to those of the fast-boat, in 
a few minutes after the harpoon was discharged. The 
remainder of the boats proceeded at some distance, in 
the direction the fish seemed to have taken. In about 
a quarter of an hour, the fast-boat, to my surprise, 
again made a signal .for lines. As the ship was then 
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stop him: I remarked it particularly; because, there 
being a common feeling among Englishmen and he 
being acquitted, I thought they might form a plan to 
let him escape. 

Q. You have stated that you saw no one act done or 
committed by any one of the defendants indicative of 
an intention to aid Mr. O'Connor's escape. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I ask you, whether you believe they did take any 
part in rescuing Mr. O'Connor ? 

A. Certainly not. 

IRISH EVIDENCE. 

At a late assize in Limerick, a boy was brought for- 
ward as a witness for the prosecution in a case of mur- 
der. He appeared so young and so ignorant, that the 
Judge (Solicitor* General Bushe) thought it necessary j 
to examine him as to his qualifications for a witness, | 
when the following dialogue took place : — | 

Q. Do you know, my lad, the nature of an oath } 

A. An oath ! no. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you do not know what 
an oath is ? 

A. Yes. j 

Q. Do you know any thing of the consequence of I 
telling a lie ? 

A. No. 

Q. No ! What religion are you of? 

A. A Catholic. 

<J>. Do you never go to mass ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you never see your priest ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he never speak to you ? 

A. O yes. 

Q. What did he say to you ? 

A. I met him on the mountain one day, and be bid 
me hold his borse, and be — to me. 

Judge, Go down : you are not fit to be sworn. 
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NECESSITY. 

Dr. De la Cour of Cork, haying one day to reprove a 
counsel, rather unlearned in the law, told him he was a 
counsellor of necessity. " Necessity !'* exclaimed the 
briefless barrister, " what do you mean by that ?* 
" Why," replied the doctor, " you know necessity has 
no law" 



HANS BEUDIX*. 

There once was an Emperor (so says my story), 
Not so fond of his ease as he was of his glory : 
Dwelt near him an Abbot, who (rightly enough, 
To my fancy), deem'd glory but flatulent stuff. 

The first was a warrior, nursed in the field, 
And had oft, for a pillow, made use of his shield : — 
On black bread and water contented to dine, 
'Twas seldom he tasted a drop of good wine. 

Such a life had ill suited the man of the gown $ — 
For he always reposed on the softest of down : 
Like the full moon his face, as became his vocation, 
Which betray'd but few symptoms of mortification ! 

Why, or wherefore, I know not, but leave you to judge, 
The Emperor owed our good Abbot a grudge j 
So, returning one day from his usual ride, 
Reclined in his arbour the priest he espied :— 

And, checking his barb, in his fullest career, 
He accosted the servant of Christ with a sneer,— 
" Holy father, how fare ye > Those quellers of sin, 
Long fasts, I perceive, do not make a man thin ! 



• This is nearly a translation of a Ballad of Burger's. 
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at the stem. The fish then again made its escape, 
taking along with it a boat and 28 lines. The united 
length of the lines was 6720 yards, or upwards of 
3£ English miles 3 value, with the boat, above 150/. 
sterling. 

The obstruction of the sunken boat to the progress 
of the fish must have been immense $ and that of the 
lines likewise considerable, the weight of lines alone 
being 35 hundred weight. 

So long as the fourth fast-boat, through the medium 
of its lines, retained its hold of the fish, we searched the 
adjoining sea with the ship in vain -, but, in a short time 
after the line was divided, we got sight of the object of 
pursuit, at the 'distance of near two miles to the east- 
ward of the ice and boats, in the open sea. One boat 
only with lines, and two empty boats, were reserved by 
the ship. Having, however, fortunately fine weather, 
and a fresh breeze of wind, we immediately gave chase 
under all sails; though; it must be confessed, with the 
insignificant force by us, the distance of the fish, and 
the rapidity of its flight considered, we had bat very 
small hopes of success. At length, after pursuing it 
five or six miles, being at least nine miles from the 
place where it was struck, we came up with it, and it 
seemed inclined to rest after its extraordinary exertions. 
The two dismantled or empty boats having been fur- 
nished with two lines each (a very inadequate supply), 
they, together with the one in a good state of equip- 
ment, now made an attack upon the whale. One of 
the harpooners made a blunder 3 the fish saw the boat, 
took the alarm, and again fled. I now supposed it 
would be seen no more; nevertheless, we chased nearly 
a mile in the direction I imagined it had taken, and 
placed the boats, to the best of my judgment, in the 
v most advantageous situations. In this case we were 
extremely fortunate. The fish rose near one of the 
boats, and was immediately harpooned. In a few mi- 
nutes two more harpoons entered its back, and lances 
were plied against it with vigour and. success. Ex- 
hausted by its amazing exertions to escape, it yielded 
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itself at length to its fate, received the piercing wounds 
nl the lances without resistance, and finally died with- 
out a struggle. Thus terminated with success an 
-attack upon a whale, which exhibited the most un- 
common determination to escape from its pursuers, 
seconded by the most amazing strength of any in- 
dividual whose capture I ever witnessed. After all, it 
may seem surprising that it was not a particularly 
large individual j the largest lamina of whalebone only 
measuring 9 feet 6 inches, while those affording 12 
feet bone are not uncommon* The quantity of line 
withdrawn from the different boats engaged in the 
capture was singularly great. It amounted, alto- 
gether, to 10,440 yards, or nearly six English miles. 
Of these, 13 new lines were lost, together with the 
sunken boat; the harpoon connecting them to the fish 
having dropt out before the whale was killed. 

Capttiin Scoresby. 



OCCUPATIONS AND CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCES 
OF A GRIHASTHA BRAHMIN. 

A Grihastha Bramin should rise in the morning 
an hour and a half before the sun. On getting up, his 
first thoughts should be directed to Vishnoo. About 
an hour before sun-rise, he walks out of the village, 
intent upon a business of great importance to a man of 
his cast, that of attending to the calls of nature. The 
place is chosen with great circumspection, and decency 
requires of him to put off his clothes and slippers. The 
demands of nature, being discharged, he washes himself 
with his left hand, which, on account of the impure use 
of it, is never employed in eating, nor allowed to touch 
the "food. The number of times they must wash, and 
what particular parts of the body, with a kind of water 

* It has been frequently observed, that whales of this size are 
the most active of the species ; and that those of very large growth 
are, in general, captured with less trouble. ; 
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and ear tii they mast use ia purifying, and many other obf 
eervances which decency prevent us from enumerating, 
are detailed in the ritual of the Brahmins, After having 
attended to this business, the next use of the Grihasthf 
is to wash his mouth. This to him is no trifling matter. 
The care with which he mutt select the small bit of 
wood with which he rubs his teeth ; the choice of the 
tree he must cut it from } the prayer he must address 
to the deities of the wood for permission, and many 
other ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, make a 
part of the education of the Brahmins, and are ex- 
plained at great length in their books of ceremonies. 
The scrupulous attention with which they perform this 
operation every morning, with a piece of wood, always 
cut fresh from the tree, leads them to make a com- 
parison very unfavourable to Europeans* many of whom 
altogether neglect the practice \ and those who most 
regularly adopt it add to the horror of the Hindoo, 
when he sees thdro rubbing their teeth and gums with 
brushes made of the hair of animals, after being soiled 
with the pollution of the mouth and saliva. Happy is 
he, who, after cleansing his mouth, can wash himself 
in a running stream. It is more salutary to the soul 
and .the body than any water he could find at home, 
or in a standing pool. An affair of so much importance 
is necessarily accompanied with many rites, as frivolous 
in our eyes as they are indispensable in theirs. One 
of the most essential is, to think at that moment of the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Krishna, the Caveree, or any 
other of those sacred rivers, whose streams possess the 
virtue of effacing sin ; and then to implore the gods that 
the bath they use may be no less available to their souls 
than one of those nobler floods would be. While in the 
water, it is necessary to keep their thoughts stedfastly 
fixed upon Brahma and Vishnooj and the bathing ends 
with the ceremonial of taking up hands full of water 
three several times, and with their faces towards the 
sun, pouring it out in libations to that luminary. . 

When he comes out of the water., the Grihastha 
Brahmin puts on his- clothing, which consists of out 
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piece of cloth, uncut, of about a yard in width, and 
three yards in length. It has been already soaked in 
the water, and thus made pure from all the stains it 
- had contracted. He then completes his dress by rub* 
bing his forehead with a little of the ashes of cow-dung* 
or with the paste made of sandal-wood. He then drinks 
a small quantity of the water which he has taken out of 
the river) and the remainder he sprinkles around three 
times, in honour of all the gods, mentioning several of 
them by name, with the addition of the earth, the fire; 
and the deities which preside over the eight cardinal 
points j and he concludes the ceremony with a pro* 
found reverence to the whole circle of the gods. It 
would be tedious to describe the variety of gestures 
and movements which the Brahmin exhibits in such 
cases ; but we may select one particular, the signs of 
the cross which he distinctly makes as a salutation to 
his head, his belly, his right and left shoulders i fot 
after saluting all external things, he commences with 
the particular salutation of himself in detail. Every 
member has its particular salutation ; even his fingers 
are not forgotten, as he touches them all ronnd with 
his thnmb. All these actions are accompanied with 
prayers or matras, solemnly appropriated to the oc* 
casion. 

It would now seem time for the Brahmin to go home* 
after his leisure has been so long occupied with cere* 
monies; but he has still a prayer to offer to the tree 
Ravi, consecrated to Vishnoo, He implores the tree 
to grant him remission of his sins 3 and then walks 
ronnd it seven, or fourteen, or twenty-one times, always 
increasing by seven. He orders dinner about mid-day 1 
this is. provided by the women, though the ordinary 
Brahmins value themselves on their skill in cookery* 
The great object here is absolute cleanliness in the 
preparation* Many precautions are necessary for this, 
The clothes of the women employed must be newly 
washed, and their vessels fresh scoured. The place 
must be neat and free from dust, and the eyes of 
strangers must not pervade it. While dinner is pre* 
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paring, the Brahmin returns a second time to the river. 
He bathes again, repeating almost all the ceremonies 
in the same order as in the morning. Bat the anxious 
care is in returning home, lest he should happen to 
touch any thing on the way that might defile him; 
such as treading on a bone, or a bit of leather, or skin, 
on an old rag, broken dish, or any thing of that nature. 
Upon these points, however, it must be allowed that 
they are not all equally scrupulous. 

The Brahmin being seated on the ground, his wife 
lays before him a banana leaf, or some other leaves 
sewed together, and, sprinkling them with a few drops 
of water, she serves the rice upon this simple cover, 
and close by it, on the same leaf, the different things 
which have been provided, consisting of the simple 
productions of nature, or of cakes. The rice is sea- 
soned with a little clarified butter, or a kind of sauce 
So highly spiced, that no European palate could endure 
its pungency. The manner of serving up all this would 
appear very disgusting to us, as it is entirely performed 
by the hand, unless where the woman, to save her 
fingers, is obliged to take a wooden spoon. But this 
rarely happens, as the Hindoos generally love their 
meat cold, and their drink hot. The viands being 
laid before him, the Brahmin, before he touches them, 
sprinkles some drops of water round his plate $ but 
whether to attract the dust that might blow over his 
rice, or as a sacrificial libation to the gods, I know not. 
But, before he puts a morsel into his mouth, he lays 
upon the ground a little of the rice, and the other 
things set before him ; and this is an offering to his 
progenitors, and their portion of the meal. The repast 
10 quickly finished, asm swallowing they have neither 
the bones of fish, nor of flesh to dread. He rises 
immediately, and washes both hands, although one only 
has been used 5 for the left being reserved for other 
purposes, as we have already mentioned, cannot even 
be employed in washing the right ; and the lawful wife 
of the Brahmin can alone pour water over it for that 
purpose. After washing his hands, he rinses his mouth 
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twelve times. He never hses a tooth-pick, at least he 
never* uses one twice, thinking that none bat such as 
are inured to filth and beastliness could pat np. for 
another occasion a thing that had once touched their 
mouths, and been polluted with saliva. When the man 
has finished his repast, the wife begins hers, on the 
same leaf which had served him. As a mark of his at- 
tention and kindness, he is expected to leave her some 
fragments of his food $ and she, on the other hand, 
must show no repugnance to eat his leavings. 

About half an hour before sun-set, he returns a third 
time to the river, and goes through nearly the same 
ceremonies as on the two preceding occasions of that 
day. He then goes home, offers the sacrifice of Homan, 
and reads the Bhagavata (a book written in honour of 
Vishnoo, metamorphosed into the person of Krishna), 
and other books of that nature. 



ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY IN BBLZONI'S 
EXHIBITION. 

And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebes's streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue— come let us hear its tune -, 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us— for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the sphinx* s fame? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name? 
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Is Pompey** pilar really a misnomer? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 

Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade, 

Then say what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon's statue which at sunrise play'd ? 

Perhaps thou wert a Priest — if so, my struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion'd flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharoah glass to glass; 

Or dropp'd a halfpenny in HomeVs hat, 

Or dofFd thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm'd, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had, been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was ran. 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen-*-we have lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
, When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March'd armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, " 

O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessM, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— - 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll'd :<*-« 
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Have jchildren climb'd those knees and kiss'd, that free ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecay'd within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning* 

Why should this worthless tegument endure. 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
O let us keep the soul embalm'd and pure 

In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

Afeto Monthly Magazine. 



ANTIQUITY OF RINGS. 

Rings, says the acute and learned Whitaker, are de- 
rived to us from a custom, as universal as the love of 
ornament among the nations of the earth, and common 
to the Romans, the Gauls, and the Britons $ while the 
mode of wearing them is wholly Roman among us at 
present, and has always been so since the Roman con** 
quest. This we may collect from several circumstances, 
little in themselves, independent of each other, but 
uniting in one testimony. The Romans wore rings 
even so familiarly upon their thumbs* that, among 
many evidences of the bodily hugeness of the emperor 
Maximius the elder, his thumb is recorded to have 
been so large as to bear upon it his queen's right hand 
bracelet for a ring. We correspondent^ find " upon 
rebuilding the abbey church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
by King Henry 111." that " the sepulchre of Sebert, 
king of the East Angles, was opened, and therein was 
found part of his royal robes, and his thumb-ring, in 
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which was set a ruby of great value." We also know 
" an alderman's thumb-ring" to have been an object 
familiar to the eyes of Shakspeare*. This practice 
continued among us long after the days of Shakspeare 5 
an alderman's thumb-ring continued to be noticed for 
its singularity as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century f. But the Romans also placed the ring upon 
one of their fingers, the large statues in bronze of em- 
perors and empresses at Portici, having each of them 
a ring upon the fourth finger ; and Pliny informing us 
" that the custom was originally to wear it upon the 
finger next to the least," as we see in the statues of 
Numa and Serving Tullius. The custom of the kings 
was thus revived by the emperors, and continued very 
late. But in the interval between the revived and the 
original custom, the ring was put by the Romans on 
the fore-finger, "the very images of the gods/' says 
Pliny, " carrying it on the finger next the thumb/' and 
a Roman monument remaining, in which a man appears 
actually putting a ring upon the fore-finger of a woman 
in the act of marrying her. We accordingly use rings 
upon both these fingers at present. But we denominate 
the fourth particularly, just as the Romans and Saxons 
did, the ring-finger, as being that on which the ring is 
placed in marriages 5 while the native Britons, like 
the Gauls, wore the ring upon the middle finger, the 
very finger which alone was excepted by the Romans 5 
thus, in 1012, on removing the bones of Dunstan at 
Canterbury, by four men who had been the depositors 
of his body before, in what is called a mausoleum, and 
who now opened it 5. u they found the bones more 
valuable than gold and topazes, the flesh having been 
consumed by length of time ; and recognized that ring 
put upon his finger when he was committed to the 
grave, which he himself is reported to have made in his 

* u When I was about thy yean, Hal, I was not an eagle's talon 
in the waist ; I could have crept into an alderman's tftumb-ring." 

Henry IV. part I. act 11. 

•f An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in 1640 ; in 
the "Northern Lass," 1632; and in " Wit in a Constable," 1640. 
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tender years." The bones were then transferred to 
Glastonbury, and one hundred and ninety-two years 
afterwards again found there ; the explorers coming to 
" a coffin of wood, bound firmly with iron. at all the 
joints/' opening this, seeing the bones within, " with 
his ring upon a particular bone of his finger 5 and to 
take away all semblance of- doubt, discovering his 
picture within the coffin, the letter S, with a glory on 
the right side of the coffin, the letter D, with a glory 
on the left." The ring was put upon the finger of a 
bishop at his burial, because a bishop always wore a 
ring in his life j and because he wore it, as Queen 
Elizabeth wore one through life with the same re- 
, ference to kingdom, in token of his marriage to his 
diocese. 



ART AND NATURE. 

Sylph-like, and with a graceful pride, 
I saw the wild Louisa glide 
Along the dance's glittering row, 
With footsteps soft as falling snow. 
On all around her smiles she pour'd, 
And though by all admired, adored, 
She seem'd to hold the homage light, 
And careless claim'd it as her right. 
With siren voice the lady sung: 
Love on her tones enraptured hung, 
While timid awe and fond desire 
Came blended from her witching lyre. 
While thus, with unresisted art, 
The enchantress melted every heart, 
Amid the glance, the sigh, the smile, 
Herself unmoved and cold the while, 
With inward pity eyed the scene, 
Where all were subjects — she a queen ! 

Again I saw that lady fair 5 

Oh ! what a beauteous change was there! 
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Is a sweet cottage of her own 

She sat, and she was all alone, 

Save a young child she sung to rest 

On its soft bed, her fragrant breast. 

With happy smiles and happy sighs, 

She kiss'd the infant's closing eyes, 

Then, o'er him in the cradle laid, 

Moved her dear lips ad if she pray'd. 

She bless'd him in his father's name: 

Lo ! to her side that father came, 

And, in a voice snbdned and mild, 

He bless'd the mother and her child ! 

I thought upon the proud Saloon, 

And that Enchantress Queen $ but soon 

Far-off Art's fading pageant stole, 

And Nature nll'd my thoughtful soul ! fVitson. 



ON FOOLS. 

",Here comes a pair of very strange hearts, which, in all tongues, 
axe called YodLaS'SJuikspeare. 

In this country, we read that fools were considered 
as necessary personages, not only at court, but in most 
families of consequence. It was the pride, perhaps, of 
our ancestors, in general, to be able occasionally to 
triumph over their less acute or less fortunate fellow- 
creatures 5 they, therefore, felt much pleasure from the 
continual presence of these objects of derision* The 
court fools were authorised characters, who used, with- 
out regard to persons or circumstances/ to afford amuse- 
ment by their wit 5 and there are numerous well- 
authenticated instances of their giving reproofs to the 
sovereign, upon foibles at which no other subject dared 
to hint. 

The accounts of the household expenses of our so- 
vereigns contain many payments and rewards to fools, 
both foreign and domestic, the motives for which do not 
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appear) but might, perhaps, have been some witty 
speech or comic action that had pleased the donors. 
Some of these payments are annual gifts at Christmas. 
Dr. Fuller, speaking of the court jester, whom, he says, 
some count a necessary evil, remarks in his usual quaint 
manner, that it is an office which none but he that hath 
fait can perform, and none but he that wants it will per- 
form. A great many names of these buffoons have been 
preserved; and sufficient materials remain to furnish a 
separate biography of them, which might afford even 
more amusement than can be found in the lives of many 
of their betters. They continued to be an appurte- 
nance to the English court to a late period. Muckle 
John, the fool of Charles the First, and the successor of 
Archee Armstrong, is perhaps the last regular per- 
sonage of the kind. 

Of Archee Armstrong the following anecdote is re- 
lated: — Prince Charles, afterwards the first king pi 
that name in this country, was sent to Spain, as was 
alleged, to improve himself at that court, though his 
design on the Infanta was the actual motive. The 
Protestants fearing that his mind might become tainted 
by the Catholic religion, which they so much dreaded, 
highly disapproved of the prince's travels 5 no person, 
however, except the fool, would venture to make such 
feelings known to King James; while Archee, who held 
that situation, hesitated not at doing so. Taking, 
therefore, a favourable opportunity, he solemnly pro- 
posed to the monarch to change caps, as a measure of 
absolute propriety: "But, why}' asked the king. 
"Marry," said Archee, "because thou hast sent the 
prince into Spain, from whence he is never likely to 
return \" "Say you so?" replied the king: "and 
what wilt thou do when thou seest him come back 
again V 9 " Oh marry,'* said Archee, " that would be sur- 
prising: and I should have to take off the fool's cap, 
which [ put upon thy head for sending him thither, and 
to place it on the King of Spain's for letting him 
return 5 so that, either way, I shall part with it where 
it will fit." 
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Shakspeare has given us an admirable description of 
a Fool, in his charming play of u As You Like It." 

Jaq. A fool, a fool !— I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool— a miserable world ! — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down, and ba&k'd bim in the sun, 
And raiPd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms— and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I : No, sir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool till Heaven hath tent me fortune ; 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags : 
*Tis but an hour since it was nine ; 
And after one hour more y 'twill be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear. 

Duke Sen. What fool is this? 

Jaq. O worthy fool !— One that hath been a courtier; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain — 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage— he hath strange places crammM 
. With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms : — O, that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

It may be collected, both from the plays themselves,, 
and from various other authorities, that the costume of 
the domestic Fool in Shakspeare' s time was of two sorts. 
In the first of these, the coat was motley or parti- 
coloured, and attached to the body by a girdle, with 
bells at the skirts and elbows, though not always. 
The breeches and hose close, and sometimes each leg 
of a different colour. A hood, resembling a monk's 
cowl, which, at a very early period, it was certainly 
designed to imitate, covered the head entirely, and fell 
down over part of the breast and shoulders. It was 
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sometimes decorated with asses' ears, or else ter- 
minated in the neck and head of a cock, a fashion as 
old as the fourteenth century. It often had the comb 
or crest only of the animal; whence the term cockscomb 
or coxcomb was afterwards used to denote any silly 
upstart. This fool usually carried in his hand an 
official sceptre or bauble, which was a short stick, 
ornamented at the end with the figure of a fool's head, 
or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet. To this 
instrument there was frequently annexed an inflated 
skin or bladder, with which the fool belaboured those 
who offended, or with whom he was inclined to make 
sport; this was often used by itself, in lieu, as it should 
seem, of a bauble. It was not always filled with air, 
but occasionally with sand or peas. Sometimes a strong 
bat or club was substituted for the bauble. Coriat, in 
his Crudities, speaks of 

" A Whitsuntide Foole, disguised like a Foole, wearing a long coate* 
wherein there were many several pieces of cloth of divers colours, at 
the corners whereof there hanged tne tails of squirrels." 

The discontinuance of the court Fool had a con- 
siderable influence on the manners of private life $ and 
we learn from one of ShadwelTs plays, that it was then 
" out of fashion for great men to keep Fools.*' But the 
practice was by no means abolished ; it maintained its 
ground, in this country, so late as the beginning of the 
last century; and we have an epitaph, written by Dean 
Swift, on Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk's Fool, who 
was buried in Berkley church-yard, June 18, 1728. 
This person was an idiot. Lord Chancellor Talbot kept 
a Welch jester named Rees Pengelding. He was a very 
shrewd fellow, and rented a farm of his master. Being 
distrained on for his rent by an oppressive steward, who 
had been a tailor, and bore him a grudge, the surly fel- 
low said to him, on this occasion, "I'll fit you, sirrah." 
" Then," replied Rees, " It will be the first time in your 
life that you ever fitted any one." Another Welchman, 
called Will the Taborer, was trained in a similar ca- 
pacity, about the beginning of the last century, by Sir 
Edward Stradling, of St. Donat's Castle, in Glamorgan- 
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•hire. He is said to have been a very witty fellow, and 
a man of strong intellects. Lord Bossy Manael, of 
Margam, had likewise in his service one Robin Rush, 
an idiot by nature, who often said very witty things. 
There axe people now alive in Wales, or lately were, 
who well remembered him. 

- The sort of entertainment that fools were expected to 
afford may be collected, in great variety, from our old 
plays, particularly from those of Shakspeare; bat per* 
haps no better idea can be formed of their general mode 
of conduct than from the following passage in a singular 
tract by Lodge, entitled Wit's Miserie, 1599, 4 to. 

" Immoderate and disordinate joy become incorporate in the body of 
a jester: this fellow in person is comely, in apparell courtly, but 
in behaviour a very ape, and no man ; his studie is to coine bitter jeastes, 
oi t* shew antique motions, or to sing sonnets and balleds : give ban 
a Utile wine in his head, he is continually fleering and making of 
mouthes : he laughs intempemtelyat every little occasion* and dances 
about the house, leapes over tables, over-skips men's heads, trips up' bis 
'companion's heels, burns sack with a candle, and hath all the feats of 
a lord of misrule in the countrie : feed him in his humour, you shall 
tare his heart; in mere Idndnesi he will hug you ia his armea, lrisse 
you on the cheeke, and rapping out an horrible oth> crie— ' God's 
soule, Turn, I love you, you know my poore heart, come to my cham- 
ber for a pipe of tabaceo; there lives not a man in this world that I 
more honour.' In these ceremonies you shall know his courting, and it 
is a sneciall mark of him; at the table, he sits and makes faces; keep 
not thu fellow company, for, mjugling with him your wardrobes shall 
be wasted^ your credits crakt, your crowoes consumed, and time (the 
most precious riches of the world) utterly lost." — 'this is the picture 
of a real hireling or artificial Fool. 



VENICE. 



This is the country of Titian, of Palladio, of Marcello, 
who from a nobleman became one of the finest musicians 
in Italy > of Bembo, one of the most liberal and accom- 
plished of cardinals 3 of Paul Sarpi, who kept his coun- 
trymen independent of the church of Rome, 

The Venetians are like a lively family cut off from the 
rest of Europe. Let the reader imagine himself pushing 
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off from a sea-coast, and coming at a distance of a league 
and a half upon a city standing in the sea. Thia is 
Venice. It is built upon seventy-two little island?, the 
houses abutting directly upon the water, the finest of 
them without even a landing-place but the stairs 5 so 
that instead of streets there are only canals of sea- 
water 5 and instead of coaches and carts, gondolas and 
other boats. Perhaps the best idea the reader can have 
of a Venetian street is to imagine a street like Port- 
land Place, or rather a more winding one like the High 
Street at Oxford, mixed with nobler as well as smaller 
houses, and the full sea running through it, with abun- 
dance of boats of traffic and swift darting gondolas. 
The gondola is a sort of wherry, about five feet broad, 
and twenty-five long, covered with black cloth, and 
having a cabin standing up in the middle of it like the 
body of a caravan. The cabin is covered with black 
also, and ban moveable windows with curtains. A Ve- 
netian gentleman keeps his gondola as an Englishman 
does his coach; only with much greater cheapness. 
The full compliment of a gondola is two rowers, who 
stand to their oars, one at each end, and with their faces 
the reverse way of our boatmen. They are very expert, 
and dart their gondolas in and out among the intricacies 
of this watery bustle, like fish. They are proverbial for 
their cheerfulness and honesty. They used to be famous 
for singing passages out of Tasso and other Italian poets j 
but political trouble has dashed the spirits even of the 
Venetian gondolier, and he is now comparatively mute*. 

* It is curious and natural enough, that one of their most favourite 
passages was the beginning of thcseventh book of the Jerusalem De» 
fivered, where Eraunia gets among the country-people. They sang 
to a kind of a chant, sometimes responding to each other ; and the 
effect at night-time, when the sound came softened by distance over 
the water, was often delightful. Rousseau, who was once at Venice, 
published the chant in notes. We do not remember whether it is from 
him that Mr. Shield has copied it in the appendix to his Introduction 
to Harmony ; but it is there to be found. Ariosto used to be the great 
favourite with the Venetians ; but Tasso*s poem seems to have super. 
*ded even the Orlando in popularity. An Italian gentleman* when 
asked his opinion of this mystery, thought it explained by the great 
VOL. i.* K 
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The guitar, however, is still heard in Venice, especially 
•f an evening; and the visitor continually hears those 
delightful dancing airs which have been collected and 
published in this country. The chief, or rather the only 
place of assemblage for the inhabitants of Venice out of 
doors (for they have a fine opera, and multitudes of opera 
houses within) is a large square, containing the principal 
church, and the government offices. Here all ranks are 
accustomed to meet of an evening; and here something 
of amusement is generally going forward all day, from 
the guitar-player to the punchinello. There is very 
little more standing-room throughout the city; and so 
little vegetation, that they call a court by way of emi- 
nence the Court of the Tree, and there is a church en- 
titled bur Lady of the Garden. There is a monastery 
with one of these gardens, such as they are; the palace 
Zenobio has another, and a Casino*, called Zanne, 
another. We suppose they muster up some others in 
miniature; but there is an island near Venice, where 
the gentry have country-houses, and contrive to be a 
little more horticultural. 

Next to its watery streets, Venice is remarkable for 
the number of its bridges and palaces. The latter are 
truly so called, and comprise many of the master-pieces 
of Palladio. Every noble family appears to have once 
occupied a palace, some of them many palaces. They 
stand upon the principal canals, into which run smaller 
ones, all of them having their bridges. These bridges, 
however, are in general very small; nor is the famous 
one, called the Rial to, so remarkable as its celebrity 
would imply, though it is built in a striking manner, of 
one arch. It has houses on it, like old London bridge, 
though not after the same fashion*. They cross it in a 
covered angle, forming a double arcade. The artist who 

mixture of Turkish affairs in the Jerusalem, the Venetians having had 
a good deal to do with the Turks, both as enemies and friends. 

* Baretti defines one of these Casinos exactly. He calls it '« a small 
house kept for pleasure in a town, besides our own. 1 ' They are in 
great request at Yenice ; more so now, we suppose, than ever, since the 
nobility have shrunk in their palaces like withered nuts. 
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built it was called Antonio of the Bridge. In the same 
spirit of poetical tendency, the bridge leading to the city 
jail is called the Bridge of Sighs ; and one of the prin- 
cipal canals, probably from the residence of some great 
musician, is entitled the River of Song. 

The Venetians have always been famous for their eft- 
joying temper, and what the Italians call Brio — a cer- 
tain sparkling of the animal spirits. A quintessence of 
this quality would seem to have been almost the cmly^ 
thing which made a late celebrated dramatist, Goldoni,^ 
be taken all over Europe for a great genius* Yet the 
Venetian character in general is relieved from the fri- 
volous by an evident capacity for the serious. The wine 
in their blood has a body with it. There is a tone and 
substance in their composition as different from the old 
French levity, as Titian's pictures are from La Guerre- 
You still meet with Titian's men and women at Venice, 
— the same rich dark complexions and fine figures; the 
same faces, earnest without sharpness, quick without 
confusion, thoughtful without severity, voluptuous with- 
out grossness. The men are robust as well as agile: 
the women have that sort of tone in their composition 
which made the very courtezan of Venice a Calypso to 
strangers, and enthroned the more sentimental mistress 
at the top of her sex, at once to fascinate and to rule. 

The leading men in the state, the counsellors at law, 
&c. take advantage of this solid part of the national 
character to affect a prodigious air of gravity : and it 
was perhaps from a mixed spirit of republican pride, 
and a sort of gusto of contrast to the pleasurability of 
their temperament, that black colours became the na- 
tional wear. Not only the divines and lawyers wore - 
black, but the statesmen wore black, the ladies all wore 
black; and the gondolas, carrying guitars and lovers in • 
their bosoms, were clothed in the same external symbol . 
of solemnity. We believe it is the same to this day, if 
not so universally. There seems in this a kind of 
pleasant and avowed hypocrisy, which stands the lively 
and sincere Venetian instead of the more hypocritical 
zests of other countries. 

k2 < 
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Venice originated with fugitives from the Italian pen- 
insula during the fierce time of Attila, and subsisted 
afterwards as an independent state for many centuries, 
unbesieged even but by the waves. Its famous oligar- 
chical form of government, under which it became 
mistress of the sea, still divides the opinions of poli- 
ticians. Some think it must have been an intolerable 
tyranny 5 while others, among whom is our republican 
countryman Harrington, have regarded it as the true 
model of a popular state. The truth seems to be, that 
the good climate and cheerful temperament enjoyed by 
the Venetians rendered them very easy subjects; and 
this easiness had its effect in turn upon their leaders, 
who with all their outward stateliness were in reality 
like themselves. There was none of the physical suffer- 
ing, which naturally renders the people so impatient in 
harder climates ; and on the other hand, the rulers were 
generally wise and kind, and not provoked into tyranny 
either by conscious injustice, or extra-national ambition. 
The Venetians were too contented with what was done 
and allowed to quarrel for the last sad privilege of po- 
litical talking 5 and provided a Venetian did not talk 
politics, he might talk or do any thing he pleased. Thus 
they were like a happy family living under a father of 
austere aspect and real good nature. But as their less 
happy neighbours out-grew them, this happy family was 
to be disturbed -, and it was so. Venice, in common 
with the other northern states of Italy, became the pro- 
perty of the greatest neighbour for the time being— of 
the Court of Vienna first, then of France, and now of 
Vienna again. Its nobles are at length ruined; its 
palaces almost deserted ; and the gay Venetian, now a 
pensive animal to what he was, meditates on the ap- 
proaching period when his very city is to be forsaken 
pj the sea 5 when Venice itself, eyeless, voiceless, and 
dead, is to stand like a gigantic skeleton on a stagnant 
and deserted shore, whistling with the screams of sea- 
fowl, and the disdainful rushing of the wind. 

This apprehension now appears to be a good deal en- 
tertained. It was entertained also nearly forty years 
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back, perhaps long before 5 and was understood to be 
disproved at that time. According to the systems, 
however, and calculations of modern philosophy, the 
sea-coasts all over the globe are in a constant state 
either of an accression or diminution of waters) and 
the imagination, in its gloomier moments, may still con- 
template the desolation of Venice, approaching or far off. 
Still the Venetians compared with most other people 
are • a happy race. The blood runs quicker in their veins. 
They have more musk, more freshness and easiness of 
Hfe, more cordiality of intercourse, The good-natured 
philosopher still mads in Venice the greatest mixture of 
liveliness and sentiment : the restless man of genius, 
impatient of the contradiction of his young hopes, still 
finds there something to admire and to love. If the 
Venetians have been thought of too amorous a disposi- 
tion, 4hey are acknowledged to be temperate in every 
other respect, and to make excellent parents and kins- 
folk : and it is to be observed that in many of the cities 
of Italy, the proneness.to love has gradually. produced a 
state of opinion on those matters, less severe than in 
some other countries ; so that they do not violate their 
consciences so much as might be supposed, and the 
guilt is of necessity diminished with the sense of it. A 
late traveller says, that the most striking thing after all 
in Venice is the extreme kindness and attentiveness of 
all ranks of people to one another'. A young man going 
by with a burden begs- his "good father" (any given 
old gentleman) to let him have way; and the good 
father in as unaffected a tone is happy to make way for 
his y son." It may be answered, considering the Ve- 
netian character, that this is but natural; and that the 
old gentleman does not know whom he may be talking 
to. But these, we conceive, are evidences which the 
disputations moralist would do better in letting alone. 
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THE VAULTS OP ST. MICHAN'S. 

It is not generally known that the metropolis of Ire- 
land contains a very singular subterraneous curiosity — 
a burial -place, which, from the chemical properties- of 
the soil, acts with a certain embalming influence upon 
the bodies deposited within it I speak of the vaults 
beneath St. Micban's church— a scene, where those who 
have the firmness to go down and look death in the 
face will find an instructive commentary upon the doc- 
trines of moral humiliation that are periodically preached 
above. You descend by a few steps into, a long and 
narrow passage that runs across the site of the church; 
upon each, side there are excavated ample recesses* in 
"which the dead are laid. There is nothing offensive in 
the atmosphere, to deter you from entering. The first 
thing that strikes you is, to find that decay has been 
more busy with the tenement than the tenant. In some 
instances, the coffins have altogether disappeared -, in 
others, the lids or sides have mouldered away, exposing 
the remains within, still unsubdued by death from their 
original form. But the great conqueror of flesh and 
blood, and of human pride, is not to be baffled with im- 
punity. Even his mercy is dreadful. It is a poor pri- 
vilege to be permitted to hold together for a century or 
so, until your coffin tumbles in about your ears, and 
then to reappear half skeleton, half mummy, exposed 
to the gazes of a generation that can know nothing of 
your name and character, beyond the prosing tradition 
of some moralizing sexton. Among these remnants of 
humanity, for instance, there is the body of a pious 
gentlewoman, who, while she continued above ground, 

* manned the eyes of men in the recesses of a convent. 
Bdt the veil of death has not been respected. She stands ' 
the very first on the sexton* s list of posthumous rari- 
ties, and one of the valuable appendages of his office> — 
she is his buried treasure. Her sapless cheeks yield 

,. him a larger rent than some acres of arable land ; and 
"what is worse, now that she cannot repel the imputa- 
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tion, he calls her to her face, " the old Nun." In point 
of fact, I understand that her age was one hundred and 
eleven, not including the forty years that have elapsed 
since her second burial in St. Michan's. 

Death, as has often been observed, is a thorough ra- 
dical^ and levels all distinctions. Jt is so in this place. 
Beside the nun there sleeps, not a venerable abbess, or 
timid novice, or meek and holy friar, but an athletic 
young felon, of the 1 7th century, who had shed a bro- 
ther's blood, and was sentenced for the offence to the 
close custody of St. Michan's vaults. This was about 
one hundred and thirty years ago. The offender be- 
longed to a family of some consideration, which accounts 
for his being found in such respectable society. 

The preservative quality of these vaults is various in 
its operation upon subjects of different ages and con- 
stitutions. With regard to the latter, however, it does 
not appear that persons who had been temperate livers 
enjoy any peculiar privileges. The departed toper re- 
sists decay as sturdily as the ascetic ; supplying Cap- 
tain Morris with another " reason fair to fill bis glass 
again." But it is ascertained that children are decom- 
posed almost as rapidly here as elsewhere. Of this, a 
touching illustration occurs in 4he case of a female who 
died in child-birth about a century ago, and was de- 
posited in St. Michan's. Her infant was in her arm** 
The mother is still tolerably perfect ; exemplifying by 
her attitude the parental passion, strong in death ; but 
the child has long since melted away from her embraces 
I inquired her name, and was rather mortified to find 
that it had not been preserved. 

But I was chiefly affected by the relics of two per- 
sons, of whom the world has unfortunately heard too 
much : the ill-fated brothers, John and Henry Sheares 
I had been told that they were here ; and the moment 
the light of the taper fell upon, the spot they occupy, I 
quickly recognized them by one or two circumstances 
that forcibly recalled the close of their career— the 
headless trunks, and the remains of the coarse, unadorn- 
ed, penal shells, to which it seemed necessary to. public 
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justice that they should be consigned. Henry's head 
was lying by his brother's side: John's had not been 
completely detached by the blow of the executioner ; 
one of the ligaments of the neck still connects it with 
the body. 1 knew nothing of those victims of ill-timed 
enthusiasm, except from historical report 5 but the com- 
panion of my visit to their grave had been their con- 
temporary and friend, and he paid their memories the 
tribute of some tears, which, even at this distance of 
-time, it would not be prudent to shed in a less privi- 
leged place. He lingered long beside them, and seemed 
to find a sad gratification in relating several particulars 
connected with their fates. Many of the anecdotes that 
he mentioned have been already published; two or 
three, that interested me, Ihad not heard before. " It was 
not to be expected/' be said, u that such a man as John 
Sheares could have escaped the destiny that befell him. 
His doom was fixed several years before his death. His 
passion for freedom, as he understood it, was incurable? 
for it was consecrated by its association with another 
passion, to which every thing seemed justifiable. Ycra 
have heard of the once celebrated Mademoiselle Thero- 
nane. John Sheares was in Paris at the commence* 
ment of the Revolution, and was introduced to her. 
She wa^ Tin extraordinary creature; wild, imperious, 
and fantastic in her patriotic paroxysms 5 but in her na- 
tural intervals, a beautiful and fascinating woman. He 
became deeply enamoured of her, and not the less so 
for the political enthusiasm that would have repelled 
another. — I have heard that he assisted, in the uniform 
of the national guard, at the storming of the Baatile, 
and that he encountered the peril, as a means of recom- 
mending himself to the object of his admiration. She 
returned that sentiment, but she would not listen to 
his suit ; when he tendered a proposal of marriage, she 
produced a pistol, and threatened to lay him dead if he 
renewed the subject. This I had from himself. Bnt 
her rigour did not extinguish his passion. He returned 
to Ireland, full of her image, and, I suspect, not with- 
out a hope that the success of the fatal enterprise in 
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which he embarked might procure him, at a future day, 
a more favourable hearing $ but of this and all his other 
hopes, you see*' (pointing to his remains) " the lament- 
able issue." i asked whether his mistress had heard 
his fate, and how she bore it ? My friend replied,— 
" When I was at Paris-daring the short peace of Amiens, 
I asked the same question, but I met with no one that 
had personally known her. She was then living 5 in a 
condition, however, to which death would have been 
preferable. She was in a miserable state of insanity, 
and confined in a public institution." " John Sheares," 
he continued, " flung himself into the revolutionary 
cause, from principle and temperament $ but Henry 
wanted the energy of a conspirator ; of this he was 
forewarned by an incident that I know to have occurred. 
Shortly after he had taken the oath of an United Irish- 
man (it was towards the close of the year 1797); he 
was present at the election lor the, city of Dublin : a 
riot took place at the hustings, the military interfered, 
and the people flecl in confusion. A tradesman, who re- 
sided in the vicinity, hearing the shouts, hastily moved 
to the spot to inquire the cause. The first person he 
met was Henry Sheares, pallid, trembling, ,and almest 
gasping for breath. He asked what had happened? 
&heares, with looks and tones importing extraordinary 
perturbation, implored him, if he valued his life, to 
turn back. — It was with some difficulty that the inter- 
rogator could obtain an intelligible account of the cause 
and extent of the danger. As soon as he had ascer- 
tained the fact, he fixed his eye on Sheares, and said : 
4 Mr- Sheares, I know more of some matters than you 
may be aware of j take a friend's advice, and have no 
more to do with politics ; you have not nerves, air, for 
the business you have engaged in.' But the infatuation 
of the times, and the influence of his brother's character 
and example, prevailed. When the catastrophe came, 
John felt, when too late, that he should have offered 
the same advice. This reflection imbittered his Jast 
moments. It also called forth some generous traits 
that deserve to be remembered. His appeal to the 

k5 
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court in behalf of his brother, as given in the report of 
the trial, is a model of natural pathos 5 but I know of 
nothing more pathetic in conduct than a previous 
scene, which Currsn once described to me as he bad 
witnessed it. When Curran onoe visited them in pri- 
son, to receive instructions for their defence, John 
Sheares rushed forward, and embracing his knees, im- 
plored him to intercede for Henry • for himself he of- 
fered to plead guilty ; to die at an hour's notice j to 
reveal all that they knew, with the exception of names - 7 
to do any thing that might be fairly required of hiiB> 
provided the government would consent to spare his 
brother/'. 

The preserving power of the vaults of St. Michaa *s 
was long ascribed, by popular superstition, to the pecu- 
liar holiness of the ground $ but modern philosophy has 
unwrought the miracle, by explaining, on chemical ~ 
principles, the cause of the phenomenon. " Water 16 a 
sore decay er of your vile dead body.*' The walls and 
soil of these vaults abound with carbonate of lime and 
argillaceous earth— a compound that absorbs the moist ore 
which is necessary to the putrefactive process. Id all 
weathers the place is perfectly free from damp. The 
consequence is, that animal matter exposed to such an 
atmosphere, though it undergoes important chemical 
changes, and soon ceases to be strictly flesh, yet retains 
for a length of time its external proportions. I had 
occasion to observe a circumstance that proves the 
uncommon dryness of the air. One of the recesses; 
which is fastened up, is- the burial-place of a noble 
family. On looking through a grating of the door, we 
saw two or three coronets glittering from the remote 
extremity of the cell, as brightly as if they had bees 
polished up the day before. The attendant assured us 
that it was more than a year since any one had entered 
the place. He inserted a taper within the grating to 
give us a fuller view, when his statement was corrobo- 
rated by the appearance of an ample canopy of cobweb 
extending from wall to wall of this chamber of death, 
and which it must have cost the artificers many a weary 
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day and night to weave. A curtain of the same sepul- 
chral gauze overhang the spot where the Shearses rest 
I had seen the catacombs of Paris ; but I was more in- 
terested, and made to feel more for others and myself, 
in the vaults of St. Michaft's. In the catacombs, the 
eye or the heart finds nothing individual to rest upon ; 
yonr sympathy is dispersed over myriads of anonymous 
sknHs and thigh-bones, and these fantastically arranged 
into melo-dramatic combinations, as if the Graces have 
any business under ground $ and after Death has picked 
ns to the bone, our skeletons must be broken up, and 
shuffled into attitudes conforming to the immutable 
principles of Parisian taste. I could never heave a sigh 
while promenading between those neatly trimmed hedge- 
rows of human bones : I thought df and pitied the work? 
men-more than the materials. But at St. Michan's I felt 
that I was really in a sepulchre, and surrounded by the 
dead. The very absence of neatness in their distribu- 
tion, and of respectful observance towards them, was 
a source of instructive reflection, by forewarning me of 
vy cessation of personal importance when I shall cease 
to breathe* Every kick the sexton gave a chance skull 
or two that stopped the way had its moral : it was as 
good as the festive usage in old Egypt, of handing round 
an image of death from guest to guest, to the words of - 

" Drink and be merry, for such you shall be." 

In the absence of such a custom now, I know of no- 
thing more calculated to bring down the pride of any 
one that piques himself too much upon his flesh and 
slood than an occasional conversation in a church- 
yard with a sexton or grave-digger on the subject of 
their trade. It is very well as long as a man has a cer- 
tain allowance of mind and muscles at his disposal, and 
can strut, and talk, and look big, and hum fragments 
of bravuras, and be seen now and then in a tandem, 
and resort to the other methods of commanding some 
deference to his personal identity $ but when once this 
important peroonage becomes motionless, cold, and 
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tongue-tied, and unable to remonstrate,— is seized by 
the undertaker, — and, as the Irish phrase is, " is put 
to bed with a shovel/' — farewell human respect! — . 
" Out of sight, out of mind.'* His epitaph, if he has 
left assets to buy one, may for a while keep up a little 
bustle about his name; but a short dialogue with a 
sexton of after-tiroes, over the scattered fragments of 
his existence, will afford a pretty accurate measure of 
the degree of real insignificance into which he has sub- 
sided. This is mortifying, but it is among the sources 
of our highest interests. Certainly it is only natural 
that we should look to some future compensation for 
our minds, in return for the many insults their old com- 
panions are sure to suffer when they are not by to pro- 
tect them : it were an intolerable prospect otherwise. 
To-day, to be active, happy, and ambitious, conscious 
of being " made for the contemplation of heaven and 
all noble objects ;'' and to-morrow, to be flung as- use- 
less lumber into a hole, and, in process of time, to be 
- buffeted by grave-diggers, and shovelled up to make 
way for new comers, without a friendly moralizer to 
pronounce an "Alas, poor Yoriok!" over qut chop- 
fallen crania -, or perhaps, (what is still more humi- 
liating in a posthumous point of view}, to be purloined 
by resurrection men, and hung up in dissecting-rooms 
as models of osteology for the instruction of surgeens'- 
mates 5— the thoughts of all this would gall, as well it 
might, our vanity to the quick, were it not that Reli- 
gion, assured of a retribution, can smile at these indig- 
nities, and discover, in every rude cuff that may be 
given to our dishonoured bones, a farther argument for 
the immortality of the soul. 

New Monthly Magazine* 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED 
CHARACTERS. 

Addison, upon being given over by his physicians, 
sent for a young dissolute nobleman to witness his dis- 
solution; when he entered the chamber, Addison, who 
was extremely feeble, and whose life hang quivering on 
his lips, observed a profound «ilence. The youth, after 
a long and awful pause, at length said in low and tre- 
mulous accents, " Sir, you desired to see me ; signify 
your commands, and be assured they shall be executed 
with religious fidelity.' * Addison took him by the hand, 
and with his expiring breath replied, " Observe with 
what tranquillity a Christian can die/* 

Rousseau, feeling himself about to expire, desired 
his attendants to-place him before his chamber window, 
that he might once more look upon the flowers, and 
bid adieu to nature, which had ever afforded him so 
much delight. 

Epaminondas, "first and best of men," received his 
mortal wound at the battle of Mantinea. In the agonies 
of dissolution he was solicitous only for his military glory, 
and the success of his countrymen. "Is my shield safe? 
—Are the Thebans victors ?" were questions that he re- 
peated with the utmost anxiety. His shield was brought 
to him, and he was at the same time informed that the 
Spartans were defeated. A glow of brightness suffused 
itself over his countenance, even in the moment of death. 
In the midst of the general affliction, one of his most in- 
timate friends exclaimed, " Oh Epaminondas ! you are 
dying, and we shall lose you entirely, without a hope 
remaining of seeing you Tevive in your offspring ; you 
leave us no children behind you." " You are mistaken," 
replied Epaminondas calmly 5 "I shall leave behind me 
two- immortal daughters — the victory of Leuctra, and 
that of Mantinea." He then commanded the javelin, 
which was rankling in his side, to be extracted, know- 
ing that it would occasion his immediate death, and 
gently expired in the arms of his surrounding friends. . 
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Roscommon, at the moment he expired, with a pe- 
culiar energy of voice, uttered two lines of his own 
version of " Dies Irae." 

Waller repeated some lines from Virgil in his last 
moments. 

Chaucer, " upon his dethe-bede, lying in hie grete 
anguysse," (to use his own remarkable words) com- 
posed a balade or moral ode, and thus bade farewell 
to the vanity of human wishes* 

Cornelius oe Wit, who, as Hume says, "had 
bravely served his country in war, and who had been 
invested with the highest dignities," fell a sacrifice to 
popular prejudice. He was delivered into the hands of 
the executioner, and while suffering the severest tor* 
tares, repeated the 3d ode of the 3d book of Horace. 
x " Justum, et tenacem propositi virum/' &c. 

Of him that's steadfast to his trust, 

Finn in resolve, th' unshaken soul, 
No civic rage commanding what *s unjust ; 
No tyrant's thraatful frown can e'er control. 

Metastasio, after having received the sacrament, 
broke out with all the enthusiasm of religion and 
poetry into the following stanzas : 

T*oflro il tuo propria figtto* 

Ch» gia d'amore in pegno 

Raccninso in picciol segno 

Si voile a noi donar. 
A lui rivolgi it cigno, 

Gnardo cfai t'offro, e poi, 

Lasci, Signer, se veroi, 

Lascia di perdonar. 

The philosophical departure of Socratk* is well 
known. 

Lucan, when the monster Nero ordered his Terns to 
be opened, died while reciting some lines from his owl 
Pharsalia, in which he had described a dying wounded 
soldier. 

The Spectator has translated the sonnet which the 
famous Des Barrrtjx composed in hie parting mo- 
ments. 
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Jogbobrt, a brave French general, who fell, crowned 
with glory, at the battle of Novi, in the moment el his 
dissolution cried aloud to his fellow soldiers, " March**, 
marches, mes enfant; je meure pour ma patrie." 

The Chevalier Bayard, for bis great valour, obtained 
the surname of he ban Chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche: he accompanied Charles VIII. into Naples, and 
performed the most incredible acts of heroism. Being 
mortally wounded in an action with the Imperialists in 
Italy, and perceiving his dissolution was at hand, it is 
said he recommended himself to God in fervent prayer, 
and then requested to be placed near a tree, with his 
face towards the enemy, at that time victorious, ob- 
serving to those around him, " As in life I always 
faced the enemy, so in death I will not turn my back 
upon them/' 

Wolfe. — The death of this general, as related by 
Smollett, is equally animating. In the assault upon 
Quebec, he stationed himself where the attack was 
most warm, and as he stood conspicuous in the front 
of the line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's marks- 
men, and received a shot in the wrist, which however 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped 
a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving 
orders without the least emotion, and advanced at the 
head of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, when 
another ball unfortunately pierced the breast of this 
young hero, who fell in the arms of victory, just as the 
enemy gave way. When the fatal ball took place, 
General Wolfe, finding himself unable to stand, leaned 
upon the shoulder of a lieutenant, who sat down for 
that purpose. The officer seeing the French give way, 
exclaimed, "They run! they run!'' " Who run?" c,ried 
the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerness ; when the lieu- 
tenant replied, " The French !" " Then," said he, " I 
die happy." So saying, the hero expired, in the 34th 
year of his age. 

Hallbr. — This celebrated physician perceiving' his 
end approaching, kept feeling his pulse to the last 
moment; and when he found that his was almost 
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gone, he turned to his brother physician and observed, 
" My friend> tbe artery ceases to beat," and almost in- 
stantly expired. 

Adrian.— This emperor dying, made that celebrated 
address to his soul which Pope has so beautifully 
translated* 

C hate lab was one of the many unfortunate in- 
dividuals who were sacrificed at the shrine of Mary's 
beauty. From historical records it appears that this 
youth, who was condemned to death for an improper 
attachment to his queen, met his fate with the greatest 
fortitude, and ascended the scaffold divested of every 
sentiment of fear. Oh the scaffold he made a very 
laconic address to the spectators, tbe subject of which 
is not recorded in history, and turning toward the 
window of the chamber usually occupied by the queen, 
and which commanded a view of the spot, he still pro- 
fessed his unalterable passion, and gloried at meeting 
his fate in such a cause : he then repeated some lines 
from the works of Ronsard, which were very applicable 
to bis situation, and with a dauntless demeanour gave 
his head to the block, which was severed by the exe- 
cutioner at one blow. 



LOPE DE VEGA. 

This extraordinary man was born at Madrid, in 1562. 
His father had been secretly addicted to poetry. There 
are so many similar facts recorded, as to justify aa 
opinion that the propensity, or aptitude for poetry, is 
hereditary. Lope's talents were early manifested. The 
uncommon quickness and brilliancy of his eyes in in- 
fancy indicated a corresponding vivacity of mind, and 
before his hand was strong enough to guide the pen, he 
recited verses of his own composition, which he bar- 
tered with his play-fellows for prints or toys. Thus, 
even in his childhood, he not only wrote poetry, but 
turned his poetry to account, an art in which he must 
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be allowed afterwards to have excelled all poets, air* 
cient or modern. 

A dissertation on his works must necessarily be 
prolix, and therefore nnsuited to our pages ; but the ex- 
traordinary facility with which be wrote, and the im- 
mense quantity of his productious, are genuine matter 
of curiosity, and worthy relation. 

In the height of his fame, he dedicated a long poem, 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was the heroine, to 
Pope Urban the Eighth. 

Upon this occasion he received from that pontiff a 
letter, written in his own hand, and the degree of 
doctor of theology. Such a flattering tribute of ad- 
miration sanctioned the reverence in which his name 
was held in Spain, and spread his fame through every 
catholic country. The cardinal Barberini followed him 
with veneration in the streets 3 the king would Btopto 
gaze at such a prodigy 5 the people crowded round him 
wherever he appeared: the learned and the studious 
thronged to Madrid from every part of Spain, to see 
tjtfs phoenix of their country, " this monster of litera- 
ture; * and even Italians, no extravagant adntirers in 
general of poetry that is not their own, made pilgrim- 
ages from their country for the sole purpose of con- 
versing with Lope. So associated was the idea of ex- 
cellence with his name, that it grew in common con* 
versation to signify any thing perfect in its kind} and 
a Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope woman, be- 
came fashionable and familiar modes of expressing their 
respective good qualities. His poetry was as advan- 
tageous to his fortune as to his fame; the king enriched 
him with pensions and chaplaincies ; the pope honoured 
him with dignities and preferments y and every noble- 
man at court aspired to the character of his Maecenas, 
by conferring upon him frequent and valuable preserit&i 
His annual income was not less than 1 500 ducats, ex- 
clusive of the price of his plays, which Cervantes in- 
sinuates that he was never inclined to forego, and 
Moatalvan estimates at 80,000. He received in pre* 
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tents from individual* as much as 10,500 more. His 
application of these sums partook of toe spirit of the 
nation from which he drew them. Improvident and in- 
discriminate charity ran away with these gains, immense 
as they were, and rendered his life unprofitable to his 
friends, and uncomfortable to himself. 

He continued to publish plays and poems, and to re- 
ceive every remuneration that adulation and generosity 
could bestow, till the year 1635, when religious thoughts 
had rendered him so hypochondriac that he could hardly 
be considered as in full possession of his understanding. 
On the 22d of August, which was Friday, he felt him- 
self more than usually oppressed in spirits and weak 
with age ; but he was so much more anxious about the 
health of his soul than of his body, that he wonld not 
avail himself of the privilege to which his infirmities 
entitled him, of eating meat : and even resumed the 
flagellation, to which he had accustomed himself, with 
more than usual severity. This discipline is supposed 
to havethastened his death* He fell ill on that night, 
and having passed the necessary ceremonies with ex* 
cessive devotion, he expired on Monday, the 26th of 
August, 1635. 

The sensation produced by his death was, if possible, 
more astonishing than the reverence in which he was 
held while living. The splendour of his funeral, which 
was conducted at the charge of the most munificent of 
his patrons, the Duke of Sesa, the number and language 
of the sermons on that occasion, the competition of 
poets of all countries in celebrating his genius and 
lamenting his loss, are unparalleled in the annals of 
poetry, and perhaps scarcely equalled in those of royalty 
itself. The ceremonies attending his interment con- 
tinued for nine days. The priests described him as a 
saint in his life, and represented his superiority over 
the classics in poetry, as great as that of the religion 
which he professed was over the heathen. The writings 
which were selected from the multitude produced on the 
occasion fill more than two large volumes. 
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Yet Lope de Vega was not contented either with bit 
fame or his profits, and actually complained of neglect, 
envy, and poverty ! 

As an author he is most known, as indeed he is moat 
wonderful, for the prodigious number of his writings* 
Twenty-one million three hundred thousand- of his lines 
are said to be actually printed j and no less than eighteen 
hundred plays of his composition to have been acted on 
the stage. He nevertheless asserts, in one of his last 
poems, that 

" The printed part, though far too large, is less 
Than that which yet imprinted waits the press." 

It is true that the Castilian language is copious : the 
verses are often extremely short, and the laws of metre 
and of rhyme by no means severe. Yet were we to 
give credit to such accounts, allowing him to begin his 
compositions at the age of thirteen, we must believe 
that, upon an average, he wrote more than nine hun- 
dred lines a day $ a fertility of imagination and a celerity 
of pen 5 whichj when ™e consider the oor»ip2lici£ of tii 
life as a soldier, a secretary, a master of a family, and 
a priest ; his acquirements in Latin, Italian, and Portu- 
guese 5 and his reputation for erudition, become not. 
only improbable, but absolutely, and one may almost 
say, physically impossible. 

As the credibility, however, of miracles must depend 
upon the weight of evidence, it will not be foreign to 
the purpose to examine the testimonies we possess of this 
extraordinary facility and exuberance of composition. 
There does not now exist the fourth part of the works 
which he and his admirers mention, yet enough remains 
to render him one of the most voluminous authors that 
ever pot pen to paper. Such was his facility, that 
he informs us, in one of his Eclogues, that more than a 
hundred times he composed a play and produced it on 
the stage in twenty-four hours. Montalvan declares 
that he wrote in metre with asmoch rapidity as in prose, 
&nd in confirmation of it he relates the following story. 

" His pen was unable to keep pace with his mind, 
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as he invented even more than his hand was capable of 
transcribing. He wrote a comedy in two days, which 
it would not be very easy for the most expeditious ama- 
nuensis to copy out in the time. At Toledo he wrote 
fifteen acts in fifteen days, which made hve comedies. 
Roque de Figueroa, the writer for the theatre at Madrid, 
was once at such a loss for comedies, that the doors of 
the theatre de la Cruz were shut ; but as it was in the 
Carnival, he was so anxious upon the subject, that Lope 
and myself agreed to compose a joint comedy as fast as 
possible. The first act fell to Lope's lot, and the second 
to mine ; we despatched these in two days ; and the third 
was to be divided into eight leaves each. As it was bad 
weather, I remained in his house that night, and know* 
ing that I could not equal him in the execution, I thought 
to beat him in the despatch of the business ; for this pur- 
pose I got up at two o'clock, and at eleven had completed 
my share of the work. I immediately went out to look 
for him, and found him very deeply occupied with an 
orange*tree that had been frost-bitten in the night. 
Upon my .asking him how he, had gone on with his 
task, he answered, ' I set about it at five, but I finished 
the act an hour ago; took breakfast; wrote an epistle 
of fifty triplets ; and have watered the whole of the 
garden: which has not a little fatigued me.' Then 
taking out the papers, he read me the eight leaves and 
the triplets $ a circumstance that would have astonished 
me, had I not known the fertility of his genius, and the 
dominion he had over the rhymes of our language." 

One of his admirers told an Italian, he was so good 
a poet, that in order to oblige a friend, lie wrote a whole 
comedy in one night. 

.. Lope de Vega was contemporary with both Shak* 
gpeare and Fletcher; and more than five hundred of his 
plays are still extant, many of which are exceeding 
scarce. 

La Belle Assembler 
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ANECDOTES OF MOZART. 

The most celebrated of Mozart's Italian operas is 
Don Juan, which has recently been performed with so 
much applause in London. The overture was composed 
under very remarkable circumstances. Mozart was much 
addicted to trifling amusement, and was accustomed to 
indulge himself in that too common attendant upon 
superior talent, procrastination. The general rehearsal 
of this opera had taken place, and the evening before 
the first performance had arrived, but not a note of 
the overture was written. At about eleven at night, 
Mozart came home, and desired his wife to make him 
some punch, and to stay with him to keep him awake. 
Accordingly, when he began to write, she began to tell 
him fairytales and odd stories, which made him laugh, 
and by the very exertion preserved him from sleep. The 
punch, however, made him so drowsy, that he could only 
write while his wife was talking, and dropped asleep as 
soon as she ceased. He was at last so fatigued by these 
unnatural efforts, that he persuaded his wife to -suffer 
him to sleep for an hour. He slept, however, for two 
hours, and at five o'clock in the morning she awakened 
him. He had appointed his music-copiers to come at 
seven, and when they arrived* the overture was finished. 
. It was played without a rehearsal, and was justly ap- 
plauded as a brilliant and grand composition. We ought 
at the same time to say, that some very sagacious critics 
have discovered the passages in the composition where 
Mozart dropt asleep, and those where he was suddenly 
awakened. 

The bodily frame of Mozart was tender and exquisitely 
sensible ; ill health soon overtook him, and brought with 
it a melancholy approaching to despondency. A very 
short time before his death, which took place when be 
was only thirty-six, he composed that celebrated re- 
quietn, which, by an extraordinary presentiment of his 
approaching dissolution, he considered as written for 
his own funeral. 
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One day, when he was plunged in a profound reverie, 
he heard a carriage stop -at his door. A strangfer was 
announced, who requested to speak with him. A per- 
son was introduced, handsomely dressed, of dignified 
and impressive manners. " I have been commissioned, 
sir, by a man of considerable importance, to call npon 
you/* — " Who is he?" interrupted Mozart. " He does 
not wish to be known.'* — " Well, what does he want?" 
— " He has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, 
and whose memory will be eternally dear to him. He 
is desirous of annually commemorating this mournful 
event by a solemn service, for which he requests yon 
to compose a requiem."-*-Mozart was forcibly struck 
by this discourse, by the grave manner in which it was 
uttered, and by the air of mystery in which the whole 
was involved. He engaged to write the requiem. The 
stranger continued, " Employ all your genius on this 
work 5 it, is destined for a connoisseur." — " So much 
the better."- 1 -" What time do you require V* — (€ A 
month."—- " Very well j in a month's time I shall re- 
turn—what price do you set on your work?" — u A 
hundred ducats." The stranger counted them on the 
table, and disappeared. 

Mozart. remained lost in thought for some time: he 
then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and, in 
spite of his wife's entreaties, began to write. This rage 
for composition continued several days ; he wrote day 
and night, with an ardour which seemed continually to 
increase ; but his constitution, already in a state of 
great debility, was unable to support this enthusiasm; 
one morning he fell senseless, and was obliged to sus- 
pend his Work. Two or three days after, when his wife 
sought to divert his mind from the gloomy presages 
which occupied it, he said to her abruptly, " It is cer- 
tain that I am writing this requiem for myself; it will 
serve for my funeral service." Nothing could remove 
this impression from his mind* 

As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from 
day today, and the score advancing slowly. The month 
which he had fixed being expired, the stranger again 
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made Iris appearance. " I have found it impossible/' 
said Mozart,, " to keep my word." " Do not give 
yourself any uneasiness," replied the' stranger j " what 
further time do you require?" — " Another month ; the 
work has interested me more than I expected, and I 
have extended it much beyond what I at first designed/' 
— " In that case, it is but just to increase the premium 5 
here are fifty ducat* more." — " Sir," said Mozart, with 
increasing astonishment, " who then are you ?" — "That 
is nothing to the purpose ; in a month's time I shall 
return." 

*Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and 
ordered him to follow this extraordinary personage, and 
find out who he was ; but the man failed from want of 
skill, and returned without being able to trace him. 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no or- 
dinary being 5 that he had a connexion with the other 
world, and was sent to announce to him his approach* 
ing end. He applied himself with the more ardour to 
his requiem, which he regarded as the most durable 
monument of his genius. While thus employed, he 
was seized with the most alarming fainting fits ; hut' 
the work was at length completed before the expiration 
of the month. At the time appointed, the stranger re- 
turned, but Mozart was no more. 

His career was as brilliant as it was short. He died 
before he had completed his thirty-sixth year ; but in 
this short space of time he had acquired a name which 
will never perish, so long as feeling hearts are to be 
found. 



ST. SWITHIN'S DAY. 

(Fifteenth of July. J 

Swithin, in the Saxon Swithtm, received his clerical 
tonsure, and pot on the monastic habit, in the old 
monastery at Winchester. He was of noble parentage, 
and passed his youth in the study of grammar, phi- 
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lo80pby, and the Scriptures. Swithin was promoted 
to holy orders by Helms tan, Bishop of Winchester, at 
whose death, in 852, King Ethelwolf granted him the 
see. In this he continued eleven years, and died in 
863. S within desired that he might be buried in the 
open churchyard, and not -in the chancel of the minster, 
as was usual with other bishops ; and his request was 
complied with : bat the monks, on his being canonized, 
considering it disgraceful for the saint to lie in a public 
cemetery, resolved to remove his body into the choir, 
which was to have been done with solemn procession 
on the 1 5 th of July. It rained, however, so violently for 
forty days succeeding, that the design was abandoned 
as heretical and blasphemous ; and they honoured his 
memory by erecting a chapel over his grave, at which 
many miraculous cures of all kinds are said to have 
been wrought. To the above rain of forty days belongs 
the origin of the old saying, " that if it rains on St. 
Swithin* s, it will rain forty days following !" 

It is not to be supposed that an occurrence so local 
as the exhumation of the remains of St. S within (how- 
ever the miracle of the rain might have been blazoned 
by the church) could have obtained a celebrity so ex- 
tensive and so durable as it is known to possess, if 
there were not some foundation in fact. It has very 
commonly happened, that an unquestionable physical 
truth has received the appendage of fable ; and in this 
case, the explanation, which is false, is made to pass 
current by means of the fact, which is true. The pro- 
verb concerning St. Swithin*s day appears to stand in 
the predicament now described. It is probable, and it 
seems to be admitted, that if rain does fall in any given 
place, and in any great quantity, on the 15th of July, 
it will rain, more or less, at the same place, every day, 
for such a number of days as may well be proverbially 
reckoned at forty. In reality, rain, in the middle of 
July, in the climate of England, is seasonable, and 
therefore to be expected. Further, neither rain nor dry 
weather usually occur for single days only, but altern- 
ately for many days together. It follows,, that if rain 
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falls on any given day, it is probable (that is, it usually 
happens) that it will also fall for many days after. 
Ttvus, the St. Swithin's day is placed is this twofold 
natural situation. First, that it falls in a part of the 
summer which is usually rainy 5 and secondly, that if it 
18 a rainy day, it is natural that it should be accompanied 
by many other rainy days. It remains only to observe, 
that a philosophical explanation of thejbrty days* rain 
of St. Swithin has been given in which the heat of the 
season is taken into the account. St. Swithin's day 
falls in the dog-days; that is, in a time of great heat. 
Now it has been observed, that if a, heavy rain falls 
upon the earth at this reason, the heat is so great that 
the evaporation is exceedingly rapid. The water which 
has been thrown, upon the earth rises rapidly La the 
form of a vapour 5 in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere it is condensed — it falls again — it' is evaporated, 
or raised into the air again — it is condensed again — it 
falls again ; and thus repeatedly, for many days, till the 
winds, or other changes in the atmosphere, carry the 
clouds to distant parts ; or rather till the diminished 
heat of the season suffers the rain, when it has fallen, 
to sink into the earth. 



ORIGIN AND ANECDOTES 

OF VARIOUS INVENTIONS AND NAMES. 
THE THREE BALLS. 

The three blue balls suspended from the doors or 
windows of pawn-brokers have been humorously enough 
described by the vulgar, as meaning that it was two 
chances to one that the things pledged should ever be 
redeemed ; but in fact they are the arms of the Lombard 
merchants, who gave the name to the street in which 

vol. 1. l 
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they dwelt, and who were the first who publicly lent 
money on chattel securities. 

THE BARBER'S POLE. 

Many mistakes have been made on the origin of a 
barbers pole, which is vulgarly supposed to be indi- 
cative of the poll or head of his customers : this is a 
far-fetched, although a popular conceit ; that various- 
coloured staff being no more than a sign that its master 
could breathe a vein as well as mow a beard, and pro- 
fessed bleeding as well as shaving : the custom then 
being, which is yet observed in some villages, for the 
practitioner to put a staff into the hands of his patient 
while the latter was undergoing the operation of phle- 
botomy. 

BARD. 

The ancient British word Bardd, or Bard, originally 
implied a prophet, musician, poet, philosopher, teacher, 
and herald. His dress was unicoloured, of sky-blue, as an 
emblem of truth, and of his sacred character ; not un- 
like the primitive priesthood ; for the Lord commanded 
Moses, " And thou shalt make the robe of the Ephod 
all of blue." — Exodus, chap, xxviii. ver. 31 5 chap. 
xxxix. ver. 22 : and Leviticus, chap. xix. ver. 27 and 
28. These Seers, or British Beirdd, are mentioned by 
Lucan, thus : 

" Piurkna tccuri fudisti* carmina Bardi." 

' ' And many Bards that to the trembling chord, 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly."— Spencer. 

According to Juv. 16, 13. Bardaicus Judex seems 
to have been a Judge Advocate in the army. In the 
primitive times it was the office of the priesthood to 
sound the trumpet ; and Barddhirgornwe call the Trum- 
pet Major. - The system of bardism having fallen into 
almost total oblivion, poetry and music are now the only 
characteristics preserved, by which the ancient Bardd 
is recognized. In the early state of mankind, the Bards 
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were the most learned and skilful, therefore they were 
appointed ministers of state and legislators. 

The term Bardd is derived from Bar, which in Welsh 
signifies the top, or eminence; also a bash, as the 
misseltoe of the oak is called IJchelfar, the high branch ; 
or, Prenawyr, the celestial shrub. Likewise Barr is 
a court of judicature; Barn, is Judgment ; Barnwr, a* 
Judge; Breyr, and Barwn, is a Baron, a Lord, or Pre- 
sident; hence a Bar- pleader, Barrister; Lord Chief 
Baron, Court Baron, &c. 

Ccesar informs us, that all decisions and controver- 
sies were decided by the British Druids, or Drujd- 
Bards, who were a branch of that institution. The an- 
cient law of this land was administered to the people 
upon the highest or most convenient hill of the dis- 
trict ; and we find in King HoiveFs Laws, p. 1 23, the 
Lord or Judge is directed to sit with his back to the 
sun and storm, so that he might not be incommoded in 
his deliberation. Many of those ancient Gorseddau, or 
tribunal seats, still remain both in England and Wales, 
which fact is corroborated by the names of the follow- 
ing hills and mounts : Bryn-gtoyn, the supreme tri- 
bunal, and Barnhitt, or judgment hill, in Anglesey ; 
Barrs-Court, in Gloucestershire; Malvern, or Moel- 
varn, the hill of Judgment, in Worcestershire ; MoeU 
burgh, or Marlborough mount, in Wiltshire ; Tynvoald 
hill, in the Isle of Man, (probably derived from Dyfn- 
tool Moelmud, the great law-giver); Stanton Drww ; 
Bergmote Court, in Derbyshire; Bryn-Barlwm in 
South Wales; Eisteddfa Gurig; P arias; Coder Bro?i- 
wen, upon Berwyn, iu Meirionydd; Pen-hre; Moel- 
Jre; Breiddin HtU, in Montgomeryshire ; and Breon ; 
hence, probably, is derived the Brean Laws of the 
Irish. 

There are likewise a great number of christian names, 
as well as of places, derived from the same origin ; 
such as P&r; Barr; Bar-jesus / Bar^jonah; Bardus, the 
son of Druis; Barton; Bardolph; St. Baruch, and 
Barry Island, in Glamorganshire ; Bardney Abbey, in 
Lincolnshire y Barbury Castle, in Wiltshire ; Bard- 

l2 
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jSe&/, in Essex; a considerable demesne) which for- 
merly was the land of a Bard. Also, from Can, and 
Cell, comes CangheU, the singing-room, or chancel of 
a monastery, or church ; and hence is derived Chan- 

fheliaxvr, or Chancellor. — Celtic Remains, by Mr. Lewis 
forris 3 Mr. Richards 3 and Mr. Owen's excellent DfV- 
tipnaries; and see more in Mr. Cleland's curious Ety- 
mological Vocabulary. 

BELL SAVAGE INN. 

The Spectator has attempted to elucidate the origin 
of the Bell Savage Inn, by supposing that it was in- 
tended to record the finding of a beautiful female in 
the woods, called in French La belle Sauvage. This 
hypothesis is more ingenious than probable, and it is 
yet uncertain what really caused the name. Some have 
said that it arose from the inn belonging to Lady Ara- 
belle Savage, and familiarly designated from her name, 
" Bell Savage's House," and hence represent that fact, 
(as rebusses were then very popular and fashionable)* 
by- a Bell and a Savage. 

BURYING-GROUNDS. 

The custom of burying dead persons in grounds set 
apart for that purpose was not established till the year 
200. People before that time were interred in the 
highways, and ancient tombs are still to be seen in the 
roods leading to Rome. Hence these words so often 
repeated in epitaphs, " Sta, Viator," — Stop, Traveller. 

THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

In a letter €rom Sir Henry Wotton to Lord. Bacon 
is the following curious relation respecting Kepler, the 
celebrated astronomer and mathematician ; to whom 
Sir Henry, then being ambassador' to one of the princes 
of Germany, had made a visit. 

" I laid a night at Lintz, the metropolis of the higher 
Austria, but then in very low estate, having been newly 
taken by the Duke of Bavaria, who, blandientejbrtund, 
was gone on to the late effects : there I found Kepler, 
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a man. famous in the sciences, as your lordship knows, 
<towhom I purpose to convey from hence one of your 
-books, that- he: may see we have some of our own that 
can j honour onr king, as well as he hath done with his 
jcarmonica. In this man's study I was much taken with 
the, draught of a landscape on a piece of paper, me- 
4hoaght masterly done 5 whereof inquiring the author, 
he betrayed by a smile it was himself, adding that he 
had done it, noa tanquampictor, sed tanquam mathe- 
maticus. This set me on fire ; at last he told me how. 
He had a little back tent (of what stuff is not much 
importing), which he can suddenly set up where he 
will in a held, and it is convertible, like, a wind mill, to 
.all quarters, at pleasure; capable of not much more than 
c*e man, as I conceive* and perhaps at no great ease ; 
exactly close and dark, save at one hole, about an inch 
.and a half in the diameter, to which he applies a long 
perspective trunk, with a convex glass fitted to the 
said hole 5 and the concave taken out at the other end, 
which extended* , to about the middle of this erected' 
tent 3 through which the visible radiations of all with- 
•oot are intromited, falling .upon a paper which is ac- 
commodated to receive them ; and so he traceth them 
with his pen in their natural appearance, turning his 
little tent round by degrees till he hath designed the 
whole aspect of the field. This I have described to 
-your lordship, because I think there might be good use 
made of it for chorography; for otherwise to make 
landscapes by it were illiberal : though surely no painter 
can. do them so precisely." 

CHEQUERS. 

White and red, or blue and red Chequers, even now 
form an ornament of many public-houses, being painted 
in front on either door-post. ' These chequers -ara'no- 
thing more than a remnant of the lattices, which for- 
merly performed the office of glass in our. ale-house 
windows, and which in time became a sort of sign for 
-such places. The bars of the lattice were of various 
colours, crossed something like trellis-work, and in- 
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deed the whole is very sufficiently portrayed by the 
Chequer, which has usurped its place as a sign, though 
useless in any other respect. Allusions to the lattice 
are scattered abundantly through the pages of our- old 
dramatists, who in fact are excellent historians of the 
manners and habits of their own time. Thtis Ben Jon- 
son, in Every Man in his Humour, Act 3, Scene 3 :— 

" Cob. I dwell, sir, at the sign of the Water Tankard, 
hard by the Green Lattice : I have paid scot and lot 
there any time these eighteen years. 

Clem. To the Green Lattice ? 

Cob. No, sir ; to the parish. Marry, I have seldom 
scap'd scot-free at the Lattice.'* 

Hence Green Lattice, or as it is now improperly called, 
Green Lettuce Lane, in the city. Thus too Serjeant 
Hall, in the Tatler, directs a letter to his brother, " at 
the Red Lettuce (Lattice) in Butcher's Row/* Again, 
we have in ' Shakspeare, Henry iv. Part n. Act 2, 
Scene 2. 

" Page. He called me even now, my lord, through a 
Red Lattice, and I could discern no part of his face 
from the window ; at last I spied his eyes, and me* 
thought he had made two holes in the alewife's new 
petticoat, and peeped through.'* 

chess. 

The term Check-mate arose from the Persian tchah- 
mat, and was introduced by the Moors into Europe, 
and by them delivered to the Spaniards, with the game 
of chess 5 for, in the Persian, schah signifies a king, 
and mat, slaughter ; to which latter also the Hebrew 
agrees. 

CHURCH BELLS. 

The invention of bells, such as are hung in the towers 
or steeples of Christian churches, is, by Polydore 
Virgil and others, ascribed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
a city of Campania, about the year 400. It is said that 
the names N0I33 and Campanae, the one referring to the 
city, the other to the country, were for that reason 
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given to thein. In the time of Clothair, king of France, 
and in the year 610, the army of the king was frighted 
from the siege of the city of Sens, by ringing the 
bells of St. Stephen's church. In the times of popery, 
bells were baptized and anointed, Oleo Chrumatis; they 
were exorcised, and blessed by the bishop, from a 
belief that when these ceremonies were performed^ 
they had power to drive the devil out of the air, to 
calm tempests, to extinguish fire, and even to recreate 
the dead. The ritual for these ceremonies is contained 
in the Roman Pontifical ; and it was usual in their bap- 
tism to give each bell the name of some saint. In 
Chauncey's History of Hertfordshire, page 383, is the 
relation of the baptism of a set of bells in Italy with 
great ceremony, a short time before the writing of that 
book. .By an old chartulary, once in possession of 
Weever the antiquary, it appears that the bells of the 
priory of Little Dunmow, in Essex, were, anno 1501, 
new cast, and baptised by the following names : 

Prima in honore Sancti Michaelis Archangeli.' ' 

Secunda in honore S. Johannis Evangelists. 

Tertia in honore S« Johannis Baptists. 

Quarta in honore Assumption]* Beats Marias. 

Quinta in honore Sancta Trinitatis, et omnium Sanctorum. 

Fun. Mod. 633. 

The bells at Osney Abbey, near Oxford, were very 
famous : their names were Douce, Clement, Austin, 
Hautecter (potius Hautcleri), Gabriel* and John.— Ap- 
pendix to Hearne's Collection of Discourses by Anti- 
quaries^ No. 11. 

Near Old Windsor is a public-house, vulgarly called 
the Bells of Bosely. This house was originally built 
for the accommodation of bargemen and Others, navi- 
gating the river Thames between London and Oxford. 
It has a sign of six Bells, i. e. the Bells of Osney. 

In the Funeral Monuments of Weever are the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to bells. 

" Sells had frequently these inscriptions on them : 

" Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango. 
Excito lentoe, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. — Page 122. 
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44 In the little sanctuary at Westminster, King Ed- 
ward (II. erected a clochier, and placed therein three 
bells for the use of St Stephen's chapel : about the 
biggest of them were cast in the metal these words: 

" King Edward made mee tfairtie thousand weight and three; 
Take mee down and way mee, and more you shall find mee.** 

But these bells being to be taken down in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., one writes underneath with a coal, 

" But Henry the Eight, 

Will bait me of my weight."— Page 492.. 

This last distich alludes to a fact mentioned by Stow 
in his Survey of London, ward of Farringdon Within, 
to wit, that near St. Paul's school stood a clochier, in 
which were four bells, called Jesus' bells, the greatest 
in all England, against which Sir Miles Partridge staked 
a hundred pounds, and won them of King Henry VIII. 
at a cast of dice. 

It is said that the foundation of the fortunes of the 
Corsini family in Italy Was laid by an ancestor of it, 
who, at the dissolution of religious houses, purchased 
the bells of abbeys and other churches, and by the sale 
of them in other countries acquired a very great estate. 
Nevertheless it appears that abroad there are bells of 
great magnitude. In the steeple of the great church at 
Roan, in Normandy, is a bell with this inscription : 

" Je suis George de Ambois, 
Qui trente cinque mille pois ; 
Mes lui qui me pesera, 
Trent six mille me trouvenu" 

** lam George of Ambois, 

Thirtie-five thousand in pois ; 

But he that shall weigh me, 

Thirtie six thousand shall find me.'*— Ibid. 

And it is common tradition that the bells of King's 
College chapel, in the university of Cambridge, were 
taken by Henry V. from some church in France, after 
the^ battle of Agincourt. They were taken down some 
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years ago, and sold to Phelps, the bell-founder, in 
Whitechapel, who melted them down. 

The practice of ringing bells in change is said to be 
peculiar ta this country, bat the antiquity of it is not 
easily to be ascertained \ there are in London several 
societies of ringers, particularly one called the college 
youths : of this, it is said, Sir Matthew Hale, lord 
chief justice of the court of King's Bench, was, in his 
youth, a member j and in the life of this learned and. 
upright judge, written by Bishop Burnet, some facts 
are mentioned which favour this report. In England 
the practice of ringing is reduced to a science, and 
peak have been composed which bear the names of the 
inventors. Seme of the most celebrated peals now 
known were composed about fifty years ago by one 
Patricki this man was a maker of barometers > in his 
advertisements he styled himself Torricellian operator, 
from Torricelli, who invented instruments of this kind. 

In the year 1684 one Abraham Rudhall, of the ctty 
of Gloucester, brought the art of bell-founding to great 
perfection. His descendants in succession have con- 
tinned the business ef casting bells ; and by a list pub- 
lished by them, it appears that at Lady-day, 1774, the 
family, in peals and odd bells, had cast to the amount 
of 3594. The peals of St. Dun Stan's in the East, and 
St. Bride's, London ; St. Martin's in the Fields, West- 
minster ; are in the number. 

COACHES AND SEDAN CHAIRS. 

The use of coaches was introduced into England by 
Fitz- Allan, Earl of Arundel, in the year 1519. At first 
they were only drawn by two horses. It was the fa- 
vourite Buckingham, who, about the year 1619, began 
to have them drawn by six horses, which, an old hi-, 
storian tells us, " was wondered at as a novelty, and im- 
puted to him as a mastering pride." Before that time, 
ladies chiefly rode on horseback, either single on their 
palfreys, or double, behind some person on a pillion* 
—The Duke of Buckingham introduced sedan-chairs 
about the same period. 

l5 
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COCKNEY. 

The term Cockney applied to the natives of the city 
of London, or that part of it, in ancient times, enclosed 
by a wall, and supposed to live within reach of the 
sound of Bow bell, is of greater antiquity than the cus- 
tom is commendable. t Shakspeare makes use of it in a 
ludicrous sense ; but Mr. Douce, in his comments on 
_ certain passages of the plays of that excellent dramatist, 
seems to think, " that it originates in an Utopian re- 
gion of indolence and luxury, formerly denominated the 
country of Cocaigne." However that may be the fact, 
we know .other English writers, anterior to Shakspeare, 
used it in the same sense. As the inhabitants of all 
great cities live in habits of comparative ease and 
luxury with those in the country (and particularly so 
when the word was introduced), Mr. Douce* s- solution 
appears extremely probable. At present we seldom 
hear it applied except in a playful way. Indeed the 
writers for newspapers annually indulge in witticisms 
upon the efforts of the Londoners in sporting, when 
the first day of September arrives $ and describe, with 
no small degree of whimsicality, the supposed mistakes 
of the cockney in shooting cats for hares, tame ducks for 
wild, pigs, dogs, and poultry for game ; and, to com- 
plete the whole, one is made to kill an owl, which he 
imagined to be a nondescript ; but is afterwards con- 
vinced, to the dread of his eternal punishment, it was 
nothing less than a cherubim. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

A marriageable young lady of Corinth fell ill, and 
died. After the interment, her nurse collected together 
sundry ornaments with which she used to be pleased ; 
and, putting them into a basket, she placed it near her 
tomb. Lest they should be injured by the weather, 
she covered the basket with a tile. It happened that 
the basket was placed on a root of acanthus, which in 
the spring shot forth its leaves, and these turning up 
the side of the basket, naturally formed a kind of volute, 
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in the turn given by the tile to the leaves. Fortunately, 
Callimachus, a very ingenious sculptor, passing that 
way, was struck with the beauty, elegance, and novelty 
of the basket surrounded by the leaves of the acanthus 5 
and, according to this idea or example, he afterwards 
made columns for the Corinthians, ordaining the pro- 
portions such as constitute the Corinthian order. 

ENGLAND. 

Egbert, King of the West Saxons, to keep up the 
memory of his own nation, published an edict, wherein 
it was ordered that the whole heptarchy which the 
Saxons had possessed themselves of should be called 
JSnglelond, i. e. the Land of the Angles, which was about 
the year 800 ; and hence came the name of England, 
and the Latin name Anglia. — Gibson** Camden. 

THE ETON MONTEM. 

The origin of this triennial ceremony of the Eton 
scholars parading to Salt-hill is derived from monkish 
superstition 5 friars, in days of yore, having on cer- 
tain occasions sold consecrated salt to passengers, as 
an antidote against the plague. Two Eton boys, in 
fancy silk dresses and ostrich feathers, calling them- 
selves salt-bearers, stand on the bridge, and exact mo- 
ney from all passengers. The King and Royal Family 
contribute. The King generally gives 100 guineas. 
The collection has exceeded 1000 guineas. The boys 
appoint a captain and two salt-bearers. The sum col- 
lected, after defraying the expense of a dinner at Salt- 
hill, is given to the lag-bearer, who leaves school for 
college* 

GRAY If ABB THE BETTER HORSE. 

A gentleman of a certain county in England having 
married a young lady of considerable fortune, and with 
many other charms ; yet finding, in a very short time, 
that she was of a high domineering spirit, and always 
contending to be mistress of him and his family, he was 
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resolved to part with ber. Accordingly he went to her 
father, and told him he found his • daughter of such a 
temper, and was so heartily tired of her, that if he would 
take ber home again, he would return every penny of 
her fortune.* 

The old gentleman having inquired into the cause of 
his complaint, asked him, " why he should be more 
disquieted than any other married man, since it was the 
common case with them all, and consequently no more 
than' he ought to have expected when he entered into 
the marriage state V The young gentleman desired to 
be excused, if he said he was so far from giving his 
assent to this assertion, that he thought himself more 
unhappy than any other man, as his wife had a spirit 
no way to be quelled j and as most certainly no- man, 
who had a sense 6f right and wrong, could ever submit 
to be governed by his wife. " Son," said the old man, 
" you are but little acquainted with the world, if you 
do not know that all women govern their husbands, 
though not all, indeed, by the. same method; however, 
to end all disputes between us, I will put what I have 
said on this proof, if you are willing to try it : I have 
five horses in my stable - r you shall harness these to a 
cart, in which I shall put a basket containing one hun- 
dred eggs ; and if, in passing through the country, and 
making a strict inquiry into the truth or falsehood of my 
assertion, and leaving a horse at the house of every man 
who is master of his family himself, and an egg only 
where the wife governs, you will find your eggs gone 
before your horses, I hope you will then think your own 
* case not uncommon, but will be contented to go home, 
and look upon your wife as no worse than her neigh- 
bours. If, on the other hand, your horses are gone first, 
I will take my daughter home again, and you shall keep 
her fortune." 

This proposal was too advantageous to be rejected ; 
our young married man, therefore, set out with great 
eagerness to get rid, as he thought, of his horses and 
his wife. 
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At the first house he came to he heard a Woman, 
With a shrill and angry voice, call to ber husband 
to go to the door. Here he left an egg, yon may be 
sure, without makiug any further inquiry ; at the next he 
met with something of the same kind $ and at every 
house, in short, until his eggs were almost gone, when 
he arrived at the seat of a gentleman of family and 
figure m the county: he knocked at the door, and in* 
quiring for the master of the house, was told by a 
servant that his master was not yet stirring, bat if he 
pleased to walk in, hid lady was in the parlour. The 
lady/ with great complaisance, desired him to seat him* 
self, and said, if his business was very urgent, she 
wiould wake her husband to let him know it, but had 
much rather not disturb him. " Why, really, madam/' 
said he, " my business is only to ask a. question, which 
you can resolve as well as your husband, if you will be 
ingenuous with me : you will, doubtless, think it odd, 
and it may be deemed impolite for any one, much more 
a stranger, to ask such a question 5 but as a very con- 
siderable wager depends upon it, and it may be some 
advantage to yourself to declare the truth to me, I hope 
these considerations will plead my excuse. It is, ma- 
dam, to desire to be informed whether you govern your 
husband, or he rules over you V* — " Indeed, sir/* re- 
plied the lady, " this question is somewhat odd ; but, 
as I think no one ought to be ashamed of their duty, I 
shall make no scruple to say, that I have been always 
proud to obey my husband in all things ; but if a wo* 
man's own word is to be suspected in such a case, let 
him answer for me, for here he comes.'* 

The gentleman at that moment entered the room, and 
after some apologies, being made acquainted with the bu- 
siness, confirmed every word his obedient wife had re- 
ported in her own favour j upon which he was invited 
to choose which horse in the team he liked best, and to 
accept of it as a present. 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentleman 
most ; but the lady desired he would choose the gray 
mare, which she thought would be very fit for her side- 
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saddle : her husband gave substantial reasons why the 
black horse would be most useful to them, but madam 
still persisted in her claim to the gray mare. " What," 
said she, " and will you not take her, then ? But I say 
you shall,ybr lam sure the gray mare is much the better 
horse."— Well, my dear," replied the. husband, €€ if it 
must be so." — " You must take an eeg>" replied the 
gentleman carter, " and I must take all my horses back 
again, and endeavour to live happy with my wife." 

GUNPOWDER 

Was invented by Berthold Schwartz, a monk, at 
Goslar, in Saxony, Anno Domini 1330, ten years after 
which Schwartz died. In fabulous history its origin 
has been assigned to Licinius Cacus, a Roman of cele- 
brity in the early annals of Spain, where gunpowder 
was used within fourteen years of its discovery, and in 
England, not till the year 1418. The knowledge of 
gunpowder is lodged with the Chinese, and the ori- 
ental tribes of Calmucks have possessed the same art 
for time immemorial. 

LOG BOOK. 

* CoeUren y Beirdd, or The Wood Memorial of the 
Bards, is what they formerly used to cut their memo- 
randums upon ; such as the ancient wooden Almanacks 
were} or Staffordshire Clogrg*, or Log. Hence origi- 
nated the Log Book* which is used by the sailors. Also, 
there is a similar thing called a tally, or a piQce of 
wood cut with indentures, or notches, in two corre- 
sponding parts 3 of which, one was kept by the creditor, 
and the other by the debtor, as was formerly the common 
way of keeping all accounts, (and is still used by the 
brewers, and the milk-sellers). Hence, likewise, is de- 
rived the Tally-Office (of the Exchequer, in London); 



• The Staffordshire clogg seems to be 8 corruption of the Welsh 
word cyflog ; that is, wages, or hire ; which is still customary among 
the labourers in Wales, to mark every day's work upon a stick. 
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and a teller; and probably, a Talisman : from the Welsh 
word, talu, to pay 5 or from the French word, faille. See 
Kennet's Glossary to his Parochial Antiquities; and 
Plot's History of Staffordshire, p. 418, and 420. 

THE MARINER'S C0MPAS8. 

There is some doubt as to the invention of the ma- 
riner's compass. Dr. Gilbert, our countryman, who 
wrote an elaborate Latin discourse on the property of 
the loadstone, was of opinion that the knowledge of its 
use was brought from the Chinese. Osorius, in his 
Discourse of the Acts of King Emanuel, refers it to 
Gamar and his countrymen the Portugueze, who, as he 
pretends, took it from certain barbarian pirates. Goro- 
pius Becanus thinks he has good reason to give the ho- 
nour of the discovery to his countrymen, the Germans : 
the thirty-two points of the compass borrow their names 
from the Dutch in all languages. Bat Blondus, who is 
also followed by Pancirollus (both Italians), gave the 
praise of it to Italy; telling us, that about the year 1300 
it was found out at Melphis, a city of Naples. The 
name of the inventor of the compass is by Dubartus 
confidently affirmed to be Flavins. From these autho- 
rities it seems a probable conclusion, that Flavins, the 
Melvitan, was the first inventor of the guiding of a ship 
by the needle turning to the north j but that some Ger- 
man afterwards added to the compass the thirty-two 
points of the wind, in his own language, from whence 
other nations have since borrowed it 

THE MAT POLE. 

Th,e leisure days after seed-time had been chosen by 
our Saxon ancestors for folk-motes , or conventions of 
the people* Not till after the Norman conquest, the 
Pagan festival of Whitsuntide fully melted into the 
Christian holiday of Pentecost. Its original name is 
' Wittentide, the time of choosing the wits, or wise men 
to the Wittenagemotte. It was consecrated to Hertha, 
the goddess of peace and fertility 5 and no quarrels 
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might he maintained, no blood shed, during Ibis truce of 
the goddess. Each village, in the absence of the baron 
at the assembly of the nation, enjoyed a kind of satur- 
nalia. The vassals met upon the common green, round 
the May Pole, where they elected a village lord, or 
king, as he was called, who chose his queen. He wore 
an oaken' wreath, and she a hawthorn wreath, and to- 
gether they gave laws to the rustic sports during, these 
sweet days of freedom. The May Pole then is the En- 
glish tree of liberty! Are there many yet standing } 

MAYOR OF GAR R ATT. 

About the year 1750, several persons who lived near 
that part of Wandsworth which adjoins to Garratt Lane 
formed a kind of club, not merely to eat and drink, but 
to concert measures for removing the encroachments 
made on that common, and to prevent others from being 
made in future. As the members were most of them 
persons in humble circumstances, they agreed to con- 
tribute some small matter at every meeting in order to 
make up a purse for the defence of their collective rights : 
when a sufficient sum was subscribed, they applied to an 
attorney in that neighbourhood, who brought an action 
against the encroachers, in the name of the President 
(or, as they called him, the Mayor) of the club. They 
gained their suit with costs; the encroachments were 
destroyed j and, ever after, the President, who lived 
many years, was called " The Mayor of Garratt." 

This event happening at the time of a general election, 
the ceremony, upon every new Parliament, of choosing 
out-door members for the borough of Garratt has been 
constantly kept up, and is still continued, to the great 
emolument of all the publicans at Wandsworth, who 
annually subscribe to all incidental expenses attending 
on this mock election. 

THE NINE MUSES. 

The Muses originally consisted of three m number,*— 
viz.* Mnemosyne, Memory— Melete, -Meditation— Acde, 
Song. They were augmented to nine, because the in- 
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habitants of their ancient town, being desirous of placing 
in the Temple of Apollo the statues of the three Muses, 
and they being of extraordinary beauty, .they ordered 
three of the most skilful sculptors to execute, each, the 
statues of the three Muses, which made up the number 
of nine, and from which it was proposed to select the 
three most perfect statues. But when the choice came 
to be made, they found the whole nine so beautiful, that 
it was agreed to take them all, and call them the " Nine 
Muses," and place them in the Temple of Apollo as 
such -, from this accident (it is thought) they derived 
their origin, and the six other attributes of poetry were 
given to the additional sisters. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

We are indebted to the Italians for the idea of news* 
papers. The title of their gazettes was most probably 
derived from a small coin.peculiar to the city of Venice, 
called gazetta, which was the common price of their 
newspapers. It has also been said to be derived from 
the Latin gaza, which would colloquially lengthen into 
gazetta, and signify .a little treasury of news. News- 
papers then took their birth in that principal land of 
modern politicians, Italy, and under the government of 
that aristocratical republic, Venice. The first paper 
was a Venetian one, and that only monthly) but it 
was the newspaper of the government only. Other 
governments afterwards adopted the Venetian plan of 
a newspaper, with the Venetian name for it 5 and from 
one solitary government gazette we see what an inunda- 
tion of newspapers has burst upon us in this country. 

Mr. Chalmers, in his Life of Ruddiman, gives a 
curious particular of these Venetian gazettes. "A 
jealous government did not allow a printed newspaper; 
and the Venetian gazetta continued long after the in- 
vention of printing, to the close of the sixteenth century, 
and even to our own days, to be distributed in ma- 
nuscript*" In the Magliabechian library at Florence are 
thirty volumes of Venetian gazettas, all in manuscript* 
Mr. Chalmers discovers in England the first news- 
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paper* " It may gratify national pride (says he) to be 
told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of Eliza- 
beth, and the prudence of Burleigh, for the first news- 
paper. The epoch of the Spanish armada is' also the 
epoch of a genuine newspaper. In the British Museum 
are several newspapers! which had. been printed while 
the Spanish fleet was in the English Channel, during 
the year 1588. It was a wise policy to prevent, duriug 
a period of general anxiety, the danger of false reports, 
by publishing real information. The earliest news- 
paper is entitled "The English Mercuric," which, by 
authority, was " imprinted a£ London by her highness's 
printer, 1 5 88 ." These, however, were only extraordinary 
gazettes, and not regularly published ; and it appears 
that even in this obscure origin they were skilfully 
directed by the policy of that great statesman, Burleigh, 
who, to inflame the national feeling,' gives an extract of 
a letter from Madrid, which speaks of putting Eliza- 
beth to death, and describes the instruments of torture 
on board the Spanish fleet. The first newspaper in the 
collection at the British Museum is marked No. 50, 
and is in Roman, not in black letter. It contains the 
usual articles of news, like the London Gazette of the 
present day. In that curious paper there is intelligence, 
dated from Whitehall, on the 23d of July 1588. Under 
the date of July 26, there is the • following notice : 
" Yesterday the Scots' ambassador being introduced to 
Sir Francis Walsingham, had a private audience of her 
majesty,. to whom be delivered a letter from the king 
his master, containing the most -cordial assurances of 
his resolution to adhere to her majesty's interests, and 
to those of the protestant religion." And it may not 
here be improper to take notice of a wise and spirited 
saying of this young prince (he was then twenty-two). 
to the queen's minister at his court, " That all the 
favour he expected from the Spaniards was, the 
courtesy of Polypheine to Ulysses, to be the last de~ 
vonred." The aptness of King James' classical saying 
carried it from a newspaper into history. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there was but one daily 
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paper; the others were weekly. Some attempted to in- 
troduce literary subjects/ and other topics of more 
general speculation. Sir Richard Steele then formed 
the plan of his Toiler. He designed it to embrace the 
three provinces, of manners, of letters, and of politics. 
The public were to be conducted insensibly into so dif- 
ferent a track from that to which they had been hitherto 
accustomed. Hence politics were admitted into his 
paper. But it remained for the more chaste genius of 
Addison to banish this disagreeable topic from his 
elegant pages. The writer of polite letters felt himself 
degraded by sinking into the dull narrator of political 
events. From this time newspapers and periodical 
literature became distinct works. 



o yes 



Few persons would suppose, that a crier, when 
bawling in our courts of justice, or in country towns, 
" O yes! Q yes!" was commanding the talkers to be- 
come hearers in the old French phrase Oyez (listen), 
which has been retained by this officer ever since legal 
pleadings were conducted in that language — this, how- 
ever, is the fact. 

THE NAME OF PERCY. 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, laid siege to Alnwick 
Castle, Northumberland, which being unable to re- 
sist him, must inevitably have fallen into his hands, 
as no relief could be expected; whereupon a young 
Englishman, without any other arms than a slight spear 
in. his hands, at the end of which hung the keys of 
the castle, rode into the enemy's camp, and approached 
near Malcolm, sloping the lance, as if he intended to 
present him with the keys of the garrison, but at the same 
time made such a thrust at the king, that piercing him 
into the brain, through one of his eyes, he immediately 
fell dead on the spot, and the bold performer of the act 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse— From this de- 
sperate action, he took upon himself, and was always 
called by the name of Pierce-eye, or Perc-ee, and from 
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him are said to have descended the ancient Earls of 
Northumberland. 

painting. 

There is some probability that this art originated in 
China, where it was practised long before it was known 
in Europe. That the Romans did not practise the art 
of printing qannot but excite our astonishment, since 
they really possessed the art, and may be said to have 
enjoyed it, unconscious of their rich possession as tbey 
stamped their pottery with stereotype, or immoveable 
printing types. How, in daily practising the art 
(though confined to this object), it did not occur to 
such an ingenious people to print their literary works, 
is not easily accounted for. When first the art of 
printing was discovered, one side of the paper only was 
. impressed ; the means of printing on the opposite side 
was not then found out. Specimens of these early 
printed books may be seen in the libraries of his Ma- 
jesty and Lord Spencer. It was afterwards attempted 
to paste the two blank sides together, and thus render 
them one leaf. The blocks were then made of soft 
wood, and their letters were carved; but frequently 
breaking, the expense and trouble of carving and gluing 
new letters suggested our moveable types, which has 
produced such, almost miraculous, celerity in this art. 
Our modern stereotype consists of letters carved in 
brass, which not being liable to break like these blocks 
of soft wood which they first used, is profitably em- 
ployed for works which require to be frequently re- 
printed. Printing in carved blocks of wood must have 
greatly retarded the progress of universal knowledge $ 
for one- set of types could only have produced one 
work, whereas it now serves for hundreds. Printing 
was gradually practised throughout Europe from the 
year 1440 to 1500. Caxton and his successor Wynkyn 
de Worde were our own earliest printers. Caxton was 
a wealthy merchant, who, in 1464, being sent by Ed- 
ward iv. to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Duke 
of Burgundy, returned to the country with this inifaiuable 
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art. Notwithstanding bis mercantile habits, he pos- 
sessed a literary taste, and his first work was a transla- 
tion from a French historical miscellany. The tradition 
of the devil and Dr. Faostns was derived from the odd 
circumstance in which the Bibles of their first printer, 
Faust, appeared to the world. When he had discovered 
this new art, and had printed off a considerable number 
of copies of the Bible, to imitate those which were com- 
monly sold in manuscript, he undertook the sale of 
them at Paris. It was his interest to conceal this dis- 
covery, and to pass off his printed copies as manuscripts. 
But as he was enabled to sell his Bibles at sixty crowns, 
while the scribes demanded five hundred, this created 
universal astonishment j and still more, when he pro- 
duced copies as fast they were wanted, and even 
lowered his price: this made a great sensation at 
Paris. The uniformity of copies increased the won- 
der. Informations were given to the magistrates against 
him as a magician ; his lodgings were searched ; and a 
great number of copies being found were seized. . The. 
red ink which embellished his copies was said to be his 
blood ; and it was therefore adjudged that he was. in 
league with the devil, and Faust was at length obliged 
(to save himself from a bonfire) to discover his art to 
the parliament of Paris. 

SAILING COACHES. 

The curious invention. of sailing coaches was found 
out by Simon Stevinus, in the Netherlands. An account 
of an experiment made in one of them will best describe 
them. " Purposing to visit Grotius (saith Gassendns), 
Peireskius went to Scheveling,. that he might satisfy 
himself of the carriage and swiftness of a coach, a few 
years before invented ; and made up with that artifice, 
that With expanded sails it would fly upon the shore 
as a ship upon the sea. He had formerly heard that 
Count Maurice, a little after his victory at Newport, 
had put himself thereinto, together with Francis Men- 
doza, his prisoner, on purpose to make trial thereof; 
and that within two .hours they arrived at Putten, 
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which is distant from Scheveling fourteen leagues, or 
two-and-forty miles. He had therefore a mind to make 
the experiment of it himself, and he would often tell 
us with what admiration he was seized when he was 
carried with a quick wind, and yet perceived it not, the 
Coach's motion being equally quick." 

THE TRUMPET. 

The trumpet is said by Vincentio Galileo, in his 
Dialoge dell a Musica, page 14G, to have been invented 
at Nuremberg; and there is extant a memoir which 
shows that trumpets were made to great perfection, by 
an artist in that city, who was also an admired per- 
former on that instrument : it is as follows: — " Hans 
Meu8chell, of Nuremburg, for his accuracy in making 
trumpets, as also for his skill in playing on the same 
alone, and in the accompaniment with the voice, was of 
so great renown, that he was frequently sent for to 
the palaces of princes the distance of several hundred 
miles. Pope Leo the Tenth, for whom he had made 
sundry trumpets of silver, sent for him to Rome ; and, 
after having been delighted with his excellent per- 
formance, dismissed him with a munificent reward." 

WALES. 

Cymbru, Cambria, or Wales, according to the Welsh 
Chronicles, had its name from Camber, one of the three 
sons of Brut (or Brutus ah Silius, which hero is men- 
tioned by Homer to have conquered Aquitain): the 
other two sons of Brut were Locrin, whence came the 
name of Lloegr, (now England) $ as well as that of 
Albania, from Albanic, who possessed Scotland. — Brut 
y Brenhinoedd. 

water companies. 

There is not a city in the world that is so well sup- 
plied with that most essential article of domestic use, 
water, as London. The most remote parts of the me- 
tropolis are supplied with it regularly and in abundance, 
and at a price that is by no means high. In Paris, at 
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the present day, the water is carried about the streets 
by men employed for the purpose 5 and a recent attempt 
to remedy this evil by the establishment of a Water 
Company has not been successful. Paris is therefore 
two centuries behind us in this respect. Various have 
been the methods of furnishing London with water at 
different periods. The foreign merchants who traded 
to London not having the privilege of landing their 
goods, were obliged to sell them on board the ships, 
until the year 1236, when they purchased the privilege of 
housing their woad, by paying annually to the city the 
sum of fifty marks, and giving one hundred pounds to- 
wards the bringing of water from Tyburn to the city, 
which was soon after put in execution by bringing 
water from six fountains or wells in that neighbour- 
hood, in a leaden pipe of six inches bore to the city. 

In 1438, Sir William Eastfield, Knight of the Bath, 
and mayor of the city, brought water from Tyburn and 
Highbury Barn to London, and caused conduits to be 
erected in Fleet-street, Aldermanbury, and at Cripple- 
gate 5 and in 1 535, the common council of the city granted 
two-fifteenths, for defraying the expense of bringing 
water from Hackney to Aldgate, where a convenient 
conduit was erected for it on the south side of the 
street just without the gate, which proved very useful 
to the inhabitants in the eastern parts of the city. It 
was still found that there was not a sufficient quantity 
of water to supply the common demands of the city, and 
therefore an application was made to Parliament to 
empower the mayor and corporation to bring it from 
Hampstead- Heath, St. Mary-le-bone, Hackney, and 
Muswell-Hill, upon their indemnifying the owners of 
lands where they should be obliged to dig or build $ this 
privilege was granted in the thirty- fifth of Henry vm. 

In 1546, two-fifteenths were granted by the common- 
council, for bringing water from Hoxton fields, and for 
erecting a conduit in Lothbury. These conduits were 
now become pretty general in different parts of the 
city, which were supplied from others at a distance : the 
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most famoH8 of these was Lamb's Conduit, which is 
thus noticed by Stowe : — 

" There lyeth a streete from Newgate west to the end of Turnagaine 
Lone, and winding north to Oldbourne Conduit. This conduit by Old- 
bourne Cross was first irailded 1498. Thomson, widow to John Per- 
rival, mayor, gave to the second making thereof 20 markes; Richard 
Shore, ten pounds ; Thomas Eneesworth and others, did also give to- 
wards it but of late a new conduit was there builded in place of the 
old ; namely in the yeare 1577,by William Lambe, sometime a gentle- 
man of the chapel to King Henry the Eighth, and afterwards a dozen 
and clothworker of London ; the water thereof he caused to be con- 
veyed in lead from divers springs to one head, and from thence to the 
said conduit, and waste of one cocke at Oldbourne Bridge, more than 
two thousand yards in length/' 

- Ad speaking of Mr. William Lambe, who died in 
1577, he says, — 

u Neere unto Holborne he founded a faire conduit and a standard 
with a cocke at Holborne Bridge, to convey thence the waste. These 
were begun the six-and-twentieth day of March, 1577, -and the water 
carried along in pipes of lead more than two thousand yards, all at his 
own costs and charges, amounting to the sum of fifteene hundred 
pounds, and the worke fully finished the foure-and-twentieth of August 
in the same yeere." 

And to ascertain more precisely the situation of this 
edifice, he further says, that from — 

" The west side of the conduit is the highway, there called Snor 
(now Snow) Hill, stretching out by Oldbourne Bridge, over the water 
to Tummill Brook *, and so up to Oldbourne HOI." 

The. conduit at Holborn Bridge is believed to-have 
been destroyed in the fire of London, which is known to 
have extended as far as Cow Lane j if so, it must have 
been rebuilt, for it is noticed by Hatton as being in 
existence in his day: " Lamb's Conduit," says he, <r at 
the north end of Red Lion Street, near the fields, 
affords plenty of water clear as crystal, which is 
chiefly used for drinking. It belongs to St. Sepulchre's 
parish, the fountain head being under a stone marked 

9 The Fleet River was formerly called the WeHs, and afterwards 
Tummill Brook, on account of the many mills erected on it. 
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S.S.P. in tbe vacant ground, a little southward of 
Ormond-street, where the water comes in a drain to 
this conduit, and it runs thence in lead pipes to the 
conduit on Snow Hill, which has the figure of a Lamb 
upon it, denoting that its water comes from Lamb's 
Conduit*/' 

In 1582, one Peter Maurice, a German engineer, pro- 
posed to the court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen the 
erecting a machine in the river Thames for raising 
water, for the more effectual supply of the city ; which 
being approved of, he erected the same in the river, 
near London Bridge. This curious machine, which 
raised water to such a height as to supply the upper- 
most rooms of the loftiest buildings, was the first of 
the kind ever seen in England 5 and one not being suf- 
ficient, others were added. 

In 1594, a large horse engine of four pumps was 
erected at Broken Wharf, in -Thames-street, by Bevis 
Bulmar, for the convenience of the inhabitants in the 
western parts 5 but it was afterwards laid aside, on 
account of the expense of working it. 

Before a method was found of conveying water by 
wooden pipes into the streets of London, and from 
thence by. pipes of lead into the several houses, the 
inhabitants had no other means of supply than by 
fetching it from the conduits, or paying men who made 
it their business to bring it from thence. One of these 
persons we find characterised by the name of Cob, a . 
water-bearer in Ben Jonson's comedy of " Every Man 
in his Humour:" the vessels they brought it in were 
called tankards, and held about three gallons; they 
were hooped round like a pail, and in figure were a 
frustum of a cone 5 they had a small iron handle at the 
upper end, like that of an alehouse pot, and being fitted 
with a cork bung or stopple, were easily portable on the 
shoulders of a man. One of these vessels is still used 
in the representation of the above comedy. As the 
last instance in remembrance of their actual use, the 

• Hatton's New View of London, p. 789. 

VOL. I. M 
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following may be relied on : — About the year 1730, Mr. 
James Colebrooke (from whom the present bare&gt is 
descended), a very wealthy man and a banker, had a 
shop nearly adjoining to the Antwerp tavern, behind 
the Royal Exchange. Opposite thereto, and against 
the wall of the church of St. Bennet Fink, was a spring 
of water with a pump, from which a porter, employed 
to open, and also to water and sweep the shop, every 
morning duly at eight o'clock, fetched water in sueh a 
tankard as is above described. There were also wo- 
men whose employment it was to carry water from the 
conduit in pails, a more commodious vessel for a wo- 
man's use than a iankard : this may be inferred from 
Lamb's gift, before mentioned, to poor women, of 120 
pails to carry water. 

It is painful to reflect that the individual who first 
stepped forward to render so essential a service to the 
metropolis as a cheap and abundant supply of water 
should have been ruined in the enterprise 3 yet such was 
the case with Sir Hugh Middleton, who, in projecting 
and finishing the New River, reaped no other reward 
than an impoverished fortune and an empty title. 

" Daring the reigns of Queen ^Elizabeth and James I. 
acts of Parliament had been obtained for the better 
supplying of the metropolis with water: but the en- 
terprise seemed too great for any individual, or even for 
the city collectively, to venture upon, until Mr. Hugh 
Middleton, a native of Denbigh, and goldsmith of Lon- 
don, offered to begin the work. The court of Common 
Council accepted his offer; and having vested him with 
ample powers, this gentleman, with a spirit equal to 
the importance of the undertaking, at his own risk and 
charge began the work. He had not proceeded far 
when innumerable and unforeseen difficulties presented 
themselves. The art of civil engineering was then little 
understood in this country, and he experienced many 
obstructions from the occupiers and proprietors of the 
lands, through which he was under the necessity of 
conducting this stream." 

The distance of the springs of Amwell and Chadwell, 
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whence the water was to be brought, is twenty miles 
from London 5 but it was found necessary, in order to 
avoid the eminences and valleys in the way, to make it 
ran a coarse of more than thirty-eight miles. "The 
depth of the trench," says Stowe, "in some places, de- 
scended full thirty feet, if not more ; whereas, in other 
places, it required as sprightfull arte againe to mount it 
over a valley, in a trough betweene a couple of hills, and 
the trough all the while borne up by woodden arches, 
some of them fixed in the ground very deepe, and rising 
in height above twenty- three foot." 

The industrious projector soon found himself so 
harassed and impeded by interested persons in Middle- 
sex and in Hertfordshire, that he was obliged to solicit 
a prolongation of the time, to accomplish his under- 
taking. This the city granted, but they refused to in- 
terest themselves in this great and useful work, although 
Mr. Middleton was quite impoverished by it. He then 
applied, with more success, to the king 'himself, who, 
upon a moiety of the concern being made over to him, 
agreed to pay half the expense of the work already 
incurred, as well as of the future. It now went on 
without interruption, and was finished according to Mr. 
Middleton's original agreement' with the city 5 when,, 
on the 29th of September, 1613, the water was let into 
the basin, now called the New River Head, which was 
prepared for its reception. 

By an exact admeasurement of the course of the New 
River, taken in 1 723, it appeared to be nearly thirty- ' 
nine miles in length ; it has between two and three 
hundred bridges over it, and upwards of forty sluices 
in its course ; and in divers parts, both over and under 
the same, considerable currents of land waters, as well 
as a great number of brooks and rivulets, have their 
passage. 

This great undertaking cost half a million of money, 
and was the ruin of its first projector, some of whose 
descendants have received a paltry annuity of 201. from 
the city, that was so much benefited by the work by 
which they were rendered destitute. 

m2 
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The property of tbeNew River is divided into seventy- 
two 8 hares ; for th$ first nineteen years after the finishing 
of the work, the annual profit upon each share scarcely 
amounted to twelve shillings. A share is now considered 
to be worth 11,500/. and they have been sold as high 
as 14,000/. 

Several other water companies have since been esta- 
lished, which have contributed much to the comfort and 
convenience of the metropolis ; and although several 
attempts at monopoly have been made, yet they have met 
with a proper resistance in the legislature. 

WHIG AND TORY. 

I. — " This year (says Hume, Hist. Eng. 1680), is re- 
markable for being the epoch of the well-known epithets 
of fVhig and Tory, by which, and sometimes without 
any material difference, this island lias been so long 
divided. The court party reproached their antagonists 
with their affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in 
Scotland, who were known by the name of Whigs: the 
country party found a resemblance between the courtiers 
and popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the' appellation 
of Tory was affixed. And after this manner, these 
foolish terms of reproach came into public and general 
use ; and even at present, seem not nearer their end 
than when they were first invented." 

II. — Mr. Laing takes no notice of the term Tory,— 
but of Whig, he gives the following as the origin: — 

« Argyle and Lothian had begun an insurrection in 
the Highlands," and so forth. " The expedition was 
termed the Whigamores inroad, from a word employed 
by these western peasants in driving horses ; and the 
name, transferred in the succeeding reign to the oppo- 
nents of the court, is still preserved and cherished by 
the Whigs, as the genuine descendants of the cove- 
• nan ting Scots*." 

III. — Bailey, in his dictionary, gives the following:— 

* For a further account of the term " Whigamore," see Burnet, a» 
quoted in Johnson's Dictionary. 
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* cr Whig (Sax.) whey, butter-milk, or very small beer/' 
— again, 

" A Whig — first applied to those in Scotland who 
kept their meetings in the fields, their common food 
being sour-milk*, — a nickname given to those who 
were against the court interest in the time of King 
Charles and James II., and to such as were for it in 
succeeding reigns." 

With regard to Tory, he says,— > 

" A word first used by the Protestants in Ireland, to 
signify those Irish common robbers and murderers, who 
stood outlawed for robbery and murder ; now a nick- 
name to such as call themselves high churchmen, or to 
the partisans of the Chevalier de St. George/' 

IV. — Johnson, again, has <f Whig (Sax.) 1. Whey.— 
2. The name of a faction/' — and as to Tory, he supposes 
it to be derived from an Irish word, signifying a sa- 
vage.— " One who adheres to the ancient constitution 
x>f the state, and the apostolical hierarchy of the church 
of England— -opposed to a Whig.'* 

Torbhee is the Irish appellation for a person who 
seizes by force, and without the intervention of law, 
what, whether really so or not, he alleges to be his 
property. 

V.— Daniel Defoe, in No. 75, of Vol. vu. of his *' Re- 
view of the British Nation," (1 709), gives the following 
history of these terms :-— 

" The word Tory is Irish, and was first made use of 
in Ireland, in the time of Elizabeth's wars there. It 

* In different parts of Scotland the term Whig is still commonly 
applied to a sort of sour liquid which is obtained from milk or cream. 
The whig is taken from cream after it has been collected six or eight 
days for a kiruing, and is drawn off by a spiggot from the bottom of 
the cask or can. —It is also taken from sour-milk, when in a coagu- 
lated state, or what the Scotch call ktppert-nulk, being merely the 
thin watery substance which is separated from the curd on stirring it 
about. The whig both of sour-milk and cream is extremely tart to 
the taste. ^ It is not, so far as we know, used in any way for food by 
the common people. Might not this term have been first applied to 
the covenanters, in derision of their austere manners and unpalatable 
opinions? 
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signified a kind of robbers, who being listed in neither 
army, preyed in general upon their country, without 
distinction of English or Irish. 

" In the Irish massacre in 1641, you had them in great 
numbers, assisting in every thing that was bloody and 
villanous, and particularly when humanityprevailed upon 
some of the Papists to preserve Protestant relations ; 
these were such as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, 
fathers and mothers, and dearest friends and nearest 
relations, and these were called Tories. 

" In England, about the year 1680, a party of men 
appeared among us, who, though pretended Protestants, 
yet applied themselves to the ruin and destruction of 
their country. They quickly got the name of Tories.— 
Their real godfather, who gave them the name, was 
Titus Oates; and the occasion as follows : the author 
of this happened to be present.— There was a meeting 
of some people in the city, upon the occasion of the dis- 
covery of some attempt to stifle the evidence of the wit- 
nesses (about the popish plot), and tampering with Bed- 
low and Stephen Dugdale. Among the discourse, Mr. 
Bedlow said, he had letters from Ireland, that there 
. were some Tories to be brought over hither, who were 
privately to murder Dr. Oates and the said Bedlow. 

" The doctor, whose zeal was very hot, could never 
hear any man talk after this against the plot, or against 
the witnesses, but he thought he was one of these 
Tories f and called almost every man who opposed him 
in discourse a Tory; till at last the word Tqry became 
popular, and they owned it, just as they do now the 
name * High-flyer' 

" As to the word Whig, it is Scots. The use of it 
began there, when the western men, called Cameroniant, 
took arms frequently for their religion. Whig was a 
word used in those parts for a kind of liquor the western 
Highkndmen used to drink, the composition of which I 
do not remember, but so became common to these 
people who drank it. These men took up arms about 
the year 1681, being the insurrection at Bothwell 
Bridge. The Duke of Monmouth, then in favour here, 
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was sent against them by King Charles, and defeated 
them. At his return, instead of thanks for his good* 
service, he found himself ill-treated for using them 
mercifully. And Lauderdale told Charles, with an oath, 
that the duke had been so civil to the Whigs, because t 
he was a Whig himself in his heart. This made it a' 
court word, and in a little . while all the friends and 
followers of the duke began to be called Whigs; and 
they, as the other party did by the word Tory, took it 
freely enough to themselves/' 



THE BOGLE OF ANNESLIE. 

A SCOTTISH FRAGMENT. 

" And ye winna believe i'the bogle," said a pretty 
young lassie to her sweetheart, as they sat in the door 
of her father's cottage on a fine autuma: evening. " Do 
yon hear that), inither? Andrew will no believe i'tbe 
bogle," 

" Gttde be wi' us, Effie," exclaimed Andrew, a slender 
and delicate youth of about two-and-twenty, "A bonnie 
time I wad hae o't gin 1 were to heed every auld wife's 
clatter." 

The words " auld wife" had a manifest effect on Effie, 
and she bit her lips in silence. Her mother immediately 
opened a battery upon the young man's prejudices, nar? 
rating that on Anneslie heath, at ten o'clock at night, 
a certain apparition was wont to appear,, in the form qf 
a young maiden, above the usual. size, with. a wide three* 
cornered hat. Sundry other particulars were mentioned, 
but Andrew was still incredulous. . " He'll rue that, 
dearly will he roe it," said Effie, as he departed. 

Many days, however, passed away, and Effie was 
evidently much disappointed, to find that the scepticism 
of her lover gathered strength. Nay, he had the audacity 
to insult, by gibes and jests, the true believers, and to 
call upon them for the reasons of their faith. Effie was 
in a terrible passion. 
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At last, however, her prophecy was fulfilled. Andrew 
was passing over the moor while the clock struck ten; 
for it was his usual practice to walk at that hour in 
order to mock the fears of his future bride. He was 
just winding round the thicket, which opened to him a 
view of the cottage where Effie dwelt, when he heard a 
light step behind him, and in an instant his feet were 
tripped up, and he was laid prostrate on the turf. 
Upon looking up, he beheld a tall muscular man stand- 
ing over him, who, in no courteous manner, desired to 
see the contents of his pocket. 

" De'il be on ye!" exclaimed the young forester, 
" I hae but ae coin i* the warld." " That coin maun I 
hae'," cried his assailant. " Faith, Tse show ye play 
for't then," said Andrew, and sprung upon his feet. 

Andrew was esteemed the best cudgel-player for 
twenty miles round, so that in brief space he cooled 
the ardour of his antagonist, and dealt such visitations 
upon his skull as might have made a much firmer head 
ache for a fortnight. The man stepped back, and, 
pausing in his assault, raised his hand to his head, and 
buried it amongst his dark locks. It returned covered 
with blood. " Thou hast cracked my crown," he said, 
" but ye sha' nae gang scatheless/' and, flinging down 
his cudgel, he flew on his young foe, and, grappling his 
body, before he was aware of the attack, whirled him 
to the earth with an appalling impetus. "The Lord 
hae mercy on me," said Andrew, '• I am a dead man." 

He was not far from it, for his rude foe was pre- 
paring to put the finishing stroke to his victory. Sud- 
denly something stirred in the bushes, and the con- 
queror, turning away from his victim, cried out, " The 
bogle! the bogle!" and fled precipitately. Andrew 
ventured to look up. He saw the figure, which had 
been described to him, approaching. It came nearer 
and nearer; its face was pale, and its step was not 
heard on the grass. At last it stood by his side, and 
looked down on him. Andrew buried his face in bis 
cloak. Presently the apparition spoke, indistinctly 
indeed, for its teeth seemed to chatter with cold— 
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" This is a cauld and an eerie night to be sae late on 
Anneslie Muir," and immediately it glided away. An- 
drew lay a few minutes in a trance, and then, arising 
from his cold bed, ran hastily towards the cottage of 
his mistress. His hair stood an end, and the vapours 
of the night sunk chill upon his brow, as he lifted up 
the latch and flung himself on an oaken seat. 

" Preserve us !" cried the old woman, " why you are 
m air than aneugh to frighten a body out o' her wits, to 
come in wi' sic a jerk, bare-headed, and the red blood 
spattered a' o'er your new jerkin. Shame on you, An- 
drew ! In what mishanter hast thou broken that fule's 
head o* thine !" 

" Peace, mither!" cried the young man, taking breath, 
*' I hae seen the bogle." 

The old lady had a long line of reproaches. drawn up 
in order of march between her lips, but the mention of 
the bogle was the signal for disbanding them. A thou- 
sand questions poured in rapid succession — tc How old 
was she ? How was she drest ? Who was she like ? 
What did she say?" 

" She was a tall thin woman, about seven feet high." 
" Oh, Andrew !" cried Effie. 
" As ugly as sin V* 

<( Other people tell a different story," said Effie. 
" True, on my bible oath — and then her beard." 
"A beard ! Andrew," shrieked Effie, " a woman with 
a beard ! For shame, Andrew." 

"Nay, I will swear it. She had seen full saxty 
winters afore she died to trouble us." 

" But wha was she like, Andrew?" cried the old wo- 
man 5 " was she like auld Janet that was drowned in 
the pond hard by ? Or was she like that auld witch, 
that your master hanged for stealing a sheep ? or was 
she like—" 

"Are you sure she was nae like me, Andrew?" said 
Effie, looking archly in his face. 

' "You — Pshaw! — Faith, gude mither, she was like 
naebody that I ken, unless it be auld Elspeth, the 

m 5 
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cobbler's wife, that was spirited awa by the abbots, for 
breaking father Jerome's head wi' a tin frying-pan.' ' 

" And how was she drest, Andrew ?" 

" In that horrible three-cornered hat, which, may I 
be blistered, if ever I seek to look upon again, and in a 
long blue apron." 

" Green, Andrew," cried Effie, twirling her own green 
apron round her thumb. 

" How you like to teaze one !" said the lover. 

Poor Andrew did not at all enter into his mistress's 
pleasantries, for he laboured under great depression of 
spirits, and never lifted his eyes from the ground. 

" But ye ha' na' tauld us what she said, lad/' inquired 
the old woman, assuming an air of deeper mystery, as 
each question was put and answered in its turn. 

"Lord what signifies* it whether she said this or 
that ! Haud your tongue, and get me some comfort, 
for to speak truth I'm vera cauld." 

" Weel may est thou be sae," said Effie, " for, in- 
deed," she continued, in a feigned voice, " it was a 
cauld and an eerie night to besaelate on Anneslie Muir." 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass over his 
mind. He looked upon the damsel., and perceived, for 
the first time, that her large blue eye was laughing at 
him from under the shade of a huge three-cornered hat. 
The next moment he hung over her in an ecstacy of gra- 
titude, and smothered with his kisses the ridicule which 
she forced upon him as the penalty of his preservation. 

" Seven feet high, Andrew !" 

"My dear Effie!" 

" As ugly as sin!" 

" My darling lassie !" 

"And a beard!" 

" Na', na', now you carry the jest d'er far." 

" And saxty winters !" 

" Sixteen springs, Effie, dear, delightful, smiling 
springs." 

"And Elspeth, the cobbler's wife. Oh, Andrew! 
Andrew ! I ne'er can forgive you .for the cobbler's wife. 
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A*d what say you now, Andrew, is there nae bogle on 
the muir?" 

" My dear Effie, for your sake I'll believe in all the 
bogles in Christendie." , 

" That is/' said Effie, at the conclusion of a long 
and vehement fit of risibility, « in a that wear three- 
cornered hats." 

Pocket Magazine. 



FOUR ANECDOTES. 



THE DIVING BELLE. 



Mrs. Morriss, the lady of Major Morriss, who a year 
or two ago descended in the diving-bell at Plymouth, 
whilst under water wrote a long letter to her father, 
x which concluded with the following lines : — 

From 41 belle, my dear father, you 'to. eft had a line, ' 

But not from a hell under water ; 
Just now I can only assure you I 'm thine — 

Your divwg affectionate daughter. 

DUMBIEDIKES, IN THE HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 

The following striking resemblance to the death of 
the elder worthy of that name, as described in the 
novel, occurs in an old novel, called the Witch of the 
Woodlands, and relates to the final exit of a provincial 
esquire. 

" The worthy clergyman, who never attended him 
till now, did all that a gentleman of that venerable 
character could do in such a case $ he advised him cor- 
dially, prayed for him fervently, gave him all reasonable 
hope, and endeavoured to dispel any needless fear. He 
left him with his pious benediction. Some time after, 
his -hopeful son, and his two servants, Clod and Blunder, 
attended him : he was seized with a strong convulsion 
irt ; recovering, he gained his speech, and these were 
•his last words :— 
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" ' I did not think to die yet — I'm glad the parson 
has been.* ' Shall I send for him again ?* said the son. 
' No, no,' replied the venerable parent ; ' he will be for 
giving me the sacrament, and then there will be an- 
other bottle of wine to uncork. Lord have mercy upon 
me — that last high wind played the devil with the old 
pig-sty. I die in charity with all men ; bnt insist upon 
Thomas Trueman being turned out of his farm, for not 
voting as I ordered him. Bury me by your mother ; 
she lies quiet now. I go home and ask forgiveness. I 
know many people will say I am gone to Old Nick; 
but if I go there I'll be hanged. Patch up the old barn, 
and try it once more — luck's all. Make much of pre- 
cious time; and, Blunder, sell off the old mare; she's 
not worth keeping, but you need not tell your chapman 
that— he'll soon' "— 

CLERICAL WIT. 

Atterbury, opposing a bill in the 'House of Peers, 
said that " he prophesied, last winter, that this bill 
would be attempted in the present sessions, and he 
was sorry to find that he had proved a true prophet." 
Lord Coningsby, who always spoke in a passion, re- 
marked that " one of the Right Reverends had set him- 
self forth as a prophet ; but for his part, he did not 
know what prophet to liken him to, unless to that 
furious prophet, Balaam, who was reproved by his own 
ass." The bishop, in a reply, with great wit and calm- 
ness exposed this rude attack, concluding that, " Since 
the noble lord hath discovered in our manners such a 
similitude, I am well content to be compared to the 
prophet Balaam ; but, my lords, I am at a loss* how to 
make out the other part of the parallel. I am sure that 
I have been reproved by nobody but his lordship." 

CURE FOR SUPERSTITION. 

Miners are known to be a superstitious race. Their 
superstition, however, is sometimes made a pretext for 
idleness. There is a recipe for curing this species of 
disorder. In some extensive mines in Wales, the men 
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frequently saw the devil, and when once he had been 
seen, the men would work no more that day. This evil 
became serious, for Old Beelzebub repeated his visits 
as often as if he had a design to injure the proprietor. 
That gentleman at last called his men together, told 
them that it was very certain that the devil never ap- 
peared to any body who had not deserved to be so 
terrified, and that as he was determined to keep no 
rogues about him, he was resolved to discharge the first 
man that saw the devil again. The remedy was as 
efficient as if he had turned a stream of holy water into 
the mines. 



PICTURE OF A SCOTTISH GENTLEWOMAN 
OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

" Though last, not least of nature's works, I mast 
now introduce you to a friend of mine," said Mr* 
Douglas, as they bent their steps towards the Castle- 
hill of Edinburgh. " Mrs. Violet Macshake is an aunt 
of my mother's, whom you most often have heard of, 
and the last remaining branch of the noble race of 
Girnachgowl." 

(( I am afraid she is rather a formidable person then?" 
said Mary. 

Her uncle hesitated — " No, not formidable, — only 
rather particular, as all old people are ; but she is very 
good- hearted." 

. " I understand, in other words, she is very disagree- 
able. All ill-tempered people, I observe, have the cha- 
racter of being good-hearted, or else all good-hearted 
people are ill-tempered, I can't tell which." 
. " It is more than reputation with her," said Mr. 
Douglas, somewhat angrily 5 " for she is, in reality, a 
very good-hearted woman, as I experienced when a 
boy at college. Many a crown piece and half-guinea I 
used to get from her. Many a scold, to. be sure, went 
along with them $ but that, I dare say, I deserved. 
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Besides, she is very rich, and I am her reputed heir j 
therefore gratitude and self-interest combine to render 
her extremely amiable in my estimation." 

They had now reached the airy dwelling where Mrs. 
Macshake resided, and having rang, the door was at 
length most deliberately opened by an ancient, sour- 
visaged, long-wavsted female, who ushered them into 
an apartment, the coup d % ceil of which struck a chill to 
Mary's heart. It was a good-sized room, with a bare 
sufficiency of small-legged dining tables, and lank hair- 
cloth chairs, ranged in high order round the walls. 
Although the season was advanced, and the air piercing 
cold, the grate stood smiling in all the charms of polished 
steel 5 and the mistress of the mansion was seated by the 
side of it in an arm-chair, still in its summer position. 
She appeared to have no other occupation than whit 
her own meditations afforded ; * for a single glance suf- 
ficed to show that not a vestige of book or work was 
Harboured there. She was a tall, large-boned woman, 
whom even Time's iron hand had scarcely bent, as she 
merely stooped at the shoulders. She had a drooping 
snuffy nose — a long turn'd-up chin — small quick gray 
eyes — and her face projected far beyond her figure, with 
an expression of shrewd restless curiosity. She wore 
a mode (not h-h-mode) bonnet, and cardinal of the 
same ; a pair of clogs over her shoes, and black silk 
mittens on her arms. ' 

As soon as she recognised Mr. Douglas, she welcomed 
him with much cordiality, shook him long and heartily 
by the hand — patted him on the back — looked into his 
face with much seeming satisfaction; and, in short, 
gave all the demonstrations of gladness usual with 
gentlewomen of a certain age. Her pleasure, however, 
appeared to be rather an impromptu than an habitual 
feeling; for as the surprise wore off, her visage re- 
sumed its harsh and sarcastic expression, and she seemed 
eager to efface any agreeable impression her reception 
might have excited. 

" An wha thought o* seein you enoo'," said she, in a 
quick gabbling voice ; " what's brought you to the toon ? 
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are ye come to spend your honest faither's siller, ere he's 
weel cauld in his grave* puir man ?" 

Mr. Douglas explained/ that it was upon account of 
his niece's health. 

" Health!" repeated she, with a sardonic smile, " it 
wad mak' an howlet laugh to hear the wark that's made 
aboot young fowk's health noo-a-days. I wonder what 
ye're aw made o'/* grasping Mary's arm in her great 
bony hand — " a wheen puir feckless windlestraes — ye 
maun awa to lngland for yer healths.— Set ye up ! — 1 
wunder what cam' o' the lasses i' my time, that but to 
bide at hame ? And whilk o' ye, I sude like to ken, '11 
e'er leive to see ninety-sax, like me— Health ! he, he!" 

" You have not asked after any of your Glenfern 
friends," said Mr. Douglas, hoping to touch a more 
sympathetic chord. 

" Time enough-— wall ye let me draw my breath, 
man — fowk canna say aw thing at ance. An' ye but 
to hae an Inglish wife tu, a Scotch lass wad no serr 
ye— An' yer wean, I'se warnm', it's ane o' the warld's 
wanders— it's been nnca lang o' cummin' — he, he!" 

" He has begun life under very melancholy auspices, 
poor fellow !" said Mr. Douglas, in allusion to his father's 
death. 

" An' whas faut was that ? — I ne'er heard tell the like 
o't, to hae the bairn kirsened an its grandfather deem' ? 
But fowk are naither born, nor kirsened, nor do they 
wad or dee as they used to du — aw thing's changed." 

" Yon must indeed have witnessed many changes," 
observed Mr. Douglas, rather at a loss how to utter 
any thing of a conciliatory nature. 

" Changes !— weel a wat, I sometimes wunder if it's 
the same waurld, an' if it's my ain heed that 's upon my 
shoothers." 

" But with these changes you must also have seen 
many improvements ?" said Mary, in a tone of diffidence. 

" Improvements !" turning sharply round upon her, 
" what ken ye about improvements, bairn ? a bonny 
improvement or ens no, to see tyleyors and sclaters 
leaven' whar I mind Jewks and Yerls— An' that great 
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glowrin* new toon there," pointing out of her windows, 
" whar I used to sit and look at bonny green parks, and 
see the kye milket, and the bits o' bairnies rowin' an* 
tummlin*,'an' the lasses trampin' i' their tubs — What 
see I noo but stanean' lime, an* stoor an' dirt, an' idle 
cheels, an* dinket-out madams prancin'. — Impruvements 
indeed!" 

Here a long pinch of snuff caused a pause in the old 
lady's harangue ; but after having duly wiped her nose 
with her coloured handkerchief, and shook off all the 
particles that might be presumed to have lodged upon 
her cardinal, she resumed — 

" An nae word o' ony o* your sisters gawn to get 
husbands yet? They tell me they're but coorse lasses; 
an' wha'll tak ill- far red tocherless queans, when there's 
walth o' bonny faces an' lang purses i* the market— he, 
he!" Then resuming her scrutiny of Mary — " An' I'se 
warren ye '11 be lucken for an Inglish sweatheart to; 
that'll be what's takin' ye awa to In gland." 

" On the contrary," said Mr. Douglas, seeing Mary 
was too much frightened to answer for herself— "on 
the contrary, Mary declares she will never marry any 
but a true Highlander; one who wears the dirk and 
plaid, and has the second-sight. And the nuptials are 
to be celebrated with all the pomp of feudal times ; with 
bagpipes and bonfires, and gatherings of clans, and 
roasted sheep, and barrels of whisky, and " 

" Weel a wat an' she 's i* the right there," interrupted 
Mrs. Macshake, with more complacency than she had 
yet shown, — " They may caw them what they like, but 
there '8 nae waddins now. Wha's the better o' them bat 
innkeepers and chaise-drivers ? I wud nae count mysel 
married i' the hiddlins way they gang about it noo." 

Mr. Douglas, who was now rather tired of the old 
lady's reminiscences, availed himself of the opportunity 
of a fresh pinch, to rise and take leave. 

" Ou, what's takin ye awa, Archie, in sic a hurry? 
Sit doon there," laying her hand upon his arm, " an' 
rest ye, an* tak a glass o' wine; or may be," turning to 
Mary, "ye wad rather hae a drap broth to warm ye.— 
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What gars ye lack sae blae, bairn? I'm sore it's no 
canld; but ye're just like the lave : ye gang aw skiltin 
about the streets half naked, an' than ye maun sit an' 
birsle yoursels afore the fire at hame." 

The wine being drank, and the cookies discussed, 
Mr. Douglas made another attempt to withdraw, but 
in vain. 

" Canna ye sit still a wee, man, an' let me speer after 
my auld freens at Glenfern ? Hoo's Grizzy, an' Jacky, 
an* Nicky? — aye workin awa at the pills an' the drogs 
— he, he ! I ne'er swallowed a pill nor gied a doit for 
drogs aw my days, an' see an ony of them 11 rin a race 
wi* me whan they're naur five score." 

Mr. Douglas here paid her some compliments upon 
her appearance, which were pretty well received 3 and 
added, that he was the bearer of a letter from his aunt 
Grizzy, which he would send along with a roebuck and 
brace of moor-game. 

" Gin your roebuck's nae better than your last, atweel 
it's no worth the sending poor fisinless dirt, no worth 
the cho wing; weel a wat, I begrudg'd my teeth on't.— - 
Your muirfuil was no that ill, but they're no worth the 
carryinj they're dong eheap i* the market enoo, so it's 
nae great compliment. Gin ye had brought me a leg 
o* good mutton, or a cauler sawmont, there would hae 
been some sense in't; but ye're ane o' the fowk that'll 
ne'er harry yourself wi' your presents 5 it's but the 
pickle poother they cost you, an I'se warrant ye're 
thinking mair o* your ain diversion than o' my stamick 
when ye're at the shootin* o' them, puir beasts." 
- Mr. Douglas had borne the various indignities levelled 
against himself and his family with a philosophy that 
had no parallel in his life before; but to this attack 
upon his game he was not proof. His colour rose, his 
eyes flashed fire, and something resembling an oath 
burst from his lips, as he strode indignantly towards 
the door. 

His friend, however, was too nimble for him. She 
stepped before him, and breaking into a discordant 
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laugh, as she patted him on the back, " So I see ye're 
just the auld man, Archie, — aye ready to tak the strumps, 
an' ye dinna get a* thing yer ain way. Mony a time I 
had to fleech ye oot o' the dorts whan ye was a callant. 
Div ye mind hoo ye was affronted because I set ye doon 
to a cauld pigeon-pie, an' a tanker o* tippenny, ae night 
to yer fowerhoors, afore some leddies ? — he, he, hei 
Weel a wat, ye're wife maun hae her ain adoos to 
manage ye, for ye're a cumstairy chield, Archie." 

Mr. Douglas still looked as if he was irresolute 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

" Come, eome, sit ye doon there till I speak to this 
bairn," said she, as she pulled Mary into an adjoining 
bedchamber, which wore the same aspect of chilly neat- 
ness as the one they had quitted. Then pulling a large 
bunch of keys from her pocket, she opened a drawer, 
out of which she took a pair of diamond ear-rings. 
" Hae, bairn," said she, as she stuffed them into Mary's 
'hand $ " they belanged to your faither's grandmother. 
She was a good woman, an had four-and-twenty sons 
an' dochters, an' I wuss ye nae war fortin than just to 
hae as mony. But mind ye," with a shake of her 
bony finger, " they maun a' be Scots. Gin I thought 
ye wad many ony pock-puddin', fient hait wad je 
gotten frae me. — Noo, had yer tongue, and dinna 
deive me wi' thanks," almost pushing her into the 
parlour again ; "and sin ye're gaen owa' the morn, 
I'll see nae mair o* ye enoo — so fare ye weel. But, 
Archie, ye maun come an' tak your breakfast wi' me. 
I hae muckle to say to you 5 but ye manna be sae hard 
upon my baps as ye used to be," with a facetious grin 
to her mollified favourite, as they shook hands and 
parted. 

From Marriage, a Novd. 
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SCOTTISH GIPSIES. 



BILLY MAR 8 HAL. 

Billy Marshal's account of himself was. this :— 
he was born in or about the year 1656 ; bat he might 
have been mistaken as to the exact year of his birth ; 
however, the fact never was doubted of his having been 
a private soldier in the army of King William, at the 
battle of the Boyne. It was also well known, that be 
was a private in some of the British regiments, which 
served under the great Duke of Marlborough in Ger- 
many, about the year 1705. But at this period, Billy's 
military career in the service of his country ended. 
About this time he went to his commanding officer, 
one of the M'GufFogs of Ruscoe, a very old family in 
Galloway, and asked him if he had any commands for 
his native country : being asked if there was any op* 
portunity, he replied, yes $ he was going to Keltanhill 
fair, having for some years made it a rule never to be 
absent. His officer knowing his man, thought it need- 
less to take any very strong measure to hinder him ; 
and Billy was at Keltonhill accordingly. 

Now Billy's destinies placed him in a high sphere ,- 
it was about this period, that, either electively, or by 
usurpation, he was placed at the head of that mighty 
people*in the south west, whom he governed with equal 
prudence and talent for the long space of eighty or 
ninety years. Some of his admirers assert, that he was 
of royal ancestry, and that he succeeded by the laws of 
hereditary succession ; but no regular annals of Billy's 
house were kept, and oral tradition and testimony 
weigh heavy against this assertion. From any research 
I have been able to make, I am strongly disposed to 
think, that, in this crisis of his life, Billy Marshal had 
been no better than Julius Caesar, Richard III., Oliver 
Cromwell, Hyder Ally, or Napoleon Bonaparte : I do 
not mean to say that he waded through as much blood 
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as some of those, to seat himself on a throne, or to 
grasp at the diadem and sceptre ; but it was shrewdly 
suspected that Billy Marshal had stained his character 
and his hands with human blood. His predecessor 
died very suddenly, it never, was supposed by his own 
hand, and he was buried as privately about the foot of 
Cairnsmoir, Craig Nejder, or the Cross of Slakes, with- 
out the ceremony, or, perhaps more properly speaking, 
the benefit of a precognition being taken, or an inquest 
held by a coroner's jury. During this long reign, he 
and his followers were not outdone in their exploits by 
any of the colonies of Kirk-Yetholin, Horncliff, Spital, 
or Lochmaben. The following anecdote will convey a 
pretty correct notion of what kind of personage Billy 
was, in the evening of his life ; as for his early days, I 
really know nothing more of them than what I have 
already told. 

The writer of this, in the month of May, 1789, had 
returned to Galloway after a long absence : he soon 
learned that Billy Marshal, of whom he had heard so 
many tales in his childhood, was still in existence. Upon 
one occasion he went to Newton- Stewart, with the late 
Mr. M'Culloch of Barholm, and the late Mr. Hannay 
of Bargaly, to dine with Mr. Samuel M'Caul. Billy Mar- 
shal then lived at the hamlet or clachan of Polnure, 
a spot beautifully situated on the burn or stream of that 
name : we called on our old hero, — he was at home, — he 
never denied himself, — and soon appeared ; — he walked 
slowly, but firmly, towards the carriage, and asted Mr. 
Hannay, who was a warm friend of his, how he was ?— - 
Mr. Hannay asked if he knew who was in the carriage ? 
he answered, « that his eyes had failed him a gude 
dale;" but added, that he saw his friend Barholm, and 
that he could see a youth sitting betwixt them, whom 
he did not know. I was introduced, and had a gracious 
shake of his hand. He told me I was setting out in 
life, and admonished me to " tak care o my han\ and do 
naetking to dishonor the gude stock ojblk that I voas 
come oV he added, that I was the fourth generation 
of us he had been acquaint wi\ Each of us paid a 
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small pecuniary tribute of respect, — I attempted to add 
to mine, but Barholm told me he had fally as much as 
would be put to a good use. We were returning the 
same way, betwixt ten and eleven at night, after spend- 
ing a pleasant day, and taking a cheerful glass with our 
friend Mr. M'Canl 5 we were descending the beauti- 
fully wooded hills, above the picturesque glen of Pol- 
nure — my two companions were napping, — the moon 
shone clear, — and all nature was quiet, excepting Pol- 
nure burn, and the dwelling of Billy Marshal, — the 
postillion stopt (in these parts the well-known and 
well-liked Johnny Whurk), and turning round with a 
voice which indicated terror, he said, *' Gude guide us, 
there's folk singing psalms in tkexvud!** My companions 
awoke and listened, Barholm said, " psalms, Bure 
enough $" but Bargaly said, " the deil a-bit o'them are 
psalms." We went on, and stopt again at the door of 
the old king: we then heard Billy go through a great 
many stanzas of a song, in such a way that convinced 
us that his memory and voice had, at any rate, not 
failed him ; he was joined by a numerous and powerful 
chorus; It is quite needless to be so minute as to give 
any account of the song which Billy sung ; it will be 
enough to say that my friend Barholm was completely 
wrong, in supposing it to be a psalm 5 it resembled in 
no particular psalm, paraphrase, or hymn. We called 
him out again, — he appeared much brisker than he was 
in the morning : we advised him to go to bed ; but he 
replied, that " he didna think he wad be muckle in kU 
bed that night, — they had to tak the country in the 
morning (meaning that they were to begin a ramble 
over the country), and that they " were just takin a 
wee drop drink to the health of our honours, wi* the loc 
siller we had gi*en them/* I shook hands with him for 
the last time, — he then called himself above one huu- 
dred and twenty years of age : he died about 1 790. 
His great age never was disputed to the extent of more 
than three or four years. The oldest people in the 
country allowed the account to be correct.— The great- 
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grandmother of the writer of this article died at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and four ; her age was cor- 
rectly known. She said that IVull Marshal was a man 
when she was a hitt callant (provincially, in Galloway, 
a very young girl)* She had no doubt as to his being 
fifteen or sixteen years older than herself, and he sur- 
vived her several years. His long reign, if not glorious, 
was in the' main fortunate for himself and his people. 
Only one great calamity befel him and them during 
that long space of time in which he held the reins of 
government. It may have been already suspected, that 
with Billy Marshal ambition was aruling passion ; and 
this bane of human fortune had stimulated in him a 
desire to extend his dominions, from the Brigg end of 
Dumfries to the Newton of Ayr, at a time when he 
well knew the Braes of Glen-Nap, and the Water of 
Doon, to be his western precinct. He- reached the 
Newton of Ayr, which I believe is in Kyle $ but there 
he Was opposed, and compelled to recross the river, by 
a powerful body of tinkers from Argyle or Dumbarton. 
He said, in his bulletins, that they were supported by 
strong bodies of Irish sailors, and Kyle colliers. Billy 
had no artillery, but his cavalry and infantry suffered 
severely. He was obliged to leave a great part of his 
baggage ; provisions^ and camp equipage, behind him, 
consisting of kettles, pots, pans, blankets, crockery, 
horns, pigs, poultry, &c. A large proportion of shel- 
ties, asses, and mules, were driven into the water and 
drowned, which occasioned a heavy loss, in creels, pan- 
niers, hampers, tinkers* tools,and cooking utensils 5 and 
although he was as well appointed, as to a medical staff, 
as such expeditions usually were, in addition to those 
who were missing, many died of their wounds. How- 
evex, on reaching Maybole with his broken and dis- 
spirited troops, he was joined by a faithful ally from the 
county of Down 5 who, unlike other allies on such occa- 
sions, did not forsake him in his adversity. This junc- 
tion enabled our hero to rally, and pursue in bis turn : 
a pitched battle was again fought, somewhere about 
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the Brigg of Doon or Alloway Kirk $ when both rides, 
as is usual, claimed a victory : but however this may 
have been, it is believed that this disaster, which hap- 
pened A. D. 1712, had slaked the thirst of Billy's am- 
bition. He was many years in recovering from the 
effects of this great political error 5 indeed, it had nearly 
proved as fatal to the fortunes of Billy Marshal as 
the ever memorable Russian campaign did to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, about the same year in the succeeding cen- 
tury. 

It is usual for writers to give the character along 
with the death of their prince or hero : I would like to 
be excused from the performance of any such task as 
drawing the character of Billy Marshal ; but it may be 
done in a few words, by saying that he had from na- 
ture a strong mind, with a vigorous and active person 5 
and that, either naturally or by acquirement, he pos- 
sessed every mental and personal quality which was ' 
requisite for one who was placed in his high station, 
and who held sovereign power over hisjelloto creatures 
for so great a length of time : I would be glad if I 
could, with impartiality, close my account here 5 but it 
becomes my duty to add, that (from expediency, it. is 
believed, not from choice) with the exception of intem- 
perate drinking, treachery, and ingratitude, he practised 
every crime which is incident to human nature, — those 
of the deepest dye, I am afraid, cannot with truth be 
included in the exception: in short, his people met 
with an irreparable loss in the death of their king and 
leader ; but it never was alleged that the moral world 
sustained any loss by the death of the man. 

RACHEL BAILLEY. 

A woman of the name of Rachel Bailley, a few years 
ago, in Selkirkshire, afforded a remarkable evidence of 
the force of her gipsy habits and propensities. This 
woman, having been guilty of repeated acts of theft, 
was condemned by Mr. W. Scott, sheriff of that county, 
to imprisonment in the bridewell there, on hard labour, 
for six months. She became so excessively wearied of 
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the confinement, to which she had not been accustomed, 
and so impatient of the labour of spinning, although 
she 8 pan well, that she attempted suicide, by opening 
her veins with the point of a pair of scissors. In com- 
passion for her state of mind, she was set at liberty by 
the magistrate j but she had not travelled farther than 
Yair bridge-end, being about four miles from Selkirk, 
when she thought proper to steal a watch from a cot- 
tage, and being taken with it in her possession, was 
restored to her place of confinement, just about four 
hours after she had been dismissed from it. She was 
afterwards banished the country. 

JEAN GORDON. 

0\d Jean Gordon of Yetholm, who had great sway 
among her tribe, was quite a Meg Merrilies, and pos- 
sessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the same perfec- 
tion. Having been often hospitably received at the 
farm-house of Lochside, near Yethohn, she had care- 
fully abstained from committing any depredations on 
the farmers' property. But her sons (nine in number) 
had not, it seems, the same delicacy, and stole a brood- 
sow from their kind entertainer. Jean was so much 
mortified at this ungrateful conduct, and so much 
ashamed at it, that she absented herself from Lochside for 
several years. At length, in consequence of some tem- 
porary pecuniary necessity, the Goodman of Lochside 
was obliged to go to Newcastle to get some money to 
pay his rent. Returning through the mountains of 
Cheviot, he was benighted, and lost his way. A light 
glimmering through the window of a large waste barn, 
which had survived the farm-house to which it had once 
belonged, guided him to a place of shelter ; and when 
he knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. 
Her very remarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet 
high, and her equally remarkable features and dress, 
rendered it impossible to mistake her for a moment ; 
and to meet with such a character in so solitary a place, 
and probably at no great distance from her clan, was a 
terrible surprise to the poor man, whose rent (to lose 
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which would have been rain to him) was about his per- 
son. Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recognition — 
" Eh, sir ! the winsome gude man of Lochside ! Light 
down, light down ; for ye manna gang farther the night, 
and a friend's house sae near." The farmer was obliged 
to dismount, and accept of the gipsy's offer of supper 
and a bed. There was plenty of meat in the barn, 
however it might be come by, and preparations were 
going on for a plentiful sapper, which the farmer, to the 
great increase of his anxiety, observed was calculated 
for ten or twelve guests of the same description, no 
doubt, with his landlady. Jean left him in no doubt 
on the subject. She brought up the story of the stolen 
sow, and noticed how much pain and vexation it had 
given her. Like other philosophers, she remarked that 
the world grows worse daily ; and, like other parents, 
that the bairns got out of her guiding, and neglected 
the old gipsy regulations, which commanded them to 
respect, in their depredations, the property of their be- 
nefactors. The end of all this was, an inquiry what 
money the farmer had about him, and an urgent request, 
that he would make her his purse-keeper, as the bairns, 
so she called her sons, would be soon home. Hie poor 
farmer made a virtue of necessity, told his story, and 
surrendered his gold into Jean's custody. She made 
him put a few shillings in his pocket, observing it 
would excite suspicion should he be found travelling 
altogether pennyless. This arrangement being made, 
the farmer lay down on a sort of shake-dawn, as the 
Scotch call it, ' upon some straw, but, as will easily be 
believed, slept not. About midnight the gang returned 
with various articles of plunder, and talked over their 
exploits in language which made the farmer tremble. 
They were not long in discovering their guest, and de- 
manded of Jean whom she had got there ? " E'en the 
winsome gudeman of Lochside, poor body," replied 
Jean : " he's been at Newcastle seeking for siller to pay 
his rent, honest man, but deil-be-licket he's been able 
to gather in, and sae he's gaun e'en hame wi* a toom 
purse and a sair heart." u That may be, Jean," replied 

VOL. I. N 
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pne of the banditti $ " but we maun ripe his poaches a 
bit, and see if it be true or no/' Jean set up her throat 
in exclamations against this breach of hospitality, but 
without producing any change of their determination. 
The farmer soon heard their stifled whispers and light 
steps by his bedside, and understood they were rum- 
maging his clothes. When they found the money which 
the providence of Jean Gordon had made him retain, 
they held a consultation if they should take it or 
no 5 but the smallness of the booty, and the vehe- 
mence of Jean's remonstrances , determined them in the 
negative. They caroused, and went to rest. So soon 
as day dawned, Jean roused her guest, produced his 
horse, which she had accommodated behind the hallan, 
and guided him for some miles till he was on the high 
road to Lochside. She then restored his whole pro- 
perty, nor could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to 
accept so much as a single guinea* 

I have heard the old people of Jedburgh say, that 
all Jean's sons were condemned to die there on the 
same day. It is said that the jury were equally divided 5 
but that a friend to justice, who had slept daring the 
whole discussion, waked suddenly, and gave his vote 
for condemnation, in the emphatic words, ■' Hang them 
a\ %i Jean was present, and only said, <f The Lord help 
the innocent in a day like this !" Her own death was 
accompanied with circumstances of brutal outrage, of 
which poor Jean was in many respects wholly undeserv- 
ing. Jean had among other demerits, or merits, as you 
may choose to rank it, that of being a stanch Jacobite. 
She chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or market day, 
soon after the year 1746, where she gave vent to her 
political partiality, to the great offence of the rabble of 
that city. Being zealous in their loyalty when there 
was no danger, in proportion to the tameness with 
which they had surrendered to the Highlanders in 
1745, they inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter 

enalty than that of ducking her to death in the Eden. 

t was an operation of some time, for Jean was a stout 
woman, and, struggling with her murderers, often got 
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her head above water ; and while she had voice left, 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, — t€ Charlie yet ! 
Charlie yetF — When a child, and among the scenes 
which she frequented, I have often heard these stories, 
and cried piteously for poor Jean Gordon. 

Before quitting the border gipsies, I may mention, 
that my grandfather riding over Charterhouse- moor, 
then a very extensive common, fell suddenly among a 
large band of them, who were carousing in a hollbw of 
the ijaoor, surrounded by bushes. They instantly seized 
on bis horse's bridle, with many shouts of welcome, 
exclaiming (for he was well known to most of them), 
that they had often dined at his expense, and he must 
now stay and share their good cheer. My ancestor 
was a little alarmed, for, like the gudeman of Loch- 
side, he had more money about his person than he cared 
to venture with into such society. . However, being 
naturally a bold lively man, he entered into the humour 
of the thing, and sat down to the feast, which consisted 
of all the varieties of game, poultry, pigs, and so forth, 
that could be collected by a wide and indiscriminate 
system of plunder. The feast was a very merry one, 
but my relative got a hint from some of the older gip- 
sies to retire just when — 

" The mirth and fan grew fast and furious;" 

and mounting his horse accordingly, he took a French 
leave of his entertainers, but without experiencing the 
least breach of hospitality. 

MADGE GORDON. 

The late Madge Gordon was at that time accounted 
the queen of the Yetholm clans. She was, we believe, 
a grand-daughter of the celebrated Jean Gordon, and 
was said to have much resembled her in appearance. 
The following account of her is extracted from the let- 
ter of a friend, who for many years enjoyed frequent 
and favourable opportunities of observing the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of the Yetholm tribes* — "Madge 
Gordon was descended from the Faas by the mother s 
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side, and was married to a Young. — She was rather a 
remarkable personage— of a very commanding presence 
and high -stature, being nearly six feet high. She had 
a large aquiline nose — penetrating eyes, even in her old 
age — bushy hair that hung around her shoulders from 
beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw — a short cloak of a 
peculiar fashion, and a long staff nearly as tall as her- 
self. I remember her well j — every week she paid my 
father a visit for her almous, when I was a little boy, 
and I looked upon Madge with no common degree of 
awe and terror. When she spoke vehemently (for she 
had many complaints), she used to strike her staff upon 
the floor, and throw herself into an attitude which it 
was impossible to regard with indifference. She used 
to say, that she could bring from the remotest parts of 
the island friends to revenge her quarrel, while she 
sat motionless in her cottage $ and she frequently 
boasted that there was a time when she was of con- 
siderable importance, for there were at her wedding 
fifty saddled asses, and unsaddled asses without num- 
ber. If Jean Gordon was the prototype of the character 
of Meg Merrilies, I imagine Madge must have sat to the 
unknown author as the representative of her person' 9 

Blackwood's Magazine. 



A BENEVOLENT FROLIC. 

The Duke of Montague was no less remarkable for 
his wit and humour than for his whims and frolics, 
which he conducted with a dexterity and address pe- 
culiar to himself $ as will appear from the following ad- 
venture :— Soon after the conclusion of the peace in 
1748, he had observed, that a middle-aged man, in 
something like a military dress, of which the lace was 
much tarnished, and the cloth worn thread-bare, ap- 
peared, at a certain hour, in the Park, walking to and 
fro in the Mall, with a kind of mournful solemnity, or 
ruminating by himself on one of the benches, without 
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taking any more notice of the gay crowd that was 
moving before him than of so many emmets on. an ant- 
hill, or atoms dancing in the sun. This man the duke 
singled out as likely to be a fit object for a frolic. He 
began, therefore, by making some inquiry concerning 
him, and soon learnt, that he was an unfortunate, poor 
creature, who, having laid out his whole stock in the 
purchase of a commission, had behaved with great bra- 
very in the war, in hopes of preferment, but, upon con- 
clusion of the peace, had been reduced to starve upon 
half-pay. This the duke thought a favourable circum- 
stance for his purposes but he learned, upon further in- 
quiry, that the captain, having a wife and several children, 
had been reduced to the necessity of sending them down 
to Yorkshire, whither he instantly transmitted them the 
moiety of his half-pay, which would not subsist them 
near London, and reserved the other moiety to keep 
himself upon the spot, where alone he could hope for 
an opportunity of obtaining a more advantageous situa- 
tion. These particulars afforded a new scope- for the 
duke's genius, and he immediately began his operation. 
After some time, when every thing had been prepared, 
he watched an opportunity, as the captain was sitting 
alone, busied in thought, to send his gentleman to him, 
with his compliments, and an invitation to dinner the 
next day. The duke, having placed himself at a con- 
venient distance, saw his messenger approach without 
being perceived, and begin to speak without being 
heard : he saw his intended guest start, at length, from 
his reverie, like a man frighted out of a dream, and gaze 
with a foolish look of wonder and perplexity at the per- 
son that accosted him, without seeming to comprehend 
what he said, or to believe his senses, when it was re- 
peated to him. In short, he saw, with infinite satisfac- 
tion, all that could be expected in the looks, behaviour, 
and attitude of a man, addressed in so abrupt and un- 
accountable a manner ; and, as the sport depended on 
the man's sensibility, he discovered so much of that 
quality, on striking the first stroke, that he promised 
himself success beyond his former hopes. He was told, 
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however, that the captain returned thanks for the honour 
intended him, and would wait upon his grace at the time 
appointed. When he came, the duke received him with 
particular marks of civility,* and taking him aside, with 
an air of great secresy and importance, told him, that he 
had desired the favour of his company to dine, chiefly 
upon account of a lady who had long had a particular 
regard for him, and had expressed a great desire to he 
in his company, which her situation made it impossible 
for her to accomplish, without the assistance of a friend; 
that having learned these particulars by accident, he 
had taken the liberty to bring them together ; and added, 
that he thought such an act of civility (whatever might 
be the opinion of the world) would be no imputation 
on his honour. During this discourse, the duke enjoyed 
a profound astonishment, and the various changes or 
confusion that appeared in the captain's face, who, after 
he had a little recovered himself, began a speech with 
great solemnity, in which the duke perceived he was 
labouring, in the best manner he could, to insinuate that 
he doubted whether he was -not imposed upon, ami 
whether Tie Ought not to 'resent it 5 and, therefore, to 
put an end to his difficulties at once, the duke laid his 
hand upon his breast, and very de/voutly swore that he 
told him nothing that he did not believe, upon good evi- 
dence, to be true. When word was brought that dinner 
was served, the captain entered the dining-room with 
curiosity and wonder 5 but his wonder was unspeakably 
increased when he saw at the table his own wife and 
children. The duke had begun his frolic by sending for 
them out of Yorkshire, and had as much, if not more, 
astonished the lady, than he had done her husband, to 
whom he took care she should have no opportunity to 
send a letter. It is much more easy to conceive than 
describe a meeting so sodden, unexpected, and extra- 
ordinary: it is sufficient to say, that it afforded the duke 
the highest entertainment, who, at length, with much 
difficulty, quietly seated them at his table, and per- 
suaded them to eat, without thinking either of yesterday 
or to-morrow. Soon alter dinner was over, word was 
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brought to the duke, that his lawyer attended about 
some business by his grace's order. The duke, willing 
to have a short truce with the various inquiries of the 
captain about his family, ordered the lawyer to be in- 
troduced, who pulling out a deed that the duke was to 
sign, was directed to read it, with an apology to the 
company for interruption. The lawyer accordingly 
began to read, when, to complete the adventnre, and 
the confusion and astonishment of the poor captain and 
his wife, the deed appeared to be a settlement which 
the duke had made upon them of a genteel sufficiency 
for life. Having gravely heard the instrument read, 
without appearing to take any notice of the emotions of 
his guests, he signed and sealed it, and delivered it into 
the captain's hand, desiring him to accept it without 
compliments; " For," says he, "I assure you, it is the 
last thing I would have done, if I thought I could have 
employed my money, or my time, more to my satisfac- 
tion, in any other way. 



THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

In the war carried on by Louis XII. of France against 
the Venetians, the town of Brescia being taken by storm, 
and abandoned to the soldiers, suffered for seven days 
all the distresses of cruelty and avarice. No house 
escaped but where chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his 
entrance, the mistress, a woman of figure, fell at his 
feet, and deeply sobbing, " Oh ! my lord, save my life : 
save the honours of my daughters.' " Take courage, 
madam," said the chevalier $ " your life and their ho- 
nour shall be secure while I have life." The two young 
ladies, brought from their hiding-place, were presented 
to him ; and the family, thus reunited, bestowed their 
whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound 
he had received gave them opportunity to express their 
zeal 5 they employed a notable surgeon; they attended 
him by turn, day and night; and when he could bear to 
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be amused, they entertained him with .concerts of music. 
Upon the day fixed for his departure, the mother said 
to him, " To your goodness, my lord, we owe our lives, 
and to yon all that we have belongs by right of war j 
but we hope from your signal benevolence that this 
slight tribute will content yon," (placing upon the table 
an iron coffer full of money). "What is the sum?" 
said the chevalier. " My lord," answered she trembling, 
" no more but two thousand five hundred ducats, all 
that we have j but if more be necessary, we will try our 
friends/' " Madam," said he, g€ I never shall forget 
your kindness, more precious in my eyes than a hundred 
thousand ducats*. Take back your money, and depend 
always on me." " My good lord, you kill me, to refuse 
this small sum; take it only as a mark of your friendship 
to my family." " Well," said he, €t since it will oblige 
you, I take the money 5 but give me the satisfaction of 
bidding adieu to your amiable daughters." They came 
to him with looks of regard and affection. " Ladies," 
said he, " the impression you have made on my heart 
will never wear out. . What return to make 1 know 
not 5 for men of my profession are seldom opulent: but 
here are two thousand five hundred ducats, of which the 
generosity of your mother has given me the disposal. 
Accept them as a marriage present; and may your Bap- 
piness in marriage be equal to your merit.' * " Flower 
of chivalry !" cried the mother, " may the God who 
suffered death for us reward you here and hereafter.*' 



A FALSE ALARM. 

Lewis Bebton de Crillok, a gentleman of Avignon, 
was as remarkable on account of the peculiarities in his 
temper, as his intrepidity, which had procured him the 
name of Dreadnought. The duke of Guise, to whom he 
had been sent after the reduction of Marseilles, having 
a mind to try his courage, agreed with some gentlemen 
to give a sudden alarm before Crillon's quarters, as if 
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the enemy had been masters of the town. At the same 
time he ordered two horses to the door; and going up 
into Crillon's room, told him, all was lost; that the 
enemy were masters of the port and town; that they 
had forced the guards, and broke and put to (light all 
that opposed them; that, finding it impossible to resist 
them any longer, he thought it was better for them to 
retreat, than by suffering themselves to be taken, and 
add to the enemy's victory; that he had therefore or- 
dered two horses to be brought, which were ready at 
the door, and desired he wonld make haste, for fear they 
should give the enemy time to surprise them. Crillbn was 
asleep when the alarm was given, and was hardly awake 
whilst the duke of Guise was saying this to him. How- 
ever, without being at all disconcerted by so hot an 
alarm, he called for his clothes and his arms, saying, 
they ought not, on too light grounds, to give credit to 
all that was said of the enemy ; and, even if the account 
should prove true, it was more becoming men of honour 
to die with their arms in their hands than to survive 
the loss of the place. The duke not being able to pre- 
vail on him to change this resolution, followed him out 
of the room ; but, when they were got half-way down 
stairs, not being able to contain himself any longer, he 
burst out a laughing; by which Crillon discovered the 
trick that had been played him. He thereupon assumed % 
a look much sterner than when he only thought of going 
to fight, and, squeezing the duke's hand, said to him, 
swearing at the same time (for he always begun his 
discourse with the most horrible oaths), " Young man, 
never make it a jest to try the courage of a man of ho- 
nour; for, by G— d ! hadst thou made me betray any 
weakness, I would have plunged my dagger in thy 
heart/' and then left him without saying a word more. 



THE EMPEROR INCOG. 

The late Emperor of Germany, passing one night 
along a street in Vienna, on one side of which runs a 

n5 
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wall that terminates one of his gardens, perceived a 
young female, who seemed to be crying to herself. He 
asked her what gave her so mu'ch uneasiness. To this 
she made no reply, but sobbed on. He repeated his 
question. She answered, that it wonld be of little sig- 
nification to tell, for he could be of no service to her. 
w My dress may not promise much ability/' returned 
the emperor, who made, in 'disguise, but rather a shabby 
appearance, " but, perhaps, it may, nevertheless, be in 
my power to remove those tears from your eyes." The 
emperor still pressing to be informed, the young woman 
reluctantly acquainted him that her mother was in the 
greatest distress and very ill, and that she (the daughter) 
was then going to raise money on her only remaining 
clothes (those she had on her excepted), for their pre- 
sent subsistence. He inquired after her family, and she 
informed him that her father was an officer, and died in 
the service. He asked her if they had no pension. She 
told him, no. " Why have you not preferred a memorial 
to the emperor }" The girl answered, that several had 
been delivered to a great man, belonging to the court, 
to be presented by him to the emperor, but they had 
ayailed nothing. " Do you think the emperor received 
them ?" She said, x< There was no doubt of that: but," 
Continued she, " they say the emperor is a miser." He 
told her he had some interest at court, and desired she 
would come with a memorial in the morning, at ten 
o'clock, to such a part of the palace, and inquire for 
aruch a person : that he would be there, and would re- 
commend her mother's cause in such a manner, as, he 
doubted not, would be attended with success. The girl 
hesitated at the proposal. " I will not deceive you,* he 
returned; "go, child, home to your mother; spare your 
clothes ; take this, (giving her three gold ducats), buy 
yourselves food ;. and be sure do not disappoint me at 
ten to-morrow." They parted: the young woman, all 
amazed, ran home, and recounted her story. The 
mother wept on the neck of the daughter; the daughter, 
drowned in tears, hung on that of the mother. The 
emperor had given the proper orders in the morning for 
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the reception of the young woman. She not coming to 
her time appointed, he made several impatient inquiries, 
from that honr to near eleven, to know if she were not 
yet come. Her staying at home was owing to a delicacy 
and a fear that she could not account for. Indeed, 
somebody had suggested to her (on hearing the.descrip- 
. tion of the person who had so generously assisted her, 
and knowing it was the report that the emperor some- 
times amused himself in excursions of this kind) that, 
perhaps, it might be the emperor himsejf. By the per- 
suasions of her friends, however, at length she overcame 
her difficulties 5 and, as the clock was striking eleven, 
she made her appearance at the part of the palace 
where she had been directed to. There was a person 
ready to receive her. She told him her business. " The 
emperor, madam, has been waiting impatiently for you 
this hour." The apprehensions instilled into her now 
becoming a certainty, and these attended with fears (on 
account of her having made so free with the character 
of the prince on the preceding night) at the name of 
emperor, she was very near fainting -, but, presently re- 
covering, her being arrived was announced, and she was 
ordered to be introduced. Her sovereign was dressed 
with more than common elegance and richness (perhaps 
for the greater contrast to his appearance the night 
before). She fell on her knees: she lost all utterance. 
He condescendingly stooped to raise her up : he bid her 
be comforted : he asked her for her memorial : she gave 
it. He made a point of knowing to whom her former 
memorials were delivered, that he might inform himself 
of the reason he had never seen them, and prevent such 
offences to himself and his subjects (these were his 
words) for the future. " I shall make particular in- 
quiries into the truth of your memorial," said the ami- 
able young monarch ; " if I find the assertions are just, 
and your distresses as represented, tell your mother I 
shall order a pension, for herself and family, of 400 
ducats." This was too affecting ! she fell at his feet ! 
he raised her a second time* She began withdrawing 
herself respectfully at a distance, as if departing. 
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" Hold," continued the prince, " take this purse (con* 
taining 200 ducats): it is for yourself; and I give it 
yon because you told me I am a miser : let it bear wit- 
ness for me to the contrary.'* 



ETIQUETTE. 

• The Spanish etiquette is a certain regulation which 
contains all the ceremonies which the Spanish monarchs 
are obliged to observe, and which they dare not, upon 
any pretence, break through $ but yet is a greater check 
upon the liberty of the queen consort, for they are often 
forbid things the most innocent. The duchess of Terra 
Nova, who was camera major to the wife of Charles II., 
told her majesty plainly, that the queens of Spain must 
not look out of the windows of the palace. There hap- 
pened to this princess an adventure, which, by the for- 
malities of the etiquette, had like to have lost her life. 
The queen was very fond of riding, and several fine 
horses having been brought her from Andalusia, she 
had a mind to try one of. them $ but she had no sooner 
mounted, than the proud steed began to prance and 
caper, and at length threw the royal rider $ and what 
was worse, her majesty's foot hitched in the stirrup, 
and the horse dragged her along, to the utmost peril of 
her life. All the court were spectators of this unlucky 
accident, but nobody had thought of succouring the 
queen: the etiquette formally opposed it 5 for it for- 
bid any man whatsoever, on pain of death, to touch the 
queen of Spain, and more especially her foot. We 
do not know why her foot, rather than her hand, should 
be prohibited $ but, in short, that was the law, and 
therefore nobody durst approach her. Charles II., who 
had a great love for his queen, and.who, from a balcony, 
saw the danger she was in, cried out vehemently ; but 
the custom was inviolable, and the untouchable foot 
restrained the grave Spaniards from intermeddling in 
so delicate an affair. At length, two brisk cavaliers, 
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one named Don Louis de las Terres, and the other Don 
Jaine de So torn aj or, resolved to hazard all in spite of 
the law of the queen's foot. One seized the bridle of 
the horse, and the other laid hold of the queen's foot, 
and took it out of the stirrup; and, in rendering her this 
Bervice, displaced one of his fingers . When this was done, 
the cavaliers took the advantage of the confusion this ac- 
cident occasioned, and, without stopping, went home, got 
their horses saddled, and fled from the punishment they 
had incurred, for daring to offend against so strict and 
so august a custom. The queen, recovering from her 
fright, desired to see her two deliverers. A young 
lord, their friend, told her majesty that they .were 
obliged to fly the country to avoid the punishment they 
had merited. The queen, who was a French-woman, 
and knowing nothing of the prerogative of her heel, and 
probably without this fall had ever remained ignorant 
of it, imagined it a very impertinent custom to punish 
men for 6aving her life. In short, she, by much en- 
treaty, obtained their pardon from the king her husband. 
But notwithstanding the restraint laid on them by the 
etiquette, the queens of Spain have been fond enough 
of gallantry, which helped to rid them of a troublesome 
and ridiculous yoke. The wife of Philip IV. (if we may 
credit the historians of those days) had a liking to the 
Count de Monterei, and she was at a loss how to make 
him sensible of it. The etiquette was now fixed, which 
settled the ceremonial to be observed with regard to the 
king's amours $ but no mention was made therein with 
respect to those of the queen. The princess could find 
no better expedient than to drop a paper out of her 
hand on$ day when Monterei was giving her an account 
of an affair with which she had charged him. He took 
it up, and, with one knee to the ground, presented it to 
her: "Perhaps," says the queen, "you imagine this 
paper to be of importance. I will have you judge of 
it.'* The count therein read these words : " I spend 
the night without rest, alone, dull, forming of desires : 
my pain is a martyrdom, but such as I take delight in." 
The count (who never imagined that a queen of Spain 
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could stoop so low as to discover the tenderness of her 
heart) seemed not to understand the meaning of the 
letter, and perused it in a cool manner, so natural to a 
Spaniard. The queen, observing his indifference, grew 
outrageous, and, with spite and indignation, snatched 
it out of his handd. " Go," says she, " you may justly 
say, Domina non sum dignus." 



SECRETS OF CABALISM. 

There appeared at Spa, in the year 1720, a young 
gentleman, whose fine figure and good equipage created 
what is now called a great sensation. He had all the 
wit and learning of that day 5 talked to the ladies of the 
plurality of worlds in the style of a junior Fontenelle, 
and quoted Montesquieu to the gentlemen. He dropped 
one day from his pocket an extract from Venture's cor- 
respondence which furnished half the petit-maitres of 
Spa with pretty billets daring the season. Then he 
affected great knowledge of state-mysteries : shook his 
head when Prince Eugene was named ; hinted at Queen 
Anne's love for her brother ; and said something strange 
about the French lady whose accouchement took place 
in King James's palace, and was foster-mother to his 
heir-apparent. As there is remarkable sympathy be- 
tween similar characters, the Chevalier Valamour, as 
he chose to call himself, became very intimate with an 
obscure watchmaker in the suburbs of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
If this recluse had been the Emperor Charles V. in his 
watch-making frolic, he could not have known more of 
men and manners. He had also a surprising familiarity 
with the names of learned physicians, and now and then 
dropped mystic phrases of cabalistical import. He had 
a daughter whom he secreted in a corner of his miser- 
able house, and guarded with the most anxious care. 
Our chevalier was duly fascinated with her beauty, 
and took all the pains required in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to recommend himself. Not that 
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he fully understood his own meaning, for he had a most 
religious horror of a woman's tongue, especially a wife's. 
Linnaeus himself, whom he partly resembled in genius, 
was not more unfortunate in a shrewish mother than he 
had been. His father's lady had compelled him to 
sweep his own room, prepare his own breakfast, and, 
perhaps, to hem his cambric ruffles. Certainly this 
woman's violence of power had contributed to excite 
and fix his imagination on the idea of a placid beauty 
as the most perfect : and as he probably did not find 
one exactly realized in the common world, he read ro- 
mances, and especially the " Count' de Gabalis," till he 
conceived something of the kind might be found else- 
where. Ariette was more like the charming creature 
detained in the palace of silence by the King of the 
Pishes than any human female he had ever seen. She 
seemed to have chosen Madame Dacier's motto, " Si- 
lence is the ornament of women ;'' if indeed she had a 
choice, which certain mysterious motions of the father's 
head rendered doubtful. One thing was remarkable : 
— he could never prevail on her to show herself by 
moonlight, nor to lift her veil when he had spoken to 
her half an hour. At the expiration of that time, she 
always dropped the light and elegant screen of black 
. Silk net which was constantly attached to her fine hair. 
This, and the marble paleness of Ariette' s countenance, 
gave something of poetic sanctity to her character, 
which her profound modesty and secluded mode of life 
completed. He was often tempted to propose himself 
to the ancient watchmaker as a son-in-law, but his re- 
verence for him as a man of science was not quite 
enough to subdue the pride of birth) and some heredi- 
tary fears of a wife's dominion. At length fear and 
pride gave ground, and the chevalier made a suitable 
speech in the artist's study. To his great surprise, the 
offer was rejected, but with an air more in sorrow than, 
in anger. He repeated it, and was promised a month's 
consideration. Before the end of that time, he was in- 
formed the watchmaker had suffered an apoplectic 
stroke, and lay at the point of death. He ran to him— 
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the old man was expiring, and bad only strength to pat 
a small ring on his finger before he breathed his last. 
The room was silent^ there was no spectator but him- 
self, and a crowd of alembics, phials, and chemical pre- 
parations, lay in one corner. The suspicion he had always 
entertained that the deceased artist studied alchymy, 
and had probably discovered the long-sought secret of 
creating gold, induced our chevalier to search into the 
heap under which rested a little iron box. He soon 
perceived that the ring put on his finger by the dying 
man was contrived to act as a key, and it readily un- 
locked the coffer. There were in it only a few my- 
sterious calculations, and one on which a horoscope 
was constructed. Underneath it, in Romaic characters, 
he decyphered words to this import. 

" My art informs me you will find this parchment on 
which your nativity is accurately traced. Ariette is not 
of my nature, nor have I power to bestow her. What 
her veil conceals I never knew, nor can I recollect any 
change in her aspect, though she has dwelt here many 
years 3 but I am at no loss to guess her purpose. 
Sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders, are in- 
capable of enjoying eternity, unless by marriage with 
a Christian. They have then the power of sharing 
earthly happiness, and their partners, if they choose, 
may share with them that intellectual soul which is the 
spirit of eternal life. Or if they so please, these hus- 
bands may content themselves with their society during 
the short period which the order of their nature permits 
them to exist in human shape — Ariette is, as I humbly 
guess, a sylph or spirit of the purest element. For she 
has no interest in the world's wealth, no delight in its 
tumults, no capacity for ardent, jealous, or hostile feel- 
ings. She thinks, she acts, and she speaks, by the rule 
of reason 3 — but " 

The manuscript broke off, as if a sudden sickness 
had arrested the writer's hand. To whom this could 
be addressed, unless to him, was not to be conjectured, 
and Valamour went home in great agitation. The very 
few neighbours who had seen Ariette celebrated her 
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domestic virtues, her charities, and unimpeachable pru- 
dence, during her residence of ten years' length among 
them. He could judge for himself of her grace and 
beauty : what could he risk by marrying her ? If the 
Romaic manuscript was a fable, it could no way harm 
him — if it stated truths, it increased his chance of hap- 
piness. Valamour' s heart was better than his head}— 
it prevailed, and he married Ariette. 

On his marriage day, the bride's conduct gave some 
countenance to the dead cabalist's assertion : for in- 
stead of the grateful tenderness which might have been 
expected to touch an orphan raised from poverty to a 
noble xank, Ariette showed a reserved, calm, and gentle 
demeanour, which expressed more good sense than sen- 
sibility. Valamour, however, was delighted with his 
prospect of escaping all* the turmoils caused by an im- 
patient spirit, and enjoying perpetual serenity with a 
wife altogether reasonable. On the third day after 
their nuptials, the chevalier conducted her to a carriage 
without saying a word of its destination, which she 
never inquired, and the next morning brought them to 
a charming villa in the midst of a rich Provencal valley. 
It was late in spring, but few flowers had made their 
appearance, except in a little recess near the Garonne, 
where a perfect bower of roses was spread. " These," 
said he, tc are all the offspring of a sprig planted by^ my 
mother, who won in her youth the crown of roses given 
as a trophy of merit by the owner of the Chateau de 
Salency. You must have heard of that affecting cere- 
mony, and I hold these rose-trees as the best part of 
my patrimony. — "There is no reason for it/' she an- 
swered coldly : — t€ these roses are no way conscious of 
their origin, nor a part of your mother's merit — if they 
were, you have no right to it. — If, indeed, they had 
been reared and nursed for you by yonr grateful pea* 
sants, like the roses of M. de Malesherbes, you would 
have reason to be pleased with them." — Valamour was 
piqued at this reply, and obliquely reproached her with 
a want of that feeling which in such cases is more de- 
lightful than reason. — "It is not my fault/' she re* 
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turned, with the same coldness — "it would be as wise 
to quarrel with these flowers because they have not the 
waring branches of the willow, as to be angry with me 
because I cannot feel like you. And if you are angry* 
that is no reason why I should be displeased with yon, 
because you do not feel that you are unreasonable." — 
Valamour was highly displeased ; but after recollecting 
himself awhile, he began to consider that his anger was 
useless, and might be absurd. If her supposed father's 
words were true, Ariette had no power to understand 
his feelings, unless he could infuse into her that human 
and tender spirit which her nature had denied her. 
There was something pleasant to his vanity in believing 
that this fair creature depended on him, as the cabalist 
said, for the gift of a soul, and for the length of her ex- 
istence. He returned into her presence, determined 
to excuse the defects of her imperfect frame, and to 
remedy them if he could by kindness. 

These defects were by no means so easy to endure 
as he had expected. The eternal level on which an ill- 
natured fairy condemned her victim to walk for thirty 
years under an unchanging blue sky, was an Eden com- 
pared to the dead calm of Ariette's temper. And the 
most provoking part of this calmness was, that it 
showed itself most when he was in a rage. If he hunted, 
and returned in all the glee of a successful sportsman, 
she wanted to know the reason of his delight. If his 
friends or vassals feted, or congratulated him, she ana- 
lyzed their compliments, and could not find them rea- 
sonable. If » he brought her a bouquet, or a gallant 
madrigal on her beauty, she laid the one aside as use- 
less, and burned the other when she had read it, " be- 
cause," said she, " that is all that can be done with 
it." What a mortification for a poet ! Valamour ac- 
tually looked again into the cabalist' s fragment, to read 
the words which hinted she could not live for ever. 

It would have been well for Valamour, however, if 
all his wit had been as little regarded. But certain 
persons at Aix-la-Chapelle had paid more attention 
to his jeux-d'esprit,And some rumours of the sagacious 
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guesses he had made on political matters found their 
way to Versailles. The consequence was, a domiciliary 
visit to search for treasonous papers ; seals of office were 
pat on the doors of his villa, and a mandate was pre- 
sented to him, requiring his attendance at the Secre- 
tary of State's bureau, under an Exempt's escort. He 
never doubted the willing attendance of his wife, and 
'was confounded at her refusal. " There can be no use 
in my stay with you in prison," she said, " therefore 
you ought not to be so unreasonable as to require it." 
— *' What, madam ! you feel no necessity to prove your 
duty and attachment to me ?" — * f None at all, mon- 
sieur, unless you can prove that I have failed in either. 
I should only add to your distresses in Paris, and you to 
mine — I may be as well employed here, and shall stay 
where I am."—" There wanted only this to convince 
me the cabalist spoke the truth," said the angry hus- 
band, and departed alone, satisfied that she neither had 
a soul, nor ever could have one : and he comforted him- 
self again by. remembering her term was short, 

Our chevalier was accused of having asserted, that 
the celebrated prisoner in the iron mask was the last- 
born twin-brother of Louis XIV, ; and his impertinent 
conjecture was punished by a confiscation of his estate, 
and a decree of banishment. Permission, however, was 
granted him to sell the furniture and heir-looms of his 
patrimonial villa, and to visit it for ten days without 
official superintendence. He returned to the Provenc. al 
valley in extreme ill-humour; and much as he had been 
chagrined by his wife's coldness, he, was glad to find 
some one forced to listen to his tale of grievances. She 
heard the sentence of exile and deprivation with ad- 
mirable fortitude, but her husband would have been more 
pleased if she had raved at his enemies and deplored 
her ill-fortune. He wanted a pretext to scold and la* 
* ment, and was angry that she seemed wiser than him- 
self. He walked out to his favourite recess in the val- 
ley, and found the sacred rose-bushes torn up by the 
roots, the gates of his gardens broken, and all the out- 
rages of petty and vulgar malice committed by the 
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peasantry, now no longer his vassals.— " And why," 
said Ariette, who walked by his side, " are you heart- 
struck by this ? — Of what use to you were these men's 
acts of false servility, and what harm is there in their 
open hatred ? Let them show it as often as they will by 
such acts — they are only ills because you think them 
such. — Feel them no longer, and you disappoint your 
enemies. They have had more trouble in pulling up 
these paltry thickets of roses than you had reason to 
value them." — " But my mother !— was it nothing to 
see a memorial of her goodness ? — I need it, madam, I 
assure you, to prevent me from growing ferocious."— 
* ( Very well, chevalier ! and if you had no better reason 
for your goodness than the sight of a few rose-buds 
growing where your mother s died twenty years ago, 
your ferocity will be more honest and more natural." 

Valamour's fury rose beyond his power of self-com- 
mand, and he uttered all the bitter upbraidings his wit 
could devise ; for anger and despair are oftener witty 
than love. They lasted half an hour without provoking a 
single retort from Ariette ; but as her watch, on which 
she looked with vexatious calmness, indicated the thir- 
tieth minute, she dropped her veil, and turned to leave 
him. This act recalled to his mind the custom she had 
religiously observed before her marriage — he had never 
held her in passionate discourse so long after, and it 
cooled his emotion by reminding him of the strange cir- 
cumstances connected with her character. While he 
hesitated, and thought of snatching off the mysterious 
veil, she retired in 6ilence, sighing deeply. — " How in- 
tolerable is all this meekness !" said poor Valamour to 
himself — " If she would be angry sometimes, I could 
be angry myself at my ease." 

At the supper-hour he found her sitting alone near 
a table, dressed with the graceful order of happier times. 
They were to depart to-morrow 5 and this parlour — 
this hearth which his childhood had endeared to him, 
the portrait of his father, the grave of both his parents 
seen in the soft moonlight, recalled all that was kind 
and good in Valainour's temper. . Ariette lifted up her 
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veil, and seated herself at the head of the table, lighted 
only by the beams of the summer-moon. It touched 
her countenance with singular beaaty, not rendered 
less affecting to her husband's eye by novelty, for 
this was the first time she had ever permitted herself 
to be seen by him in the moon's light.—" To-night/* 
she began, breaking a long silence, " is the anniversary 
of our marriage, and the seventeenth 6ince — but it is 
not yet time to speak of that. — You were displeased 
with me for paying but little attention to the rose- 
trees you respected — I planted another during your ab- 
sence at Paris, and these are its first productions- 
perhaps they will not displease you, for they mutt die 
to-night.** And smiling sorrowfully, but with great 
sweetness, she placed on the centre of the table a bas- 
ket of white roses, and retired. Valamour was sur- 
prised and touched by her last words, and still more 
when, by drawing out a branch of the flowers, he dis- 
covered a large quantity of gold coin and several jewels 
beneath them. A leaf of ivory in a corner of the basket 
offered itself next to his notice, but the words pencilled 
on if made him forget every other part of the gift. 

" You have often asked me why I refused before our 
marriage to be seen by you in the moon's light. A 
follower of the Cabalist's Red Cross would tell you that 
souls are aptest to be communicated in her presence, 
therefore I declined the hazard then — and since our 
marriage you have not seemed disposed to give me any 
part of yours. — A veil mu6t cover the remainder of 
my few days, for yon have not wished to prolong them : 
but though I cannot give you life, I leave you the means 
of living nobly till your term is ended." 

Valamour made but one step to his wife's apartment, 
and found it vacant. He was, as all. perplexed men 
are, extremely angry that he had not foreseen this 
event. Then he wondered at his own ill-temper and 
impatience ; and though he had almost begun to hate 
his wife, was heartily chagrined at her sudden and final 
departure > for with all her provoking calmness, she 
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had been a convenient and patient subject of complaints 
and murmurs, when it suited him, as it sometimes spits 
every, man, to find a passage for his spleen. In a few 
hours, all that was beautiful and uncommon in Ariette 
came thronging on his fancy : the last words of her let- 
ter began to alarm him, and he looked at his horoscope 
once more. By long and anxious references to the 
astrological books of her reputed father, he had dis- 
covered signs and combinations which informed him 
that his line of life was threatened on the day that de- 
prived him of his wife. Our chevalier became dull, 
dejected, and sickened as if he had -eaten of the Obi- 
poison. In two or three months he was pronounced in 
a confirmed decline, and the best physicians attended 
him in vain. One of great eminence at Aix-la-Chapelle 
offered his services, and came with due ceremony into 
the sick man's room. When alone with him, he said, 
" If you were a common hypochondriac, Valamour, I 
would force you to, laugh by compounding certain medi- 
cines in your presence, and inducing those grave men, 
your other physicians, to taste them. But I shall try 
plain truth. Who am I ?" 

" Erasmus Haller, a most learned and benevolent 
practitioner — the friend of sick and dying men." 

" I am also, or I was, the friend of your dead father- 
in-law, and have some interest in the French court, 
which I have used to obtain a revocation of your sen- 
tence. This is my first medicine — my next is, to 
translate your horoscope truly. He who drew it was 
a sufficient cabalist, for he knew human nature wants 
no help from other elements. He saw you had been 
made afraid of ordinary women by a fierce stepmother, 
' and tempted to look for extraordinary ones by old ro- 
mances. So he devised this scheme of your nativity to' 
ensure a good husband for his daughter. He told you, 
if she was a- sylph or spirit, she had but a short term 
of certain life, and he thought, — how true and beautiful 
was that thought ! — that you could not fail to treat her 
gently while you remembered she might die in another 
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moment. Who could be harsh or unjust to another, if 
that remembrance was always present, as it onght, to 
all of us ?— He thought her quiet character would suit 
yours, and perhaps be animated' by it, as he chose to 
hint in a poetic way, which gaje you, no doubt, much 
comfort and encouragement. At least, like a wise fa- 
ther, he ensured your care of her by knitting your line 
of life with hers. Come, forgive the cabalism, and be 
content with a mere woman, composed, as all the sex 
are, of both sylph and salamander. If she refused to go 
with you to Paris, it was because she could serve you 
better by coming to beg my help, and by selling her 
jewels to buy the court's pardon. And now she comes 
to beg, not to buy> yours." 

Ariette came in, covered with her veil, and stood at 
a timid distance, though beckoned forwards. 

" Do you not see," said the good physician, " the 
moon is waning, and this is the moment when a gentle 
soul may be communicated !** 

" I give her mine fully and for ever," said her hus- 
band, " if she drops that mysterious and cabalistic 
veil." 

" Ah !" she replied, " be prepared to see me with a 
different face — I wore it only when I felt my aspect 
changing to one which might displease you." — And after 
a little pause she threw off her veil, and discovered 
eyes full of laughing brightness, and cheeks which be- 
trayed, notwithstanding the tears that still glistened 
on them, a few dimples ready to express some merry 
malice. 

<e Be a shrew sometimes, but a tender-hearted wo- 
man always !" said Valamour, throwing the horoscope 
into the fire > and Ariette, who never wore the veil again 
except when his peevishness required her silence, pre- 
served no other secret of cabalism. 

European Magazine. 
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MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, 

FIRST WIFE TO HENRY THE FOURTH. 

When Charles the Ninth gave his sister in marriage 
to Henry the Fourth, he said, " Tai donni ma sceur 
en mariage d tout let Huguenots de mon Royaume" 
She soon began to live upon ill terms with her husband, 
and was confined in one of the fortresses of Navarre* 
She thus forcibly describes the effect of solitude upon 
her mind : 

" I received these two advantages from my misfor- 
tunes and my confinement : I acquired a taste for read- 
ing, and I gave into devotion 5 two things for which I 
never should have had the least taste, had I remained 
amidst the pomps and the vanities of the world. For 
these advantages I am perhaps not so much indebted 
to fortune as to Providence, who had the goodness to 
engage for me two such powerful remedies against the 
evils which were to happen to me in future. Sorrow, 
contrary to gaiety, which carries our thoughts and our ■ 
actions out of ourselves, makes the mind rally within 
itself, exert all its powers to reject the evil, and to seek 
after the good, in hope to find out that sovereign and 
supreme good, which is the readiest way to bring itself 
to the knowledge and love of the Deity." 

The Memoirs of Marguerite are very entertaining. 
The translation of Plutarch's Lives by Amyot was a 
very favourite book with her in her confinement, and 
she appears to have transfused into her Memoirs that 
naivete' et vieux Gaulois which we admire so mach in 
his style. 

Marguerite, who understood Latin, on seeing a poor 
man lying upon a dunghill, exclaimed, 

Pauper ubiquejacet. 

In any place, in any bed, 

The poor man rests his weary head. 
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The man, to her astonishment, replied, 

In ihalamit h&c node tuis regina^ jacerem y 
Si verum, hoc esset, pauper ubiyue jacet. 

Ah, beauteous queen, were this but true, 
This night I would repose with you. 

Marguerite ill-humouredly retorted : 

Carceris in tenebris phrans h&c noctefaceres. 
Si verum, hoc ettet 9 pauper ubique jacet* 

If this were true, thou wretched wight, 
A gaol should be thy bed to-night ; 
Where stripes and fetters, whips and pain, 
Thy tongue's strange licence should restrain. 

Marguerite was divorced from Henry on his accession 
to the throne of France, and led up Mary de Medicis, 
his second wife, to the altar at St. Denis to be crowned. 
She was extremely charitable to the poor, and liberal to 
scholars and men of talents. Her palace at Paris was 
the rendezvous of the beaux esprits of that capital. She 
was beautiful in her person, very fascinating in her 
manners, and danced with such peculiar grace, that the 
celebrated don John of Austria went incognito from 
Brussels to Paris to see her dance. 

Beside Memoirs of her life, which are imperfect, 
she wrote some poems. In the former she thus de- 
scribes what passed in her bedchamber on the morning 
of St. Bartholomew: 

" My husband rose early in the morning to play at 
tennis, before he should see the king. He and his 
gentleman left me. I, perceiving that it was day, and 
supposing that the danger which my sister had pre- 
dicted to me was over, overcome by watchfulness, told 
my old nurse to shut the door of the room, that I might 
sleep more at my ease. About an hour afterwards, I 
was awakened out of a very profound sleep by hearing 
the door knocked at very loudly, and by hearing a man 
cry out, Navarre! Navarre J My nurse, thinking that 
it was the king, my husband, who wished to come in, 
ran to the door and opened it immediately. The person, 

vol. i. o 
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however, that knocked thns violently, was a Monsieur 
de Tejan, who was wounded in the elbow with a sword, 
and had likewise another wound in the arm with a hal- 
bert j and who was closely pursued by three dragoons, 
who all of them together forced themselves into the 
room. Tejan, anxious to save his life, threw himself 
upon my bed. I, perceiving myself held down by him, 
threw myself upon the side of the bed, and he after me, 
taking hold of my waist. I had not the least acquaint- 
ance with him, and in my fright did not know whether 
the soldiers intended mischief to him or to myself. At 
last, however, it pleased God that Monsieur de Nancey, 
captain of the king's guards came in to us, who, find- 
ing me in this situation (although he was a man of 
great humanity), could not refrain from laughter ; and 
storming at the soldiers for their insolent intrusion, 
sent them away, and granted me the life of the poor 
man, who still held by me. I afterwards ordered his 
wounds to be dressed, and himself put to bed in my 
closet till he was recovered. 

" When I had changed my shift (which was covered 
with blood), M. de Nancey told me what had hap- 
pened, and informed me that the king my husband was 
with the king my brother in his apartment, and that 
not a hair of his head would be touched. Then making 
me throw my night-gown over me, he conducted me to 
the room of my sister the duchess of Lorraine, and 
which I entered more dead than alive. As I was pass- 
ing through the ante-room (the doors of which were all 
open), I saw a gentleman of the name of Bourse, in 
endeavouring to escape some soldiers that were pur- 
» suing him, fall down dead nearly at my feet, run through 
with a halbert. I fell down at no great distance from 
him on the other side in a swoon, into* the arms of 
Monsieur de Nancey, firmly persuaded that the same 
thrust of the halbert had run us both through. Re- 
covering, however, I made the best of my way to my 
sister's bedchamber, where I found M. de Meossins, 
first gentleman of the bedchamber to the king my 
husband, and Armagnac, his first valet-de-chambre, 
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who came running up to me, desiring me to save their 
lives. I then hastened to pay my respects to the king 
and queen ; when, falling upon my knees, I requested 
them to spare the lives of these gentlemen; with which 
request at last they complied." 



THE LOCK OF HAIR. 

The course of true love never did run smooth.— Shaxspeabi. 

— -" Well, take it, Henry !" said a lovely girl, as 
she cut a tress of hair from her amber locks, and which, 
as she twined it around her ivory fingers, appeared like 
gold contending for beauty with alabaster — " But how 
long will thy love for her who once owned it continue ?" 
and she faintly smiled, as Friendship does when smooth- 
ing the pillow of suffering, while her heart whispers, it 
is in vain. " Nay, nay, Ellen, has not that love been 
the orb which has cheered my morning of life; and think 
you that I will forsake its beams amidst the difficulties 
which may impede my noon-day path ? Ah no ! on the 
bright current of pleasure, and on the storm-tossed 
waves of adversity, thou shalt be the polar star to guide 
me from destruction." — " Be it so, Henry, and re- 
member that death must arrest the pulsations of faith- 
ful woman's heart, ere it will cease .to love!" 

Months rolled on, and saw Henry established in a 
subordinate mercantile situation, exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a dissolute metropolis, and far from the scenes 
consecrated by the pure feelings of a first affection. 
Still Ellen was gladdened by the continuance of his love, 
still she perused with delight the repeated, the ardent 
declarations of his affection. But, alas ! too soon did 
those declarations become less and less frequent -, too 
soon was their tone chilled by estrangement 5 too soon 
did their total discontinuance dash into a thousand 
atoms the defences erected by hope for the preservation 

o2 
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of the heart's peace of Ellen : happily for her, she knew 
not the cause. The infatuated votary of dissipation, for 
this phantom Henry had sacrificed every virtuous prin- 
ciple j at the gaming-table time, fame, fortune, all were 
squandered; and finding his resources unequal to his 
wants, he had determined to forge a draft in his father's 
name, hoping to replace the money before the act was 
discovered. To imitate the signature with exactness, 
he had recourse to one of his father's letters ; it was 
the first which Henry had received on his arrival in the 
capita], and contained all the admonitions to virtue, all 
the dissuasives from vice, which a parent's heart could 
dictate. Though buried in the silence of night, and in 
the solitude of his chamber, still the consciousness of his 
purpose paralysed his hand : he falteringly opened it, 
but started on discovering that it held his still-loved 
Ellen's tress of amber hair. The sight of it revived all 
the recollections of joy and innocence connected with 
her image : he paused even upon the threshold of 
crime 3 he perused the admonitions of his father, 
and virtue conquered. But too transient, alas ! was 
her empire : Henry, impelled by vanity, and lured by 
the fascinations of a beauty who, bound to no authority 
but that of passion, prepared to fly from a husband only 
too indulgent, from children whose only fault was, that 
their helplessness and innocence reproached their mo- 
ther. The day previous to that had arrived on which 
Henry had resolved to separate from innocence for 
ever; the arrangements for his departure were com- 
pleted, except packing the few valuables he. possessed, 
which were contained in an antique cabinet 5 and he 
proceeded with hurried abstraction to remove them 
into a small casket. One ring only, and that the most 
valuable,-was missing 3 there still remained a small box 
unexamined : with a mind absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of one idea, he mechanically opened it j the ring 
was indeed there, but with it was the hair of that once- 
loved one, whose image had gradually faded from his 
soul, as the bright rainbow of heaven retires from the 
approach of the whirlwind and the storm. He remained 
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for a few minutes riveted to the spot; but in those 
minutes the electric spark had flown through memory, 
and the pictures of early happiness and love appeared 
glowing as the sea when it blushes a welcome to the 
morning.* Distracted by remorse, he instantly resolved 
to abandon his present design, and wrote an eternal 
farewell to her whose loveliness had seduced him from 
the path of honour. He then remembered with agony 
the time which had elapsed since he had last written 
to Ellen ; and resolving to tell his tale of penitence in 
person, he trusted the persuasions of love would obtain 
his pardon. On arriving at her cottage, he found the 
roses blooming as when he left it, and the bright- 
ness of a summer's day diffusing loveliness and anima- 
tion over nature. With a heart vibrating between hope 
and fear he entered the cottage, and there found all 
that remained of Ellen. Exhausted by disease, she was 
reclining on a sofa, pale as the snow-drop, which, rear- 
ing its gentle head to meet the sunbeam which it loves, 
is withered by the winter's blast, then droops and dies. 
After recovering the shock which Henry's presence gave 
her, she calmly listened to the recital of his errors and 
his repentance; then fixing her mild eyes upon him, 
*' Henry," she said, " I feel that my very hours are 
numbered. Believing that you had trampled on a heart 
which only beat for you, death has long appeared as the 
best gift of Heaven. How much, how dearly I have loved, 
my grave will tell you ! May God bless you for soothing 
with your presence my dying moments ! and oh ! may he- 
doubly bless you, for cheering me with the hope that we 
shall meet in a better world : that has extracted the last 
thorn from my death-pillow: that hatf"— she clasped her 
hands as if in prayer, — she looked up to heaven, and 
expired ! 

European Magazine, 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

The feathers of a dove are supposed to possess a very 
particular power of resisting death j a person laying his 
head upon a pillow stuffed with them cannot die, but 
continues struggling with the agonies of death till it is 
removed. On this account the pillows of dying per- 
sons are frequently taken away lest they should contain 
pigeon's feathers. 

Fern-seed is imbued with very important magical pro- 
perties, and the spirits are so very tenacious of it, that 
they will not suffer any person to gather it in quiet. A 
woman, who was sent to gather some, reported that the 
spirits whisked by her ears, and sometimes struck her 
hat, and different parts of her body $ and when, at 
length, she had collected a considerable quantity, and, 
as she thought, secured it, the box proved to be empty. 

Many people destroy the egg-shells after theyi have 
eaten the meat : this custom originated from a desire 
of preventing witches from using them as boats. 

A Manuscript in the Cotton Library, marked Julius, 
f. 6. has tnejollomng superstitipns, practised in the 
Lordship qfGashorough, in Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

" Any one whistling after it is dark, or day- light is 
closed, must go thrice about the house by way of 
penance. How this whistling becomes criminal is not 
said. 

" When any one dietb, certain women sing a song 
to the dead body, reciting the journey the deceased 
must go. 

" They esteem it necessary to give, once in their 
lives, a pair of new shoes to a poor person; be- 
lieving that, after their decease, they shall be obliged 
to pass barefoot over a great space of ground, or heath, 
overgrown with thorns and furzes, unless, by such a 
gift, they have redeemed this obligation 5 in which case, 
when they come to the edge, of this heath, an old man 
will meet them, with the self-same pair of shoes they 
had given, by the help of which they will pass over 
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unhurt -, that is, provided the shoes have no holes in 
them ; a circumstance the fabricator of the tale forgot 
to stipulate. 

€f Between the towns of Aten and Newton, near the 
foot of Rosberrye Toppinge, there is a well, dedicated 
to St. Oswald. The neighbours have an opinion that a 
shirt, or shift, taken off a sick person, and thrown into 
that well, will show whether the person will recover or 
die 5 for if it floated, it denoted the recovery of the 
party^ if it sunk, there remained no hope of their life : 
and to reward the saint for his intelligence, they tear 
off a rag of the shirt, and leave it hanging on the briars 
thereabout." These wells, called rag- wells, were for- 
merly not uncommon. Something like them is men- 
tioned by Mr. Hanway, in his Travels in Persia, vol. i. 
p. 177-, where he says, " After ten days' journey we 
arrived at a desolate caravansera, where we found no- 
thing but water. I observed a tree covered with rags 
tied to the branches ; these were so many charms, which 
passengers coming from Ghilan, a province remarkable 
for agues, Had left there, in a fond expectation of leav- 
ing this disease also on the same spot.*' 

A WITCH. 

A Witch is almost universally a poor, decrepit, super- 
annuated, old woman $ who being in great distress, is 
tempted by a man clothed in a black coat or gown > % 
sometimes, as in Scotland, wearing also a bluish band 
and hand-cuffs, that is, a kind of turn-up linen sleeve. 
This man promises her, if she will sign a contract to 
become his, both soul and body, she shall want for 
nothing, and that he will revenge her upon all her 
enemies. The agreement being concluded, he gives her 
some trifling sura of money, from half-a-crown to four- 
pence, to bind the bargain) then cutting or pricking 
her finger, causes her to sign her name, or make a 
cross as her mark, with her blood, on a piece of parch* 
tnent : what is the form of these contracts is nowhere 
mentioned. In addition to this signature, in Scotland, 
the devil made the witches put one hand to the sole of 
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their foot, and the other to the crown of their head, 
thereby signifying they were entirely his. In making 
these bargains there is sometimes a great deal of hag- 
gling, as is instanced in the account of the negotiation 
between Oliver Cromwell and the devil, before the 
battle of Worcester, published in Echard's History of 
England. Before the devil quits his new recruit, he 
delivers to her an imp or familiar, and sometimes two 
or three $ they are of different shapes and forms, some 
resembling a cat or kitten, others a mole, a miller fly, 
or some other insect or animal ; these are to come at 
her call, to do such mischief as she shall direct them : 
at stated times of the day they suck her blood, through 
teats on different parts of her body: these on inspection 
appear red and raw. Feeding, suckling, or rewarding 
these imps, was by law declared felony. 

There are, it is held, three sorts of witches. The first 
can hurt, not help; these, from their diabolical qua- 
lities, are called Black Witches. The second sort can 
help, but not hurt 5 these are unhappy persons, who, 
for the power of curing diseases, finding stolen goods, 
and doing other acts of utility, for which they take 
money, become bond-slaves to the devil : they are at 
continual enmity with the Black Witches, insomuch 
that one or the other fall a sacrifice to their wicked 
arts 5 these are commonly styled White Witches. The 
third sort are those who can both help and hurt 5 and 
as they seem a sort of mixture between white and 
black, and wanting a name, may, without any great 
impropriety, be named Gray Witches. 

But to return to the common witch, which seems of 
the blatck sort ; we do not find, that, in consequence of 
her wicked compact, she enjoys much of the good things 
of this world, but still continues in abject penury. 
Sometimes, indeed, she, in company with others of 
her sisterhood, are carried through the air on brooms, 
spits, &c. to distant meetings, or sabbaths, of witches; 
but for this they must anoint themselves with a certain 
magical ointment, given them by the devil. 

At these meetings they have feastings, music, and 
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dancing; the devil himself sometimes condescending' 
to play on the pipe or cittern : and some of them have 
carnal copulation with him, the produce of which is 
toads and serpents : sometimes the devil, to oblige a 
male witch or wizard, of which there are some few, puts 
en the shape of a woman. Mr. Sinclair tells us, in his 
book intituled "The Invisible World,' 'that one William 
Barton, who, with his wife, was burnt in Scotland for 
witchcraft, confessed that he lay with the devil in the 
shape of a gentlewoman, and had fifteen pounds of him 
in good money; bnt this he again denied before his 
execution. His wife confessed that the devil went be- 
fore them to a dancing, in the shape of a dog, playing 
upon a pair of pipes ; and, coming down the hill back- 
again, he carried the candle in his bottom, under his 
tail, which played ey tvig i»ag, toig tnag: that, she said, 
was almost all the pleasure she ever had. Generally, 
before the assembly breaks up, they all have the honour 
of saluting Satan's posteriors, who, for that ceremony; 
usually appears under the figure of a he-goat, though, 
in Scotland, it was performed when he appeared under 
the human form. In their way to and from these meet-- 
ings> they sometimes sing or repeat certain barbarous 
worlds : in going, they use these words — tout> tout a 
tout, tout t ought, throughout and about; in returning; 
rentum tormentum. In Scotland it was confessed and 
deposed, that, at some of these meetings, the devil got 
up into the pulpit, and preached a sermon in a voice 
hough and gustie; and afterwards caused the witches to 
Open several graves, out of which they took part of the 
body, the joints of the fingers and toes, with some of 
the winding sheet : this was to prepare a powder for 
magical uses. 

It now and then happens that Satan, being out of 
humour, or for diversion, beats the witches black and 
blue, with the spits and brooms, the vehicles of their 
transportation, and plays them divers other unlucky 
tricks.- Any one repeating the name of God, instantly 
puts the whole, assembly to flight. Here likewise the 
devil distributes apples, dishes, spoons, or other trifles, 
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to those witches who desire to torment any particular' 
person ; these they present to them, and thereby obtain 
a power over them. 

When a witch wishes to destroy any one to whom 
she bears an ill-will, she and her sister witches make 
an image of wax, which, with many ceremonies, is bap- 
tized by the devil, and named after the person meant to 
£e injnred ; after wl}ich they stick thorns into it, and 
set it before a fire ; and, as the wax melts by the beat, 
bo the body of the person represented decays by sick- 
ness, with great torture, having the sensation of thorns 
stack into his or her flesh. 

On some occasions, witches content themselves with 
a less cruel revenge, and only oblige the objects of their 
anger to swallow pins, crooked nails, dirt, cinders, and 
trash of all sorts, which they invisibly convey to them, 
or send them by their imps. Frequently they show their 

Site by drying up cows, and killing oxen $ which hot 
ey have particular power to do, because, as the apostle 
says, " Doth God take care of my oxen?" 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
For any slight offence, they prevent butter from coming 
in the churn, or beer from working. 

Witches, in vexing persons, sometimes send a num- 
ber of evil spirits into them : these, as they (that in, 
the spirits) have informed several exorcists, are also of 
different ranks and degrees. In one Sarah Williams 
were these: Killico, Hob, and a third anonymous; 
Goronell Portorichio, Frateretto, Fliberdiggibbet, Ho- 
berdidance, Tocobatto, and Lusty Jolly Jenlrin, Poffe 
and Wrre, Lustie Dickie Cornerd Gappe, Nurre* MoUcen, 
Wilken, Helemodion, and Kellicocum. Besides these, 
there were in others, Captain Pippen, Captain Phiipot, 
Captain Maho, and Captain Soforce: these were ail 
leaders. There were also sometimes, with these Gap- 
tains, divers private spirits; as in a Mr. TVayfbrd 
there were, Hilco, Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and 
Lustie Huff Cap 5 all these may be found in a book in- 
tituled, " Egregious Popish Impostures," &c practised 
by Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, &c. published in 
1603, p. 49, 50. 
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One-Mother Samuel, the Witch of Warbois, had nine 
spirits that belonged to her and her family ; two of their 
names are forgotten, hat those of the other seven were, 
Plucky Hardname, Catch— -three of the name of Smack, 
who were cousins— »and one called Blew. These spirits 
used to converse freely with the children of Mr. Throg- 
morton, whose house they troubled. The following was 
a dialogue which passed between the eldest daughter, 
a girl of about seventeen, and one of the Smacks, whom 
she supposed in love with her. — S€ From whence come 
you, Mr- Smack, and what news do you bring ?" The 
spirit answered, that " he came from fighting." — " From 
fighting ! " said she ; " with whom I pray you ?" The spirit 
answered, " With Pluck." — « Where did you fight, I 
pray?" said she. The spirit answered, " In his old 
dame's back-house," — which is an old house standing 
in Mother Samuel's yard ; and they fought with great 
cowl staves this last night. — "And who got the mastery, 
I pray yon ?" says she. He answered, " that he broke 
Plnck's head."— Said she, "I would that he had broke 
your neck also." Saith the spirit, " is. that all the 
thanks I shall have for my labour ?"— " Why," saith 
she, • " do you look for thanks at my hand ? I would 
you were all hanged up, one against another, and dame 
and all, for you are all naught: but it is no matter," 
said she ; " I do not well to curse you, for God, I trust, 
will defend me from yon all." — So he departed, and 
bade fareweU.— Soon after, she sees Pluck coming with 
his head hanging down ; and he told her again of the 
battle, and how his head was broke. When he was 
gone, Catch, she said, came limping with a broken leg; 
and, after him, Blew brought his arm in a string : but 
they threatened that, when they should be well, they 
would join together, and be revenged of Smack. Next 
time that Smack came, she told him of their design ; 
bat he set them at light : he bragged that he could beat 
two of them himself, and his cousin Smack would be 
oo his side* 

I will not tire the reader with any more of this 
miserable nonsense; but what can we think of a court 
of judicature that ( would permit such stuff to be re- 
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peated before them as evidence? Nevertheless this, 
and such like, was deemed sufficient to condemn a man, 
his wife, and daughter, who were all executed. The old 
woman, it is said, confessed her guilt, bat it is likewise 
believed she was, at that time, from the vexation and 
experiments she had undergone by way of trial, ren- 
dered insane. 

Frequently witches, in vexing the parties troubled, 
were visible to them only ; and when they have struck 
at them with a knife, or other weapon, the witches have 
been found to have received a hurt in the part where 
their apparitions were struck. 

Scratching or pricking a witch, so as to draw blood 
of her, prevents her having any power over the person 
who does it, provided it is done before any spell has 
taken place; and it may be done by proxy for one's 
child, provided, at the time, it is said to be done on the 
child's account, or for its sake. 

Witches, perhaps for the sake of air and exercise, or 
to' vex 'the squire, justice, or parson of the village 
wherein they reside, often transform themselves into 
hares, and lead the hounds and huntsmen a long and 
fruitless chase : though this is sometimes attended with 
danger to themselves, as appears from the account of the 
trial of Julian Cox, published by Glanvil, wherein it was 
deposed by the huntsman, that, having chased a hare till 
it was fairly run down, he stepped before the hounds to 
take it up, when, to his great amazement, instead of a 
hare, he found old Julian breathless, and groveling on 
the earth, with her globes upwards; for so he termed 
her backside. 

There are various experiments and trials for dis- 
covering a witch. One, by weighing her against the 
church Bible, which, if she is guilty, will preponderate; 
another, by making her attempt to say the Lord's Prayer; 
this no witch is able to repeat entirely, but will omit 
some part or sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that all 
witches do not hesitate at the same place ; some leave 
out one part and some another. • - 

Teats, through which the imps suck, are indubitable 
marks of a witch : these, as has been before observed, 
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are always raw, and also insensible ; and, if squeezed, 
sometimes yield a drop of blood. 

A witch cannot weep more than three tears, and that 
only out of the left eye: this want of tears was, by the 
witch-finders, and even by some judges, considered as 
a very substantial proof of gnilt. * 

Swimming a witch, is another kind of popular ordeal 
generally practised : for this she must be stripped naked, 
and cross-bound, the right thumb to the left toe, and 
the left thumb to the right toe ; thus prepared, she is 
thrown into a pond or river, in which, if guilty, she can- 
not sink ; for having, by her compact with the devil, 
renounced the benefit of the water of baptism, that 
element, in its turn, renounces her, and refuses to re-; 
ceive her into its bosom. 

Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others by fire; the 
first by burning the thatch of the house of the sus- 
pected witch ; the other burning any animal supposed 
to be bewitched by her, as a hog or ox; these, it was 
held, would force a witch to confess. 

The trial by the stool was another method used for 
the discovery of witches ; it was thus managed ; having 
taken the suspected witch, she is placed in the middle 
of a room, upon a stool or table, cross-legged, or in 
some other uneasy posture; to which if she submits not, 
she is then bound with cords; there is she watched, and 
kept without meat or sleepfor the space of twenty-four 
hours, (for, they say, within that time they shall see 
her imp come and suck). A little hole is likewise made 
in the door, for imps to come in at ; and lest it should 
come in some less discernible shape, they that watch 
are taught to be ever and anon sweeping the room, 
and if they see any spiders or flies, to kill them ; 
and if they cannot kill them, then they may be sure they 
are imps. 

If witches, under examination or torture, will not 
confess, all their apparel must be changed, and every 
hair of their body shaven off with a sharp razor, lest 
they secrete magical charms to prevent their confessing. 
Witches are most apt to confess on Fridays. 

In England, witchcraft has been chiefly confined to 
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women $ the reason assigned is, that the devil having 
experienced, in the temptation of Eve, the facility with 
which that sex are led astray— and also found, that 
when once they deviate from the paths of virtue they 
become more wicked than men— he therefore makes his 
attacks on them in preference to the other sex. 

Not only women, bnt even little children, have been 
convicted of witchcraft in Sweden, as may be seen in 
the account printed in Glanvil. 

Some hair, the parings of the nails, and mine, of any 
person bewitched— or, as the term is, labouring under an 
evil tongue— being pat into a stone bottle, with crooked 
nails, corked close, and tied down with wire, and hung 
up the chimney, will cause the witch to suffer the most 
acute torments imaginable/ till the bottle is uncorked, 
and the mixture dispersed; insomuch that they will even 
risk a detection, by coming to the house and attempting 
to poll down the bottle. 

On meeting a supposed witch, it is advisable to take 
the wall of her in a town or street, and the right hand 
of her in a lane or field; and, whilst passing her, 
to clench both hands, doubling the thumbs beneath the 
' fingers 5 this will prevent her having a power to injure 
the person so doing at that time. It is well to salute a 
witch with civil words on meeting her, before she 
speaks. But no presents of apples, eggs, or any other 
thing, should be received from her on any account. 

Some persons, born at particular times, and under 
certain combinations of the planets, have the power of 
distinguishing witches at first sight. One of these per- 
sons, named Matthew Hopkins, of Manningtree, in 
Essex, with a John Stern, and a woman in their com* 
pany, were, in 1 644, permitted to go round, from town 
to town, through most parts of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Huntingdonshire, with a sort of commission to dis- 
cover witches i nay, it is said, were paid twenty shil- 
lings for each town they visited. Many persons were 
pitched upon by them, and, through their means, con- 
victed: till at length some gentlemen, out of in- 
dignation at Hopkins' barbarity, tied him in the man* 
ner he had bound others, that is, thumbs and toes to* 
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gether; in which state, being put into the water, he 
swam. This cleared the country of them. 

The following statute, enacted the 1st of King 
James I. will show that the belief of most of the 
articles here related was not confined to the populace 5 
nor was it repealed till the 9th year of the reign of King 
George I. 

" Any one that shall use, practice, or exercise any 
invocation or conjuration of any evill or wicked spirit, 
or consult, covenant with, entertain or employ, feede or 
reward, any evill or wicked spirit, to or for any intent . 
or purpose j or take up any dead man, woman, or child, 
out of his, her, or their grave, or any other place where 
the dead body resteth, or the skin, bone, or other 
part of any dead person, to be employed or used in any 
manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charme, or enchant- 
ment 3 or shall use, practice, or exercise any witch* 
craft, enchantment, charme, or sorcery, whereby any 
person shall be killed, - destroyed, wasted, consumed, 
pined, or lamed, in his or her body, or any part thereof, 
such offenders, duly and lawfully convicted and at* 
tainted, shall suffer dearth. 

" If any person shall take upon him, by witchcraft, 
enchantment, charme, or sorcery, to tell or declare in 
what place any treasure of gold or silver should or 
might be found or had in the earth, or other secret 
places, or where goods or things lost or stolen should 
be found or become $ or to the intent to provoke any 
person to unlawful love 5 or whereby any cattell or 
goods of any person shall be destroyed, wasted, or 
impaired 5 or to destroy or hurt any person in his or her. 
body, though the same be not effected, &c. a yeare's im- 
prisonment and pillory, &c. and the second conviction 
death." 

A GHOST. 

A Ghost is supposed to be the spirit of a person de- 
ceased; who is either commissioned to return for some 
especial errand, such as the discovery of a murder, to 
rprocure restitution of lands or money unjustly with- 
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held from an orphan or widow— or having committed 
some injustice whilst living, cannot rest till that is re- 
dressed. Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisiting 
this world is, to inform their heir in what secret 
place, or private drawer in an old trunk, they had 
hidden the title-deeds of their estate -, or where, in 
troublesome times, they buried their money or plate. 
Some ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies have 
been secretly buried, cannot be at ease till their bones- 
have been taken up, and deposited in consecrated 
ground, with all the rites of Christian burial. This 
idea is the remains of a very old piece of heathen su- 
perstition. The ancients believed that Charon was not 
permitted to ferry over the ghosts of unburied per- 
sons, but that they wandered up and down the banks 
of the river Styx for a hundred years, after which 
they were admitted to a passage. This is mentioned 
by Virgil : 

Hsc omnia, quam cernu, inops inhumataque turba est : 
Portitor ille, Charon ; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta, 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quienmt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque haec lktora circum : 
Turn, demum admissi, stagna exoptata revisunt. 

Sometimes ghosts appear in consequence of an agree- 
ment made, whilst living, with some particular friend, 
that he who first died should appear to the survivor. 

Glanvil tells us of the ghost of a person who had 
lived but a disorderly kind of life, for which it was 
condemned to wander up. and down the earth, in the 
company of evil spirits, till the day of judgment. 

In most of the relations of ghosts, they are sup* 
posed to be mere aerial beings, without substance, and 
that they can pass through walls and other solid bodies 
at pleasure. A particular instance of this is given, in 
Relation the 27th, in GlanviFs Collection, where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the bishop of Down and 
Connor, was for along time haunted by the apparition of 
an old woman, whom he was by a Secret impulse ob- 
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liged to follow whenever she appeared ; which, he says, 
he did for a considerable time, even if in bed with his 
wife : and because his wife could not hold him in his bed, 
she would go too, and walk after him till day, though she 
saw nothing ; but his little dog was so well acquainted 
with the apparition, that he would follow it as well as 
his master. If a tree stood in her walk, he observed her 
always to go through it. — Notwithstanding this seeming 
immateriality, this very ghost was not without some 
substance, for, having performed her errand, she desired 
Hunter to lift her from the ground $ in doing of which, 
he says, she felt just like a bag of feathers. We some- 
times also read of ghosts striking violent blows; and 
that, if not made way for, they overturn all impedi- 
ments, like a furious whirlwind. Glanvil mentions 
an instance of this, in Relation 1 7th, of a Dutch lieu- 
tenant, who had the faculty of seeing ghosts ; and who, 
being prevented making way for one which he men- 
tioned to some friends as coming towards them, was, 
with his companions, violently thrown down, and sorely 
bruised. We further learn, by Relation 16th, that the 
hand of a ghost is " as cold as a clod.'* 

The usual time at which ghosts make their appear- 
ance is midnight, and seldom before it is dark ; though 
some audacious spirits have been said to appear even 
by daylight j but of this there are few instances, and 
those mostly ghosts who have been laid, perhaps in the 
Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whose times 
of confinement were expired : these, like felons con- 
fined to the lighters, are said to return more trouble- 
some and daring than before. No ghosts can appear on 
Christmas-eve j this Shakspeare has put into the mouth 
of one of his characters in Hamlet. 

Ghosts commonly appear in the same dress they 
usually wore whilst living, though they are sometimes 
clothed all in white ; but that is chiefly the church- 
yard ghosts, who have no particular business, but seem 
to appear pro bono publico, or to scare drunken rustics 
from tumbling over their graves. 

I cannot learn that ghosts carry tapers in their hands, 
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as they are sometimes depicted, though the room in 
which they appear, if without fire or candle, is fre- 
quently said to be as light as day. Dragging chains 
is not the fashion of English ghosts, chains and 
black vestments being chiefly the accoutrements of 
foreign spectres, seen in arbitrary governments : dead 
or alive, English spirits are free. One instance, how- 
ever, of an English ghost dressed in black is found 
in the celebrated ballad of William and Margaret, in 
the following lines : — 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
That held her sable shroud. 

This, however, may be considered as a poetical licence, 
used m all likelihood for the sake of the opposition of 
lily to sable. 

If, during the time of an apparition, there is a lighted 
candle in the room, it will burn extremely blue : this is 
so universally acknowledged, that many eminent phi- 
losophers have busied themselves in accounting for it, 
without once doubting the truth of the fact. Dogs too 
have the faculty of seeing spirits, as instanced in David 
Hunter's relation, above quoted $ but in that case they 
usually show signs- of terror, by whining and creeping 
to their master for protection : and it is generally sup- 
posed that they often see things of this nature when 
their owner cannot; there being some persons, par- 
ticularly those born of a Christmas-eYe, who cannot 
see spirits. 

The coming of a spirit is announced some time before 
its appearance by a variety of loud and dreadful noises 5 
sometimes rattling in the old hall like a coach and six, 
and rumbling up and down the staircase like the 
trundling of bowls or cannon-balls. At length the door 
Hies open, and the spectre stalks slowly up to the bed's 
foot, and opening the curtains, looks steadfastly at the 
person in bed by whom it is seen 5 a ghost being very 
rarely visible to more than one person, although there 
are several in company. It is here necessary to observe, 
that it has been universally found by experience, as well 
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as affirmed by divers apparitions themselves, that a 
ghost has not the power to speak till it has been first 
spoken to ; so that, notwithstanding the urgency of the 
business on which it may come, every thing most stand 
still till the person visited can find sufficient courage to 
speak to it j an event that sometimes does not take 
place for many years. It has not been found that female 
ghosts are more loquacious than those -of the male 
sex, both being equally restrained by this law. 

The mode of addressing a ghost is by commanding 
it, in the name of - the Three Persons of the Trinity, to 
tell you who it is, and what is its business : this it may 
be necessary to repeat three times ; after which it will, 
in a low and hollow voice/ declare its satisfaction at 
being spoken to, and desire the party addressing it not 
to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. This being 
promised, it commonly enters into its narrative, which 
being completed, and its request or 'commands given, 
with injunctions that they be immediately executed, it 
vanishes away, frequently in a flash of light ; in which 
case, some ghosts have been so considerate as to desire 
the party to whom they appeared to shut their eyes : 
* sometimes its departure is attended with delightful 
music. During the narration of its business, a ghost 
must by no means be interrupted by questions of any 
kind ; so doing is extremely dangerous : if any doubts 
arise, they must be stated after the spirit has done its 
tale. Questions respecting its state, or the state of 
any of their former acquaintance, are offensive, and not 
often answered, spirits, perhaps, being restrained from 
divulging the secrets of their prison-house. Occasionally 
spirits will even condescend to talk on common occur- 
rences, as is instanced by Gl anvil, in the apparition of 
major George Sydenham to captain William Dyke, Re- 
lation 10th, wherein the major reproved the captain for 
suffering a sword he had given him to grow rusty; 
saying, " Captain, captain, this sword did not use to 
be kept after this manner when it was mine. 1 * This at- 
tention to the state of arms' was a remnant of the 
major's professional duty when living. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that ghosts do not go about 
their business like the persons of this world. In cases of 
murder, a ghost, instead of going to the next justice of 
the peace, and laying its information, or to the nearest 
relation of the person murdered, appears to some 
poor labourer who knows none of the parties, draws 
the curtains of some decrepit nurse or alms-woman, 
or hovers about the place where the body is de- 
posited. The same circuitous mode is pursued with 
respect to redressing injured orphans or widows ; when 
it seems as if the shortest and most certain way would' 
be, to go to the person guilty of the injustice, and haunt 
him continually till he were terrified into a restitution. 
Nor are the pointing out lo*st writings generally ma- 
naged in a more summary way; the ghost commonly 
applying to a third person, ignorant of the whole 
affair, and a stranger to all concerned. — But it is pre- 
sumptuous to scrutinize too far into these matters: 
ghosts have, undoubtedly, forms and customs peculiar 
to themselves. 

If, after the first appearance, the persons employed 
neglect or are prevented from performing the message 
or business committed to their management, the ghost 
appears continually to them; at first with a discon- 
tented, next an r angry, and at length with a furious 
countenance, threatening to tear them to pieces if the 
matter is not forthwith executed; sometimes terrifying 
them, as in Glanvil's Relation 26th, by appearing in 
many formidable shapes, and sometimes even striking 
them a violent blow. — Of blows given by ghosts there 
are many instances, and some wherein they have been 
followed with an incurable lameness. 

It should have been observed, that ghosts, in de- 
livering their commissions, in order to ensure belief, 
communicate to the persons employed some secret, 
known only to the parties concerned and themselves, 
the relation of which always produces the effect in- 
tended. The business being completed, ghosts appear 
with a cheerful countenance, saying they shall now 
be at rest, and will never more disturb any one ; and, 
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thanking their agents, by way of reward communicate 
to them something relative to themselves, which they 
will never reveal. 

Sometimes ghosts appear, and disturb a house, without 
deigning to give any reason for so doing: with these, 
the shortest and only way is to exorcise and eject 
them 5 or, as the vulgar term is, lay them. For this 
purpose there must be two or three clergymen, and 
the ceremony must be performed in Latin 5 a language 
that strikes the most audacious ghost with terror. A 
ghost may be laid for any term less than a hundred 
years, and in any place or body, full or empty $ as, a 
solid oak — the pommel of a sword — a barrel of beer; if 
a yeoman or simple gentleman— or a pipe of wine, if 
an esquire or a justice. But of all places the most 
common, and what a ghost least likes, is the Red Sea ; 
it being related, in many instances, that ghosts have 
most earnestly besought the exorcists not to confine 
them in that place. It is nevertheless considered as 
an indisputable fact, that there are an infinite num- 
ber laid there, perhaps from its being a safer prison 
than any other nearer at hand 5 for neither history nor 
tradition gives us any instance of ghosts escaping 
or returning from this kind of transportation before 
their time. 

Having thus given the most striking outlines of the 
popular superstitions respecting ghosts, I shall next 
treat of another species of human apparition, which, 
though it something resembles it, does not come under 
the description of a ghost. These are the exact figures 
and resemblances of persons then living, often seen, not 
only by their friends at a distance, but many times by 
themselves; of which there are several instances in. 
Aubrey's Miscellanies : one, of Sir Richard Napier, a 
physician of London, who, being on the road from Bed- 
fordshire to visit a friend in Berkshire, saw at an inn his 
own apparition lying on the bed as a dead corpse : he 
nevertheless went forward, and died in a short . time : 
another, of lady Diana Rich, daughter of the earl of 
Holland, who met her own apparition walking in a gar- 
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den at Kensington, and died a month after of the small- 
pox. These apparitions are called Fetches, and, in 
Cumberland, Swarths ; they most commonly appear to 
distant friends and relations, at the very instant pre- 
ceding the death of the person whose figure they put 
on. Sometimes, as in the instances above-mentioned, 
there is a greater interval between the appearance and 
death. 



SKETGH OF A TRADITION* 

" His soul was wild, impetuous, and uncontrollable. 
He had a keen perception of the faults and vices of 
others, without the power of correcting his own $ alike 
sensible of the nobility and of the darkness of his 
moral constitution, although unable to cultivate the one 
to the exclusion of the other. 

" In extreme youth, he led a lonely and secluded life 
in the solitude of a Swiss valley, in company with an 
only brother, some years older than himself, and a 
young female relative, who had been educated along 
with them from her birth. They lived under the care 
of an aged uncle, the guardian of those extensive do- 
mains which the brothers were destined jointly to 
inherit. 

" A peculiar melancholy, cherished and increased by 
the utter seclusion of that sublime region, had, during 
the period of their infancy, preyed upon the mind of 
their father, and finally produced the most dreadful 
result. The fear of a similar tendency in the minds of 
the brothers induced their protector to remove them, 
at an early age, from the solitude of their native 
country. The elder was sent to a German university, 
and the younger completed his education in one of the 
Italian schools. 

• This appeals to have famished the ground-work of Lord Byron's 
" Manfred." 
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" After the lapse of many years, the old guardian 
died, and the elder of the brothers returned to his native 
valley: he there formed an attachment to the lady with 
'Whom he had passed his infancy ; and she, after some 
fearful forebodings, which were unfortunately silenced 
by the voice of duty and of gratitude, accepted of his 
love, and became his wife. 

" In the meantime, the younger brother had left 
Italy, and travelled over the greater part of Europe. 
He mingled with the world, and gave full scope to every 
impulse of his feelings. But that world, with the ex- 
ception of certain hours of boisterous passion and 
excitement, afforded him little pleasure, and made no 
lasting impression upon his heart. His greatest joy 
was in the wildest impulses of the imagination. 

e< His spirit, though mighty and unbounded, from his 
early habits and education naturally tended to repose ; he 
thought with delight on the sun rising among the Alpine 
snows, or gilding the peaks of the rugged hills with ids 
evening rays. But within him he felt a fire burning for • 
ever, and which the snows of his native mountains 
could not quench. He feared that he was alone in the 
world, and that no being, kindred to his own, bad been 
created ; but in his soul there was an image of angelic 
perfection, which he believed existed not on earth, but 
without which he knew he could not be happy. De- 
spairing to find it in populous cities, he retired to his 
paternal domain. On again entering upon the scenes of 
his infancy, many new arid singular feelings were ex- 
perienced, — he is enchanted with the surpassing beauty , 
of the scenery, and wonders that he should have 
rambled so long and so far from it. The noise and the 
bustle of the world were immediately forgotten on con- 
templating — 

4 The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely bills/ 

" A light, as it were, broke around him, and exhi- 
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bited a strange and momentary gleam of joy and of misery 
mingled together. He entered the dwelling of his in- 
fancy with delight, aud met his, brother with emotion. 
But his dark and troubled eye betokened a fearful 
change, when he beheld the other playmate of his in- 
fancy. Though beautiful as the imagination could con- 
ceive, she appeared otherwise than he expected. Her 
form and face were associated with some of his wildest 
reveries, — his feelings of affection were united with 
many undennable sensations, — he felt as if she was not 
the wife of his brother, although he knew her to be so, 
and his soul sickened at the thought. 

" He passed the night in a feverish state of joy and 
horror. From the window of a lonely tower he beheld 
the moon shining amid the bright blue of an alpine 
sky, and diffusing a calm and beautiful light on the 
silvery snow. The eagle pwl uttered her long and 
plaintive note from the castellated summits which 
overhung the valley, and the feet of the wild chamois 
were heard rebounding from the neighbouring rocks : 
these accorded with the gentler feelings of his mind ; 
but the strong spirit which so frequently overcame him 
listened with intense delight to the dreadful roar of an 
immense torrent, which was precipitated from the 
summit of an adjoining cliff among broken rocks 
and pines, overturned and up-rooted, or to the still 
mightier voice of the avalanche, suddenly descending 
with the accumulated snows of a hundred years. 

" In the morning he met the object of his unhappy 
passion. Her eyes were dim with tears, and a cloud 
of sorrow had darkened the light of her lovely counte- 
nance. 

" For some time there was a mutual constraint in 
theinwmner, which both were afraid to acknowledge, 
and neither was able to dispel. Even the uncontrollable 
spirit of the wanderer was oppressed and overcome, and 
he wished he had never returned to the dwelling of his 
ancestors. The lady was equally aware of the awful 
peril of their situation, and without the knowledge of 
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her husband, she prepared to depart from the castle, 
and. take the veil in a convent situated in a neigh- 
bouring valley. 

" With this resolution she departed on the following 
morning ; but in crossing an alpine pass, which con- 
ducted by a nearer route to the adjoining valley, she 
was enveloped in mists and vapour, and lost all know- 
ledge of the surrounding country. The clouds closed in 
around her, and a tremendous thunder-storm took place 
in the valley beneath. She wandered about for some 
time, in hopes of gaining a glimpse, through the clouds, 
of some accustomed object to direct her steps, till 
exhausted by fatigue and fear, she reclined upon a dark 
rock, in the crevices of which, though it was now the 
heat of summer, there were many patches of snow. 
There she sat, in a state of feverish delirium, till a gentle 
air dispelled the dense vapour from before her feet, and 
discovered an enormous chasm, down which she must 
have fallen, if she had taken another step. While 
breathing a silent prayer to heaven for this providential, 
escape, strange sounds were heard, as of some dis- 
embodied voice floating among the clouds. Suddenly 
• she perceived, within a few paces, the figure of the 
wanderer tossing his arms in the air, his eye inflamed, 
and his general aspect, wild and distracted — he then 
appeared meditating a deed of sin, — she rushed to- 
wards him, and, clasping him in her arms, dragged him 
backwards, just as he was about to precipitate himself 
into the gulf below. 

" Overcome by bodily fatigue, and agitation of mind, 
they remained for some time in a state of insensibility. 
The brother first revived from his stupor ; and finding her 
whose image was pictured in his soul lying by his side, 
with her arms resting upon his shoulder, he believed 
for a moment that he must have executed the dreadful 
deed he had meditated, and had awakened in heaven. 
The gentle form of the lady was again reanimated, and 
slowly she opened her beautiful eyes. She questioned 
him regarding the purpose of his visit to that desolate 
spot — a full explanation took place of their mutual 

yol. i. p ' 
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sensations, and they confessed the passion which con- 
sumed them. 

t€ The snn was now high in heaven — the clouds of the 
morning had ascended to the loftiest Alps — and the mists, 

* into their airy elements resolved, were gone.' As the 
god of day advanced, dark valleys were suddenly illu- 
minated, and lovely lakes brightened like mirrors among 
the hills — their waters sparkling with the fresh breeze 
of the morning. The most beautiful clouds were sailing 
in the air — some breaking on the mountain tops, and 
others resting on the sombre pines, or slumbering on 
the surface of the unilluminated valleys. The shrill 
whistle of the marmot was no longer heard, and the 
chamois had bounded to its inaccessible retreat. The 
vast range of the neighbouring Alps was next distinctly 
visible, and presented to the eyes of the beholders 

* glory beyond all glory ever seen/ 

" In the mean time a change had taken place in the 
i feelings of the mountain pair, which was powerfully 
•. strengthened by the glad face of nature. The glorious 
hues of earth and sky seemed indeed to sanction and 
rejoice in their mutual happiness. The darker spirit 
of the brother had now fearfully overcome him. The 
di earning predictions of his most imaginative years ap- 
peared realized in their fullest extent, and the voice of 
-prudence and of nature was inaudible amidst the in- 
toxication of his joy. The object of his affection rested 
in his arms in a state of listless happiness, listening 
with enchanted ear to his wild and impassioned elo- 
quence, and careless of all other sight or sound. 

"She, too, had renounced her morning vows, * and 
the convent was unthought of and forgotten. Crossing 
the mountains by wild and unfrequented paths, they 
took up their abode in a deserted cottage, formerly fre- 
quented by goat-herds and the hunters of the roe. On 
looking down, for the last time, from the mountain top, 
on that delightful valley in which she had so long lived 
in innocence and peace, the lady thought of her de- 
parted mother, and her heart would have died within 
her, but the wild glee of the brother again rendered her 
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insensible to all other sensations, and she yielded to 
the sway of her fatal passion. 

" There they lived, secluded from the world, and 
supported even through evil by the intensity of their 
passion for each other. The turbulent spirit of the 
brother was at rest — he had found a being endowed 
with virtues like his own, and, as he thought, desti- 
tute of all his vices. The day-dreams of his fancy had 
been realized, and all that he had imagined of beauty, or 
affection, was embodied in that form which he could 
call his own. 

" On the morning of her departure the dreadful truth 
burst upon the mind of her wretched husband. From 
the first arrival of the dark-eyed stranger, a gloomy 
vision of future sorrow had haunted him by day and by 
night. Despair and misery now made him their victim, 
and that awful malady which he inherited from his 
ancestors was the immediate consequence. He was 
seen, for the last time, ' among some stupendous cliffs 
Which overhung the river, and his hat and cloak were 
found by the chamois hunters at the foot of an ancient 
pine. 

" Soon, too, was the guilty joy of the survivors to 
terminate. The gentle lady, even in felicity, felt a load 
upon her heart. Her spirit had burned too ardently, 
and she knew it must, ere long, be extinguished. Day 
after day the lily of her cheek encroached upon the 
rose, till at last she assumed a monumental paleness, 
unrelieved save by a transient and hectic glow. Her 
angelic form wasted away, »nd soon the flower of the 
valley was no more. 

" The, soul of the brother was dark, dreadfully dark, 
but his body wasted not, and his spirit caroused with 
more fearful strength. ' The sounding cataract haunted 
him like a passion.' He was again alone in the world, 
and his mind endowed with more dreadful energies* 
His wild eye sparkled with unnatural light, and his 
raven hair hung heavy on his burning temples. He 
wandered among the forests and the mountains, and 
rarely entered his once-beloved dwelling, from the win- 
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dows of which he had so often beheld the sua sinking in 
a sea of crimson glory. • 

" He was found dead in that same pass in which he 
had met his sister among the mountains ; his body bore 
no marks of external violence, but his countenance was 
convulsed by bitter insanity." — Blackwood's Magazine. 



THE DYING WORDS OF ELIZABETH WEMJNGTON, 

An unfortunate tooman tvho tvas found under a hay- 
rick, in a field near the great north road betxveen Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 

It was in one of the bitter nights during the severe 
winter of the year seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 
that the passengers of a stage-coach travelling to .the 
north, were alarmed by groans which seemed to pro- 
ceed from a field adjoining to the road. 

The coachman could not be prevailed on to stop till 
he reached the top of a hill, which he was at the moment 
ascending ; he then agreed that if something was given 
him to drink, he would wait while they went to see from 
whence the groans proceeded. 

The travellers immediately alighted, and the guard, 
taking one of the coach lamps in his hand, walked 
back with, them into the field j their search for some 
time was vain, but approaching a hay-rick at which 
cattle were feeding, a groan more feebly uttered again 
was heard: following the sound, they were at once 
interested and distressed by the object presented to 
their view. 

Lying at length under shelter of the rick, in a dark 
and dismal night, apparently exhausted by hunger, 
fatigue, and cold, thinly clothed, with a form and 
countenance which had once been pleasing, they dis- 
covered a female, almost frozen to death. 

After gently raising her head, and rubbing her clay- 
cold limbs till a little warmth was perceived, they con- 
veyed down her throat, with some difficulty, a" small 
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quantity of cordial, from a pocket case of one of the 
company. 

Some faint signs of life at length appearing, en- 
couraged them to persevere in their humane work $ 
they then wrapped her in a great coat, and carried 
her to .the coach, in which, having previously agreed to 
pay the fare, they were permitted to place her. 

As the poor creature recovered, the change of situa- 
tion was -explained to her, when she thanked her de- 
liverers for their kind offices, but, attempting to speak 
further, fainted away. 

The motion of a heavy coach was too much for her 
weak condition, and the benevolent persons to whom * 
Providence had assigned her, determined to set her 
down at the first public-house they passed, and to direct 
that proper care should be taken. 

It was not long before they stopped to change horses, 
and leave some of the passengers. The mistress of the 
house was called, who readily assisted in rendering every 
service in her power ; but notwithstanding all their en- 
deavours, they clearly saw that the hand of death was 
on the unfortunate stranger. 

Convinced also by her own feelings of the approach 
of that awful moment, which we all dread, though so 
few of us prepare to meet it, she earnestly entreated 
that a minister of the gospel might be sent for without 
delay. 

The clergyman of the parish soon arrived. After ex- 
amining the state of her soul, he opened to her the trea- 
sures of everlasting) life, as contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and poured on her wounded spirit the precious 
balm of comfort and condolence. He joined with her 
in prayer and supplication, and she received at his 
hands the restorative sacramental cup, of hope grounded 
on repentance, and mercy through an interceding Re- 
deemer.. 

Though her mind was composed, her strength failed, 
and the fainting fits returned $ but proper medicines 
being given by an apothecary of the village, after ■ a 
short repose, she seemed a little better, and was very 
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anxious to say something to the company collected in 
the chamber ; conscious, that if the present opportunity 
was lost, her lips, in a short time, would be for ever 
closed. 

Desiring her benefactors to draw nearer the bed, 
she addressed them in the following words, as well as 
her weak state permitted, and soon after resigned faei 
breath: 

u The kindness I have experienced at your hands it 
is not in my power, but I hope the Almighty will repay. 
You must naturally be desirous to know something of a 
forlorn wretch, in whose behalf you have s& warmly 
interested yourselves, and whom, in the unjustifiable 
anguish of despair, I was tempted to consider as 
deserted by God and man ; but the worthy minister has 
convinced me that ours is a God of mercy, and the 
treatment I have experienced from you also proves that, 
although this is a wicked world, there are many 
worthy characters, who imitate their Creator in this 
glorious attribute. 

u I was born of poor but honest parents in a northern 
county : myself and an elder sister were the whole of 
their family. My father did not repine at that state of 
life in which Providence had placed him, when after 
providing for the wants of the day, by labour, he retired 
to his fire-side in the evening, and found his wife and 
children clean and contented. 

" I was caressed from my infancy by a widow lady 
who lived retired in our parish, on a, small income, 
having seen better days. As I grew up, her regard for 
me increased : she taught me to read and write, and im- 
pressed early on my mind religious principles. 

" Though my understanding was improved, and my 
ideas enlarged beyond what falls to the lot of most 
young women of my condition, I cannot help imputing 
to my acquaintance with this excellent woman the mis- 
fortunes of my future life. I spent the greatest part of 
the day with her, and whilst my sister was assisting my 
mother in the work of the house, and qualifying herself 
to perform the duties of a mother and a wife, I was 
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poring over every book I could borrow, reading to my 
benefactress, or sitting down to ornamental needle- 
work, but wholly ignorant of, and unable to mend my 
father's stockings, dress his dinner, or clean the house. 

" I should not do justice to my mother, if I omitted 
acknowledging that she saw and reproved my conduct : 
she insisted that a sedentary genteel life was not pro- 
per for a girl with my humble prospects, and that to be 
fine-fingered, as she used to call it, was not calculated 
for poor people, particularly those who mean to live 
honest. I felt the truth of what she said, but had not 
the resolution to diminish the enjoyments of the present 
hour, by providing for circumstances in which I hoped 
never to be placed. 

" When I was sixjbeen years of age, my valuable 
friend died; my sister, soon after, was married to a 
farmer, to whom she makes a good and useful wife, 
and I had no companions but my father and mother 5 
for I looked down with secret contempt on the young 
men and women of the village. 

" My parents saw with concern that I was not qua- 
lined to go through the drudgery of a cottage. I lost my> 
appetite and spirits ; they frequently found me in tears j 
it was the struggle of pride and vanity rebelling against, 
the duties imposed on me by Providence. 

" After consulting with a distant relation, a shop^ 
keeper in a neighbouring town, who was for every 
body's trying their luck in London, his opinion pre- 
vailed, and 1 was conveyed to town in a road waggon, 
resolving to better myself, as it is called, and if possible 
get an easy genteel place, with little work and high 
wages. Thus pride and laziness were my ruin. 

" I soon got into a creditable family in the city, where 
I had an opportunity of qualifying myself for a better 
place, as my mistress was kind and indulgent; but 
the constant toil of a house, where only myself and a 
shop-boy were kept, did not suit a person used to an 
indolent life. I contrasted the dark back-kitchen, and 
dirty drudgery of my present situation, with my plea- 
sant walks, my books, my plain work, and easy life in 
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the country. Awkwardness increased my difficulties, 
and I was severely mortified by the mother of my mis- 
tress, who sometimes visited her : she wondered how a 
girl at my age could have spent her time, not to know 
the common work of a house. ' 

" Having occasion for a few common articles of dress, 
I was directed to one of those gossiping shopkeepers 
who infest most neighbourhoods, the confidants of ser- 
vants, and difiusers of scandal, who attend to and know 
more of other people's business than their own. She 
listened to my complaints, and enticed me to spend my 
money. After hearing much of charming places at the 
other end of the town, I left her, resolved to take the 
first opportunity of leaving my mistress, as the work 
was too much, and the situation in a vulgar part of the 
town. 

" I soon received a message from my officious new 
acquaintance, that she had procured an excellent situa- 
tion for me, but that I must go without delay ; and 
as to a character, if I would make her a present, she 
would give me one herself. Her reason for prevailing'on 
me to go away without giving warning will soon be 
known 3 but I have been sufficiently punished for this 
breach of agreement. 

" I took an opportunity of retreating with my things 
the following evening, and was introduced to a fine- 
dressed lady, with a carriage waiting at the door. After 
the general questions we agreed, and I was conveyed, 
with my box, to a large house in the neighbourhood of 
St. James's. 

"The splendour of her equipage, and the tawdry 
finery of the furniture, dazzled my eyes. I was told 
that my chief business would be to wait on my mistress 
in her own room, and work at my needle « I remember 
that the pride and haughtiness of my heart were highly 
gratified, when I was informed that I need not wear 
a coloured apron, must always appear neatly dressed, 
and that, if I did not stand in my own light, her place 
would be profitable as well as pleasant to me. 

" My happy N days were of short continuance : I did 
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not discover, till it was too late, that I was taken in a 
snare, that I was in a house of the most infamous de- 
scription, a reproach to the nobility and gentry, who 
suffer many of them almost to elbow them in their 
magnificent abodes. 

• " The woman who engaged me under false pre- 
tences, but for the most abominable purposes, is a 
wretch well known in the parish of St. James's, re- 
markable for staring eyes, a thundering voice, and face 
of brass i the seducer and ruiner of hundreds of her sex, 
whom she afterwards turns loose on the town, polluted 
and pennyless. I hope God Almighty will give her 
grace to repent of her monstrous crimes, or dreadful 
must be her punishment hereafter. 
■ " Had I been at all acquainted with town manners, 
I must have perceived the odious nature of my mistress's 
employ, from the lateness of her hours, and the com- 
pany she kept ; in bed the greatest part of the day, 
and the house in an uproar during the whole of the 
night : but London was a new world to me, and I had 
heard that it was common for ladies and gentlemen to 
turn night into day. 

.. " The first alarm I received was from certain unwar- 
rantable liberties tafcen with me by an hoary veteran, a 
constant visitor of my mistress, a well-known character, 
remarkable for bis fondness of a new face. I left deep 
marks of my resentment on his countenance, which con- 
fined him td his room several weeks, under a pretence 
of the St. Anthony's fire. On mentioning the circum- 
stance to my mistress, she smiled and told me, I must 
not be- ill-natured, for that it would spoil my fortune. 
I replied firmly that I would not submit to such treat- 
ment, and that I would quit her house the moment day- 
light appeared, for it was already midnight. 
, " But she took effectual means to prevent the execu- 
tion of my purpose. Watching an opportunity, she sent 
me up stairs on some trifling errand whilst I was taking 
a little refreshment, and conveyed certain drops into 
what I was going to drink. I swallowed them without. 

p5 
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suspicion, and, finding myself remarkably heavy, sooii 
retired to rest. 

"From a deep, a deaths-like sleep, I awoke, and 
found myself undone. A cowardly villain, introduced by 
that perfidious and detestable monster ****•»*, whose 
attempts I would have set at defiance with my senses 
and strength about me, took advantage of a state 
against which neither virtue nor prudence can guard. 

" He attempted to pacify me with gold, and declared 
that he would make a handsome settlement on me the 
next morning. I rejected his offers with contempt*, I 
drove him from my presence with abhorrence, 

"The savage in a female shape soon came in with 
triumphant malignity in her eye, thinking she could 
now bring me to her own infamous terms. She begun 
by observing, that hands like mine were never made 
for hard work; that I might live like a fine lady—— 
I interrupted her by throwing up the sash, and raising 
my voice to a pitch which alarmed her (for wicked- 
ness makes cowards of us all), told her, that if I was 
not suffered immediately to depart, I would raise the 
neighbours by my cries. 

" I left her house directly, determining to have re- 
course to the laws to revenge my injuries -, but a dread 
of appearing publicly on such an occasion shook my 
resolution. Not knowing whither to go, I applied to 
my first mistress, with an intention of laying my case 
before her; but She shut her door in my face, and after 
my behaviour to her, what right had I to complain ? 

" I hid myself in silence and solitude, and passed a 
few weeks in a little obscure lodging, without resolu- 
tion or spirit to seek another place. My London- dream 
of finery and genteelness was now vanished; I dreaded 
the face of man, and suspected every woman 5 I con- 
sidered with envy the condition of the meanest drudge 
of the poorest farm-house in the country, who, notwith- 
standing her coarse fare and linsey gown, possessed 
those first of blessings, health, innocence, and peace of 
mind. 
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w (took a plate La the same waggtm wbich first brought 
me to town, and had reached a little market-town a 
lew miles from the field where yon found n*e$ but 
fearing' my small stock of money would be exhausted 
before I reached my father's house, I resolved to walk 
the remainder of my journey, contrary to the persua- 
sions of the person who drove the waggon. 

" Leaving my box with proper directions to be for- 
warded, I set out on foot, but had not travelled far, 
when a ruffian robbed me of the little I possessed, and 
would have proceeded to outrages still more cruel, but 
my cries excited the attention of a gentleman with a 
splendid equipage, who was travelling the road, and at 
no great distance from us. 

" The postillions were ordered to quicken their pace, 
and as they drew up, my terror and astonishment may 
be conceived, when I saw my dishonourable violator 
looking at me with savage joy as he jumped from the 
carriage, thinking that he might easily secure a friend- 
less, unprotected woman, and convey her to what place, 
and for whatever purpose he chose. 

" But the robber was not disposed to part with his 
prey > adding falsehood to violence, and brandishing a 
bludgeon he had in his hand, he declared with an oath,, 
that no man had a right to separate us., for though I 
was noisy and unmanageable, I was his wife. 

" The gentleman said he knew the contrary ; that he 
had followed me across the country from London, and 
rather than lose me, would pursue me to the end of the 
world : with these words he laid hold of one of my 
hands, when the footpad, at the first blow, laid him 
speechless on the ground. A desperate but unequal 
contest ensued; the servants fired several pistols, and 
in the hurry, smoke, and confusion, I darted from 
them* 

" Terror gave me speed : I flew down a by lane, 
and after crossing several fields, plunged into a thick 
wood, wandering through thorns and underwood, aa 
long aa my strength permitted. I was thankful for my 
escape, and sat down on a bank to eat a crust fortu* 
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na'tely left in my pocket. ' I soon beard the voices' of 
the servants, who seemed to be searching forme, and 
gathered from their conversation that they had wounded 
and secured the marauder, and as soon as they could 
find me, would convey us, with their master who had 
come to himself, but was much hurt, to the next post 
town. 

• " I fortunately eluded their search, but as night came 
on, in attempting to leave the wood, with a design of 
begging a lodging in some farm-house, my foot slipped, 
and I fell- with such violence with my knee against a 
stump, that I fainted in an agony of pain. Being unable 
to stir, I passed the night on the spot where I fell, and 
part of the next day, when, hungry and benumbed with 
cold, I crawled as well as the hurt I received would let 
me, to the place where your kindness found me. I 
passed the second night there,' and endeavoured to at- 
tract the notice and compassion of several travellers 
during the succeeding day 5 but they considered' me 
as an impostor or a loose woman, and either neglected 
or insulted me. 

<( I gave myself up for a lost creature 5 but death, though 
retarded by your humanity, I feel is gradually creeping 
over me. I die in charity with all mankind 5 I pray to 
God that he will forgive my destroyers, and give them 
time and grace to repent. I beg that my parents, whose 
name and direction will be found in a letter in my 
pocket, may be informed of my fate ; that I remem- 
bered them with gratitude in my last moments, and 
that, although misled by folly, my heart was untainted 
by vice. >. 

" I also make it my dying request, that my misfor- 
tunes may be published for the information of ycfung 
women of my condition, in the hope of reminding them, 
that pride and vanity are the high road to crime and 
misfortune} that London is a scene of temptation, 
where there are always artful women watching to take 
' advantage of those of their own sex who are tired of work- 
ing honestly for their livelihood, and fond of fine clothes. 

,f I wish to remind such as are of this unfortunate 
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turn, that a conscientious discharge of out duties in that 
state, however humble, in which Providence has placed 
us, is the only solid comfort in this world, and the most 
likely method of ensuring everlasting happiness in that 
which is to come.*' 

The Lounger's Common Pface Book. 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men -, 
A thousand hearts beat happily j and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; l 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! ' 

Did ye not hear it } — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
_ Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat -, 
And nearer, nearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is— the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear •? 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal, too well , 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush'd into the held, and, foremost fighting, fell< 
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Ah ! then and there was hurrying too and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which bat an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sadden partings, such as press 
The life from oat young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne'er might be repeated $ who coold guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes/ 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mastering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war 5 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or. whispering, with white lips— *' The foe ! they come ! 
they come !" 

And wild, and high, the "Camerons* gathering" rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :— • 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! but with the breath which nils 
Their mountain-pipe, so nil the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
~ ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas t 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
< Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 
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; Last noon beheld them fall of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms,— the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder -clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is cover'd thick with other day, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap d and pent, 

Rider and horse,-— friend, foe,— in one red burial blent ! 

Byron. 



CHARLES BRANDON, AND MARY QUEEN OP 
FRANCE. 

The fortune of Charles Brandon was remarkable* 
He was an honest man, yet the favourite of a despot; 
He was brave, handsome, accomplished, possessed even 
delicacy of sentiment ; yet he retained his favour to the 
last. He even had the perilous honour of being bei 
loved by the despot's sister, without having the least 
claim to it by birth 5 and yet, instead of its destroying 
them both, he was allowed to be her husband. 

Charles Brandon was the son of Sir -William Brandon, 
whose skull was cleaved at Bosworth by Richard the 
Third, while bearing the standard of the Duke of Rich*' 
mond. Richard dashed at the standard, and appears to 
have been thrown from his. horse by Sir William, whose 
strength and courage however could not save him from 
the angry desperation of the king. 

But Time, whose wheeles with various motion ramie, 
Repaye* the service fully to his sonne, 
Who marries Richmond's daughter, born betweene 
Two royal parents, and endowed a queene. 

Sir John Beaumont's "Bosworth FieH." 

The father's fate must doubtless have had its effect 
in securing the fortunes of the son. Young Brandon*, 
ire believe, grew up with Henry the Seventh's, children, 
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and was the playmate of his future king and bride* Hie 
prince, as he increased in years, seems to have carried 
the idea of Brandon with him like that of a second self j 
and the princess, whose affection was not hindered from 
becoming personal by any thing sisterly, nor on the other 
hand 'allowed to waste itself in too equal familiarity, may 
have felt a double impulse given to it by the great im- 
probability of her ever being suffered to- become his 
wife* Royal females in most countries have certainly 
none of the advantages of their rank, whatever the males 
may have* Mary was destined to taste the usual bitter- 
ness of their lot ; but she was amply repaid. At the 
conclusion of the war with France, she was married to 
the old king Louis the Twelfth, tfho witnessed from a 
couch the exploits of her future husband at the tourna- 
ments. The doings of Charles Brandon that time were 
long remembered. The love between him and the young 
queen was suspected by the French court ; and he had 
just seen her enter Paris in the midst of a gorgeous pro- 
cession, like Aurora come to marry Tithonus* He dealt 
his chivalry about him accordingly with such irresistible 
vigour, that the Dauphin, in a fit of jealousy, secretly 
introduced into the contest a huge German, who was 
thought to be of a strength incomparable. But Brandon 
grappled with him, and with seeming disdain and de- 
tection so pommelled him about the head with the hilt 
of his sword, that the blood burst through the vizor. 
Imagine the feelings of the queen, when he came and 
made her an offering of the German's shield. Drayton, 
in his HeroicaT Epistles, we know not on what au- 
thority, tells us that on one occasion during the com- 
bats, perhaps this particular one, she could not help 
saying out loud, "Hurt not my sweet 'Charles," or 
words to that. effect. He then pleasantly represents 
her as doing away suspicion by falling to commenda- 
tion of the Dauphin, and affecting not to know who 
the conquering knight was : — an ignorance not very 
probable $ but the knights sometimes dihguised them- 
selves purposely. 

The old king did not long survive his festivities. He 
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died in less than three months, on the first day of the 
year 1515 j and Brandon, who had been created duke 
of Suffolk the year before, re -appeared at the French 
court, with letters of condolence, and more persuasive 
looks. The royal widow was young, beautiful, and rich : 
and it was likely that her hand would be sought by 
many princely lovers ; but she was now resolved to re- 
ward herself for her late sacrifice, and in less than two 
months she privately married her first love. The queen, 
says a homely but not mean poet (Warner, in his Albion's 
England), thought that to cast too many doubts 

. Were oft to ore no lease 

Than to be fash : and thus no doubt 

The gentel queen did guesse, 
That seeing this or that, at first 

Or last, had tikelyhood, 
A man so much a manly man 

Were dastardly withstood. 
Then kisses revelled on their lips, 

To either's equal good. 

Henry showed great anger at first, real or pretended ; 
but he had not then been pampered into unbearable 
self-will by a long reign of tyranny. He soon forgave 
his sister and friend j and they were publicly wedded 
at Greenwich on the 13th of May. 

It was during the festivities on this occasion, (at least 
we believe so, for we have not the chivalrous Lord 
Herbert's life of Henry VIII. by us, which is most 
probably the authority for the story; and being a good 
thing, it is omitted, as usual, by his historians), that 
Charles Brandon gave a proof of the fineness of his 
nature, equally just towards himself, and conciliating 
towards the jealous. He appeared at a tournament on 
a saddle-cloth, made half of frize and half of cloth of 
gold, and with a motto on each half. One of the 
mottos ran thus : — 

Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 

Though thou art match'd with cloth of gold. 
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The other : 

Cloth of gold, do not despte, 

Though thou art match'd with doth of fiize. 

It is this beautiful piece of sentiment which puts 
a heart into his history, and makes it worthy re- 
membering. 

Indicator* 



STORY OF TWO HIGHLANDERS, 

There is perhaps no quality of the mind in which 
mankind differ more, than in a prompt readiness either 
to act or answer to the point, in the most imminent 
and 6udden dangers and difficulties ; of which the fol- 
lowing is a most pleasant instance. 

On the banks of the Albany River, which falls into 
Hudson's Bay, there is, amongst others, a small colony 
settled, which is mostly made up of emigrants from the 
Highlands of Scotland. — Though the soil of the valleys 
contiguous to the river is exceedingly rich and fertile, 
yet the winter being so long and severe, these people 
do not labour too incessantly in agriculture, but de- 
pend for the most part upon their skill in hunting and 
fishing for their subsistence) there being commonly 
abundance of both game and fish. 

Two young kinsmen, both Macdonalds, went out 
one day into these boundless woods to hunt, each of 
them armed with a well-charged gun in his hand, and 
a skene-dhu, or Highland dirk, by his side. They shaped 
their course towards a small stream which descends 
from the mountains to the north-west of the river ; on 
the banks of which they knew there were still a few 
wild swine remaining 5 and, of all other creatures, they 
Wished most to meet with one of them 5 little doubting 
but that they would overcome even a pair of them, if 
chance should direct them to their lurking places, 
though they were reported to be so remarkable both 
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for their strength and ferocity. They were not at all 
successful, • having neglected the common game in 
searching for these animals ; and a little before sunset 
they returned homeward, without having shot any 
thing save one wild turkey. But when they least ex- 
pected it, to their infinite joy they discovered a deep 
pit or cavern, which contained a large litter of fine 
half-grown pigs, and none of the old ones with them. 
This was a prize indeed ; so, without losing a moment, 
Donald said to the other, "Mack, you pe te littlest 
man, creep you in and durk te little sows, and I'll be 
keeping vatch at te door," Mack complied without 
hesitation — gave his gun to Donald — unsheathed his 
slcene-dku—and crept into the cave, head foremost; 
but after he was all out of sight, save the. brogues, he 
stopped short, and called back, " But Lord, Tonald, be 
shoor to keep out te ould wons." "Ton't you pe 
fearing that, man," said Donald.. 
- The cave was deep, but there was abundance of room 
in the further end, where Mack, with his sharp skene~ 
dhu, now commenced the work of death. He was 
scarcely well begun, when Donald perceived a mon- 
strous wild boar advancing upon him, roaring, and 
grinding his tusks, while the fire of rage gleamed from 
his eyes. Donald said not a word, for fear of alarming 
his friend; besides, the savage was so hard upon him 
ere he was aware, that he scarcely had time for any 
thing : so setting himself firm, and cocking his gun, he 
took his aim; but, that the shot might prove the more 
certain death, he suffered the boar to come within a 
few paces of him before he ventured to fire. He at last 
drew the fatal trigger, expecting to blew out his eyes, 
brains and all. Merciful Heaven ! the gnn missed fire, 
or flashed in the pan, I am not sure which. There was 
no time to lose. Donald dashed the piece in the 
animal's face, turned his back, and fled with precipita- 
tion* The boar pursued him only for a short space, for 
having heard the cries of his suffering young ones, a* 
he passed the mouth of the den, he hasted back to 
their rescue. Most men would have given all up for . 
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lost*— it was not so with Donald — Mack's life was at 
stake> As soon as he observed the monster return 
from pursuing him, Donald faced about, and pursued 
him in his turn; but having, before this, from the horror 
of being all torn to pieces, run rather too far without 
looking back, the boar had by that oversight got con- 
siderably ahead of him. Donald strained every nerve-b- 
uttered some piercing cries — and even, for all his baste, 
did not forget to implore assistance from Heaven. His 
prayer was short, but pithy — "O Lord! puir Mack! 
puir Mack!" said Donald, in a loud voice, while the 
tears gushed from his eyes. In spite of all bis efforts, 
the enraged animal reached the mouth of the den before 
him, and entered ! It was, however, too narrow for him 
to walk in on all-four ; he was obliged to drag himself 
iti as Mack had done before ; and, of course, his hind- 
feet lost their hold of the ground. At this important 
crisis, Donald overtook him — laid hold of his large long 
tail— wrapped it around both his hands — set his feet to 
the bank, and held back in the utmost desperation. 

; Mack, who was all unconscious of what was going 
on above ground, wondered why he came to be in- 
volVed in utter darkness in a moment. He waited a 
little while, thinking that Donald was only playing a 
trick upon him; but the most profound obscurity still 
continuing, he at length bawled out, " Tonald, man ; 
Tonald! phat is it that'll aye pe stopping te light?'* 
Donald was too much engaged, and too breathless, to 
think of making any reply to Mack's question, till the 
latter, having waited in vain a considerable time for an 
answer, repeated it in a louder cry. Donald* s famous 
laconic answer, which perhaps never was, nor ever will 
be equalled, has often been heard of — "Tonald, man ; 
Tonald! — I say phat is it that'll aye pe stopping te 
light?" bellowed Mack. "Should te tail break, — you'll 
fin' tat," said Donald. 

'• Donald continued the struggle, and soon began to 
entertain hopes of ultimate success. When the boar 
pulled to get in, Donald held back; and when he 
struggled to get back again, Donald set his shoulders 
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to him, and pushed him in : and in this position kept 
him, until he got an opportunity of giving him some 
deadly stabs with his skene-dhu behind the short-rib, 
which soon terminated his existence. 

Our two young friends by this adventure realized a 
valuable prize, and secured so much excellent food, 
that it took them several days to get it conveyed home. 
During the long winter nights, while the family were 
regaling themselves on the hams of the great wild boar, 
often was the above tale related, and as often applauded 
and laughed at. 

Hogg. 



MODERN BEAUX. 

1 . Of the Literary Beau. This is a gentleman who 
decides quickly and peremptorily on works of the most 
scientific or erudite nature. A discovery of Herschel, 
or an emendation of Porson, is alike familiar and puerile 
to him. He has great personal activity, and loves to 
examine all booksellers* shops. Having made his first 
principal visit at Hookham's, he sallies to Murray's, to 
Egerton's, and to White's : his pockets are stuffed with 
magazines and review, and, as a lover of high-seasoned 
dishes, he prefers those of the latter, in which the 
Cayenne and Tewkesbury mustard predominate. His 
reading excursions never extend beyond the pages of 
the Quarterly or Edinburgh Review, from which he 
learns the names of popular books and enough of their 
contents to decide upon their merits. Sometimes too 
he ventures to write, himself, and takes up the critical 
pen to the sore annoyance of all grave and sensible au- 
thors,— he pounces upon his prey with the ferocity of a 
vulture-r-though, in grappling with it, he betrays the 
impotency of the tom-tit. Gentlemen of this descrip- 
tion always write upon a patent mahogany desk, with 
a Hudson's Bay quill, carefully dipped into a silver 
inkstand. 
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2. The Political Beau is of a more harmless descrip- 
tion ; though he is equally vehement and positive with 
the literary one. He levels his attacks against the 
operations of the enemy, who do not perhaps quite so 
much dread his censures, as does the ministry at home, 
which he is in the constant habit of abusing. I have 
known these political beaux declaim an hour upon the 
blunders of the allies, showing how Buonaparte ought to 
have been taken prisoner as well as defeated. 

3. The Devout Beau I would designate, as the gentle- 
man who goes to church to save appearances, and 
thereby to obtain the reputation of a loyal,- rational 
sort of a being. He uses his eye-glass more than his 
prayer-book, and smirks during the sermon, because he 
would not have it supposed that the preacher's admoni- 
tions can affect a man of his refined stamp. He is the 
first to sally out of church when the service is concluded, 
because his time is precious, and he is apprehensive the 
weather may change to rain before he shall have gal- 
loped twelve times up and down the park. Gentlemen 
of this description sometimes begrudge the yearly sum 
of a guinea for a seat in a pew, though they are never 
failing subscribers to Almack's, and the most magni- 
ficent patrons of French dancers, German quacks, and 
Italian quaverers. 

4. The Operatical Beau is constantly seen at the 
King's Theatre, on the evening preceding the Sabbath 
— but never on a Tuesday, unless Ambrogetti or Bel- 
locchi should happen to appear in a new character. He 
sometimes condescends to pay a visit to the pit ^ and 
after uttering one c Bravo !* at the orchestra railing, re- 
turns through the allee, and joins some solitary dowager 
or enraptured miss in the fifth tier of boxes. When 
this intellectual treat ift over, he retires, agreeable to 

'invitation, to a snug supper coterie of twenty-five; and, 
just as the Sabbath dawns, reaches his home and his 
bed. He is probably prevented sleeping, by the sound 
of the first church bells — " And being thus frighted, 
'swears a prayer or two, and sleeps again." 

5. The Theatrical Beau is seen more frequently be- 
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Jhind than within the boxes; and generally prefers the 
conversation of others to that of his own party. He 
can just endure to hear Kemble deliver a soliloquy, or 
Kean utter a sarcasm, but to sit a whole play through, 
is an effort beyond the strength of his faculties to bear. 
Few beings are more restless than these theatrical 
beaux $ and, what may be thought rather strange, if 
they reach their homes without a quarrel and its con- 
sequences, they are still more tortured than if they had 
been patient spectators of the entire play. 

6. The Dashing Beau is a gentleman who deals in 
all sorts of carriages, horses, and dogs : to-day he is 
mounted aloft, to-morrow he is sunk below. It is of 
no consequence to him whether the vehicle which con- 
veys him be square, or round, or oblong; or whether, 
his companions be grooms or dogs. 

" He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain \ n 

and, in a fearless, thoughtless mood, drives from one 
street to another, turning every corner with due angular 
precision — and darts through a county, before a sober 
traveller in his chaise and pair has changed his first. 
horses. This Beau is a great disturber of your sober 
watchmen and poor old barrow-women, whom he is 
sure to dislodge from their quiet corners. 

I have often remarked, that young gentlemen of this 
description are, in general, good-natured) pleasant, fa- 
cetious sort of human beings ; and have as often lamented 
that such a career, commenced in pure folly, should have 
terminated in nothing better than the possession of a 
few guineas for the sale of the last dog and gun— which 
a gaming debt, incurred the preceding evening, has in* - 
stantly swept away ! When I see these dashing beaux* 
skimming, like summer swallows, along life's surface, I 
only hope that they have neither mothers nor sisters — 
one can bear to see folly severely chastised, but who 
can bear to see a heart of sensibility and virtue cut in 
twain ! 

7. The Jotty Beau is a gentleman who frequents 
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taverns and coffee-houses, and is emphatically known 
as a lover of good eating and drinking. It would astonish 
a rational man, who is accustomed to dine in a quiet way 
with bis family, at a. table illuminated by two good 
mould candles, to see one of these jolly beaux sitting 
down by himself, at seven o'clock in the evening, to 
dinner, barricadoed by four thick wax candles, and 
hemmed in by a bottle of each, fish sauces, and six 
smoking covers ! What a brilliant triumph must that 
be, where the only spectators are a grinning waiter and 
a waggish butler ! To be sure, there is a consolation in 
reflecting that some one knows how one's money goes. 

8. The Dressy Beau is a gentleman of measured step, 
swinging gait, bright boots, trimmed whiskers, and com- 
posed features 5 this is his morning costume. In the 
evening, he puts on a thinner dress because it is colder $ 
the tip of his handkerchief hangs out of his pocket, and 
under his arm is preserved, with the same care that a 
mother protects her infant, a^thin, semicircular, elon- 
gated, black, beaver ornament, projecting about six 
inches beyond each side of the profile of the body. This 
is meant for a hat, but is rarely used as such : or, when 
it assumes its natural character, has an appearance as 
monstrous and grotesque as any part of the dress of a 
gentleman of the Sandwich or Friendly Islands. The 
dressy beau is a harmless animal 5 he rarely bites — or, 
when he does, the bite is not attended with the same 
pain as is that of the literary or political beau. 

9. The Old Beau. We come now to the ninth and 
last class, into which the modern beau has been divided. 
This gentleman is instantly recognised as well by his 
faded looks as by his dirty finery, and affected spright- 
liness. The aged beau is the most incorrigible of his 
species 5 he has become old in crime, and infirm from 
debauchery. Tottering from one rendezvous to another, 
he makes an effort (like the sun gleaming .through the 
purple clouds of evening — though the simile is much too 
good for him) to shine with his wonted splendour, and 
congratulates himself that he still succeeds. He enters 
into all the wild schemes of youth, but executes them 



with the indecision of age: he lfreets with eolttempt, 
where he expected applaose, His heart, howtiter* stifl 
beats at the call of pleas**e~his pulse cftill flutters «t 
the prospect of some novel g*^tfetkta"-%ftt be died 
ere ft be realiaed^ he fe stretched in hid grave ere his 
morrow of happiness arrive ! No sculptured Bible de* 
detates his toffibj n* flattering epkaph*<Hao? eVeft a 
stone afarits wfeere his ashes *ett*-* 

" AMve, ridiculous; and dead, ftorgou" 



MODERN BELLES. 

1. Tss Sprightly Belie has an incessant flow of 
spirits; and whether in the park, at an assembly, or a 
rout, still runs on in the same lively anil enviable strain 
of conversation. Her features are never saddened with 
melancholy : the funeral of a statesman, or the eodcert 
of a duchess, equally witness the smiling complacency 
of her countenance. Whether she springs into fct£r car- 
riage* ot parades out of church, a skilful observer may 
discover that at heart she is all whim* humour, and glee, 
Ladies of this description are in general harmless : the 
only mischief they produce is to themselves; for, as 
years roll on, and infirmity advances, they find upon 
reflection, that a few hours devoted in their fbrater days 
to reading and meditation would have made them much 
mere sprightly at sixty, than does a retrospect of their 
gaieties and amusements. 

2. The Furiny BeUe is* in my grave estimation, a very 
troublesome Sort of creature ; and I confess if I were a 
bachelor and disposed to change my state for that of a 
Benedick* I should almost choose any belle but * funny 
one. Ladies of this description go much bejrorrd the 
sprightly belles in their absurdities ; and I have known, 
some very modesf young men, well charged with the 
classical wisdom of a college, absolutely looked and 
talked out of countenance by one of this loquacious and 
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facetious tribe. If, during .the impressive warbling of 
Miss Stephens, or the pathetic tones of Miss O'Neill, 
you should hear a tittering or a loud laugh in the boxes, 
depend upon it the interruption proceeds from & funny 
belie. The only thing " devoutly to be wished'' is, that 
ladies of this stamp would oblige the sober part of the 
public by communicating only to their dressing and 
waiting- maids all the funny things they have to say. It 
too often happens, that the perpetration of a little mis- 
chief mingles in the reflections of these funny creatures 
—and when the happiness of a family is completely de- 
stroyed, it is, to be sure, a very comfortable compensa- 
tion to be told, that €€ nothing serious was meant? 

3. The Witty Belle is grave in the morning, but fa- 
cetious in the evening; because, during" the former part 
of the day, she is treasuring up a quantity of bon-inots, 
mixed with a few sarcasms and puns. When all her 
artillery of wit is played off at once, it is absolutely 
stunning 5 and reminds one, " if small things may with 
great compare," of the roar of cannon and flash of red 
hot shot and mortars, on the memorable sortie from 
Gibraltar. The worst of it is, that, with these ladies, 
wit is mistaken for wisdom ; and a cutting retort is con- 
sidered more creditable than a grave and sensible re- 
mark. I dined the other day with a young Templar, 
who had invited, along with his relations, two or three 
of these witty belles to meet me. On my right hand 
sat a pleasant and well-informed lady, to whom I was 
anxious to show every attention, for she had read and 
travelled much to the purpose \ but all in vain — these 
witty ladies laughed and talked, and at length disagreed 
so lustily, that I thought it prudent to make my retreat, 
urging that I wished to attend an evening lecture at the 
Royal Institution by Dr. Crotch. I confess there was 
more harmony in this latter place than at the table of 
my friend the Templar. Wit is a dangerous weapon to 
manage in the hands of a man, but it is much more so in 
those of a woman. It may be rationally doubted, whe- 
ther a purely witty creature ever secured a bosom friend : 
admiration and occasional fear are not the ingredients of 
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a permanent friendship. Moreover, there is often- 
times a danger of indulging sceptical opinions amongst 
this sparkling tribe : novelty is sometimes amusing, but 
good sense alone is substantial. I once knew a witty 
young lady, who, on being asked whether she had ever 
read Locke's Reasonableness of Christianity, replied, 
that she understood it was first published in the 17th 
century, and contained all the false metaphysics of that 
age! 

4. The Charming Belle is the counterpart of the 
T>el%ghtful Beau; she talks, she sings, she plays 
charmingly: she looks charmingly at a concert, but 
more charmingly in the dress of a Spanish Count at a 
masquerade. ' There is, however, occasionally, a mix- 
ture of gravity in these charming Belles $ for a pensive 
and meditative air sometimes heightens the expression 
of a beautiful face. The principal wish of them is, to 
be thought, in every respect, charming creatures: at 
their devotions, or during their studies, they hope 
equally to charm j though it oftentimes happens that 
they fail to charm the hearty and to secure, what they 
are most anxious to obtain, an amiable and excellent 
gentleman for a partner through life, 

5. The Smart Belle I would designate as a young 
lady always anxious for the reputation of being dressed 
in the very pink of fashion — so that she may be con- 
sidered as a model for others, and, in consequence, a 
sort of standard of taste — about which philosophers 
have so ridiculously wrangled. . These smart Belles, 
however, are not free from a portion of vanity and 
conceit 5 and if nature has been kind enough to form 
them in one of her choicest moulds, they take care to 
convince us of their sense of such a favour, by walking, 
sitting, or reclining in the most gracefully-studied at- 
titudes. The foot is sure to project beyond the usual 
limits, under the Grecian-bordered flounce of a trans-, 
parent gown 5 and the eye is constantly at work, like a 
wheel turning on its axis, to discover to what part of 
their dress the attention of the bystanders is directed. 
1 question whether a young lady of ,this description 

02 
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does not experience ten times more anxiety and mor- 
tification than does the most homely-featured Miss in 
his majesty's united kingdoms. 

0. The Captivating Belle seems fortaed of quite 
ethereal matter. She neither talks, nor looks, nor 
conducts herself aa an ordinary human being. She is 
far beyond the charming Belle, inasmuch as downright 
captivation exceeds a mere charm. She carries every 
thing by assault and storm — and while others are pur- 
suing the usual quiet routine of courtship,, she is de- 
termined to conquer her lover by a coup de main~ 
neither parleys not delays are granted. Women of this 
description rive in a constant state of flutter and alarm 
—'-they are perpetually dreading a rival— -some fresh 
constellation in the hemisphere of fashion, which is to 
shine with brighter rays, and to excite a more general 
admiration. Of domestic duties they entertain very 
limited and imperfect notion s--they are born for a 
larger sphere of action, for a wider range among 
the follies and absurdities of the world. Their, chief 
excellence consists in playing and «fcg/tfg— und in 
these departments they captivate beyond expression: 
but the worst of it is, mankind Mce to be captivated 
with qualifications a little more snbstatttral-Mbr the 
remembrance of these die away almost as Soon as the 
sounds which are produced. 

7. The Accomplished BeUe* ft is -difficult to do justice 
to this species of the fair sex,-«-for it eompf ebetids a 
vast variety, and includes a very general description of 
young ladies. The Word tc accomplished" has, in re- 
gard to this subject, a very particular meaning: it is 
not solely confined to the improvements of Ifh'e mind or 
the virtues of the heart— it has Ho exfjru&hre reference 
to domestic duties-^-to the needle, or the bdok-^tmt 
comprehends rather those attainments Which arise rVom 
dress, frdm rrtaVing, from singing, and from dancing. 
Thus, the daughter of a tradesman is as atcoftphsbed 
. as the daughter of a nobleman : and the sounds of the 
piano or the harp are as frequently heard to proceed 
from behind the shop, as from the splendid drawing- 
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room above. In regard to dress, we oftentimes see the 
former young lady as fashionably attired as the latter*--* 
for muslin is muslin, and rouge is rouge, apply them as 
you please. Money purchases accomplishments ; it is a 
mistaken notion to imagine that intellectual pursuits or 
domestic virtues produce the accomplished Belle. The 
music-master, and the dancing-master, and the charm- 
ing shops in Bond-street, with a little dash of con-; 
fidence and colloquial fluency^- these are the chief 
sources from which I would recommend all young 
ladies to make themselves accomplished. 

8. The Aged Belie is immediately known by an 
affected air and studied sprightliness of demeanour. 
She talks much more than either of the foregoing of her 
class, and puts on a greater superabundance of orna- 
menis, Her cheeks glow with more colour, and her 
dress betrays a more liberal turn of thinking. A bloom* 
ing miniature of a fancied lover supplies the place of a 
faded one of her father 5 and though it is with difficulty 
she can ascend her carriage* steps, she never refuses a 
partner at a ball, because it is the fashion to slide down 
a dance. Bat follow her to her home,^-and see the 
fretful airs and indignant passions into which she is 
thrown— because some one more engaging has received 
greater attentions than herself. A faro-table, or some 
other ingenious gaming amusement, is resorted to as the 
most efficacious method of revenge for past vexations y 
and if a young captain or country squire wins of her a 
few sovereigns, she retires to repose, vastly gratified* 



THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

Time'— Midsummer Noon. 

Unfit for toil, unable to collect 
A nx'd attention ; pain'd to grasp the thoughts 
That books present, or close pursue mine own j 
Weak, weary, wretched, at the sultry hour 
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Of noon I issue forth with nerves unstrung', 

Half-lifeless, and unheeding where 1 stray, 

Till, crossed the sun-burnt lawn, I reach at lengthy 

With many a slow sad step, the sloping bank, 

Where the pale willow droops athwart the stream y 

Here, though I taste not gladness, will I stretch 

My languid frame beneath the chequer'd shade, 

Haply to find a mitigated pain, 

And lighten d feel this burthen of myself, . 

Till day's meridian fierceness be o'erpast. 

Now all is mute, and the right-downward beam, 
That browns the pasturage, and drains each flower 
Of all its freshness, shrivelling up its leaves, 
Falls too on herd and cattle; round the deer 
Lie faint beneath their beeeh-shades, while the flocks 
Stand idly in the shallows of the brook, 
Fanning off insects with the slow-swung tail. 
Where now are all the gambols of their young, 
The frisking antics of the morning hour} 
When midst the fresh and sparkling dew they leap'd, 
And the cool air breathed gladness? Now the lark, 
That with the sun had risen, and upward sprung 
Joyous to heaven-gate, carolling her lay, 
Fold 8 up her russet pinion, and withdraws, 
Languid and silent, to yon inmost grove. 
Soch o'er all nature is th' oppressive sway 
Of noon-tide heat: ah! like the leaden mace 
Of Tyranny, that numbs each heaven-born power,. 
And levels low all energies of mind; 
Or the yet heavier rule of dumb- Despair, 
That with its weight breaks down each inward spring:. 

Me, too, th' intenseness of the sultry beam 
Has sunk in languor, drain'd my nimble spirits, 
Exhaled the health and marrow of my brain $ 
A heavier load of atmosphere appeaFS 
To press- around me ; painful 'tis to breathe, 
An effort ev'n to lift the listless hand. 
Yet not alone with herds and flocks I share 
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Meridian feebleness. Ah me ! 'twere well 
If this close air and burning sun subdued 
Only my animal frame : but who can tell 
The wretchedness, the loathing of my life, 
With its vain toils, vain pleasures, that attend 
This Incubus of Day ? who can recount 
All the sad thoughts he wakes within my breast ? 

Time was, when, eager in life's joyous prime, 
This bosom knew no heaviness $ gay Pleasure 
Danced like a blooming nymph before my path, 
And, pointing to her rose- bowers, beckon'd me 
To pluck their sweetness ; ardent fancy sketch'd, 
With rainbow hues, upon the pendent veil 
That hid futurity, a brilliant scene, 
Fields ever fair, and skies withont a cloud ; 
- Then every nerve was thrill'd with hope and joy 5 
Or, if a transient sorrow claim'd a tear, 
It fell and vanish' d like an April shower 5 
And all again was sunshine, promise, peace : 
Or, if I upward look'd, lo ! Glory sate 
High on a rock, and cheer* d me to ascend, 
To claim a niche within the marble fane 
That crown'd the steep. With glowing breast I heaved 
From the low vale, and bounded at her call, 
Like a young roe along the mountain side. 

These days — no more of them — Oh ! gone they are, 
For ever gone. Even in the spring of life 
The rose-buds died. The curtain is drawn up, 
And lo ! the scene is sad reality. 

And did I fondly ween, Ambition, crown'd f " 

With glad success, would compensation yield 
For Pleasure's lie, for Fancy's vanish' d bliss ! 

Ah ! envied few, ye comrades of my youth, 
With whom I started in life's eager race, 
And like whose glorious course mine might have proved 5 
Nor lingering, nor misled, with panting hearts 
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You push'd right toward, while the loose-zoned maid 

Unheeded cross* d your path : her siren song 

Assail'd your soul, but soon, as from a rock, 

Roll'd back a wasted melody; for still 

Attention etedfort look'd towards the goal, 

While Reason, with his wand, your chosen guide, 

Dispell'd Invagination's air-built fanes, 

And promises of bliss to indolence. 

Your toil is o er, and yours is now the palm, < 

The shout of thousands, and the laurel crown; 

Ah! envied !-*- When together we 6et forth-^ 

Yes ! I was fresh and vigorous as you, 

And might, like you, have speeded. Now the race 

Is run and lost, and I 4 un praised, unknown, 

Follow inglorious ; — doom'd to hide n>y shame 

Midst the low crowds of mediocrity : 

Past is my pride, my honour among men. 

In those illusive hours, when Cheerfulness 

Conducts Reflection, and he«*g up the heart \ 

Placid, self-satisfied, the mind will turn 

Inward its contemplative eye, and smile; 

Then all looks glad and joyous* as creation, 

When fresh and fragrant from the summer shower 

It glitters in the sun : O ! then, \ke soul 

Panting with ardour, big with confidence, 

Deems it has giant powers, and will achieve 

Things yet untried by man : th' enthusiast glow 

Burns, in each vein, 6re flashes from the eye, 

The frame's iiioumheat weight seems lighten* d, raised, 

Expande4 by an energy divine ! 

Yet soon, too soon, the paroxysm subsides 

In sad despondence: now the powers collapse 

And sink in lassitude, while all around 

The scene is darkened, and the languid eye 

Perceives no beauty in the earth or. heavens, 

Nor aught to be desired — delights no more 

Or man or woman : science, pleasure, wealth, 

All the pursuits, the uses of this world, 

Seem weary, flat, unprofitable, stale : 

Ah! now no more complacent musings spring 



From self-inspection; discontent, despair, 
Its sole results; while imperfection stains, 
Of seems to stain, all objects and all toils, 
But most ojf aJJ, in the sad sufferer's miwl, 
Whateer h*4 sprujag from his inventive brain, 
And once seem' d fair and faultless* With ft btash, 
Viewing h>g ewm creation, ia disgust 
He blots the canvas, or destroys the page. 

Alas ! for him, who in this woe-fraught hour, 
Finds nought within to prop his sinking goal, 
No secret flattery, no consciousness, 
That on the walks of life he is revered, 
And named with honour by the sage and good— 
That might be something, echoing their praise, 
The mind in sweet soliloquy might say, 
" Be of good cheer, 'tis but a passing cloud 5 
Anon the sun will pour his radiance bright, 
And all once more will be serene j^-rthe while 
Endure." But how, if all the moral past 
Bo but a blank, or worse ; if strong desire 
To climb to honour have sustain'd defeat ; 
If no soft welcome accent have approved 
The cherish* d view that look'd to future times, 
And grasp'd the laurel of a century's growth ? 
O ! who can bear, when such the drear account, 
Reflection's horror: — who, but feels, can tell ! 

Then all the common -pi ace?, which the world 
Prattles by rote, and thinks not from the heart, 
That life is brief, and fall of cares ; delight 
A passing flower, that withers as it blows; 
That wealth is worthless, since it cannot buy 
Tranquillity; that friendship is most false, 
And wisdom's self most vain; — vain every wish 
And each research of man, who, toiling Jong, 
Is baffled in pursuit, or may succeed 
And grasp a shadow: — these and many more. 
The saws of Pedantry with frozen lips, 

Q5 
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That lectures woe, are realized and felt, 
Felt with a pain acute it never knew. 

What then remains, since all is worthless, vainy 
Beneath a wise man's aim, a good man's hope, 
But to escape from this polluted scene, 
To burst the toil, and flee "b — Rash mind ! forbear $ 
Think of the mandate, " Tarry till I call 5" 
Endure unto the end ; wait, wait th' appointed timey. 
Nor rush unlicenced to the judgment- throne.j 
For canst thou tell what lies across the gulf? 
And were it worse than all thy sufferings here, 
Say, canst thou flee from that > 

Back to thy sheath, detested poniard! — No, 
Though all this world be weariness, though hope 
Of gladness be from me for ever (fed, 
My sole sad prospect but to totter on 
Some joyless years, and sink into the grave; 
Yet will I bend me to th' awapds of Heaven, 
Nor wrest its high prerogative, to say, 
When I have borne enough. Dark are God's ways, 
Yet not less wise, because unsearchable. 
In each affliction he decrees, design 
There is, and doubtless that design is good : 
In this depression even I now sustain, 
This weariness of life, this hate of self, 
May mercy be at work. Aud be it so ! 
Look, look, my soul, on thy polluted self, 
Nor think thou gazest with a jaundiced eye, 
What now thou loath'st is thou, is very thou ! 
Self-flattery glos#"d thee in thy brighter hours ; 
Now first thou bat'st, now first thou know'st, thyselfl 
Know and amer.d, that wheia the hour shall come, 
That brings thy Jawful summons to be gone, 
Thou may'st depart with dignity and hope. 
Lo ! the wide field of Piety extends, 
The field of Virtue, fair beneath thy feet : 
Act well thy part, aud smooth thy wrinkled brow,. 
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And kiss the rod, and do the will of Heaven 5 
Soon will a few short years of sorrow pass, 
And bliss, long sigh'd for, will at length be thine, 
Far richer bliss than this low world could yield, 
Than wish could seek, than fancy could conceive. 

Rev. J. Grant. 



CONSUMPTION, OR THE THREE SISTERS. 

Caroline was the first to die. Her character, un- 
like that of both her sisters, had been distinguished by 
great spirit and vivacity, and when they were present, 
had always diffused something of its own glad light 
over the serene composure of the one, and the melan- 
choly stillness of the other, without seeming ever to be 
inconsistent with them ; nor did her natural and irre- 
pressible buoyancy altogether forsake her even to the 
very last. With her the disease assumed its most 
beautiful show. Her light-blue eyes sparkled with 
astonishing brilliancy — her cheeks, that had always 
hitherto been pale, glowed with a rose-like lustre — 
although she knew that she was dying, and strove to 
subdue her soul down to her near fate, yet, in spite of 
herself, the strange fire that glowed in the embers of 
her life, kindled it often into a kind of airy gladness : 
so that a stranger would have thought her one on whoui 
opening existence was just revealing the treasures of 
its joy, and who was eager to unfold her wings, and 
sail on into the calm and sunny future. Her soul, till 
within a few days of her death, was gay in the ex^ 
hilaration of disease ; and the very night before she 
<died she touched the harp with a playful hand, and 
warbled, as long as her strength would" permit, a few 
bars of a romantic tune. No one was with her when 
she died, for sfye had risen earlier than her sisters, and 
was found by them, when they came down to the par- 
lour, leaning back with a smiling face on the sofa, with 
a few lilies in her hand, and never more to have her 
head lifted up in life. 
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The youngest had gome firet, aid she was to he Mr 
lowed by Emina, the next in age. Emma, althoagh jo 
like her sister who was now dead, that they had always , 
been thought by strangers to be twins, had a fltaraetet 
altogether different. Her thoughts and feelings tab tat 
a deeper channel: nature had endowed her with extra- 
ordinary talents, and whatever she attempted, serions 
acquisition, or light accomplishment, in that she easily 
excelled! Few, indeed, is the number of women that 
are eminently distinguished among their sex, and leave 
names to be enrolled in, the lists of fame. Seine ac- 
cidental circumstances of life or death hare favoured 
• those few, and their sentiments^ thoughts, feelings, 
fancies, and opinions, retain > permanent existence. 
But how many sink into the grave in all their personal 
beauty, and all their mental charms, and are heard of 
go more I Of them, no bright thoughts, are recorded* no 
touching emotions, no wild imaginations. All their fine 
and true perceptions, all their instinctive knowledge of 
the human soul, and all their pure speculation on the 
mystery of human life, vanish for ever and aye with the. 
parting breath. A fair, amiable, intelligent young maiden 
has died and is burieoVrthat is all >— rand her grave lies 
in its un visited rest. Such an one was Emma Beatoun* 
Her mother, her sisters, and a few dear friends, knew 
wjiat treasures of thought were in her soul, what gleam* 
of genius, and what light of unpretending wisdom. But 
she carried up her pure and high thoughts with her to 
heaven, nor did any of them survive her on earth, hut 
a few fragments of hymns set by herself to plaintive 
music, which no voice but her own, so deep and yet so 
sweet, 60 mellow yet sq mpurnjful, could eyer have fitly 
»ung. 

The sufferings of this sister were heavy indeed, and 
she at last prayed to be relieved. Constant siffoess, 
interrupted only by fits of racking paiu, kept the, fair 
Shadow for the last weeks of her life to bed, and no- 
thing seemed to disturb her so much %s the incessant 
care of her dying sister, who seemed to forget her QW'lf 
approaching doom in the tendered migistrajtyp^s of 
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lore. Emmas religions thoughts had long been of am 
almost dark and awful character, and she was possessed 
\>y a deep sense of her own utter unworthiness in the 
sight of God. It was feared, that, as her end drew near, 
and her wind was weakened by continual suffering, her 
last hoars might be visited with visions too trying and 
terriblej but the reverse was the case, and it seemed as 
if God, to reward a life of meekness, humility, and wis* 
dpm, removed all fear from her soul, and showed her 
the loving, rather than the awful mysteries of the Re* 
deemer. On her dead face there sat a smile, just as 
pleasant and serene as that which had lighted the 
countenance f Caroline, when she fell asleep for ever 
with the lilies in* her hand. The old nurse, who had 
been with them from their infancy, alone observed that 
she had expired, for there had been no sigh, and the 
pale emaciated fingers moved net as they lay clasped 
together across her breast, 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and although 
tier health had always been the most delicate, there 
seemed, from some of the symptoms, a slight hope that 
she might yet recover. That fatal hectic flush did not 
stain her cheeks j and her pulse, although very faint, 
had not the irregularity of alarming fever. But there 
are secrets Known but to the dying themselves; and all 
the encouraging kindness of friends was received by her 
as sweet proofs of affection, but never once touehed her 
heart with Lope* The disease, of which both her sisters 
had died, was in the blood of her father's family, and 
she never rose up from ber bed, or her couch, or the 
gray osier seat in the aunny garden, without feeling a 
death-like lassitude, that could not loug endure. Indeed, 
she yearned for the grave ; and hers was a weariness 
that could only find entire relief in the perfect stillness 
of that narrow house. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, there 
were circumstances that could not have failed to make 
her desire life, even after her mother and sisters had 
been taken away* Fox she had been betrothed; for a 
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year past, to one who would have made her happy. He 
received an account of the alarming state of the sisters 
at Pisa, whither he bad gone for the establishment of 
his own health, and he instantly hurried home to Scot- 
land. Caroline and Emma were in their graves; but 
he had the mournful satisfaction to be with his own 
Louisa in her last days. Much did he, at first, press 
her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn hope; but he 
soon desisted from such vain persuasions. " The thought 
is sweet to lay our bones within the bosom of our native 
soil. The verdure and the flowers I loved will brighten 
around my grave, — the same trees whose pleasant mur- 
murs cheered my living ear, will hang their cool shadows 
over my dust; and the eyes that met mine in the light 
of affection, will shed tears over the sod that covers 
me, keeping my memory green within their spirits!" 
He who had been her lover, — but was now the friend 
and brother of her soul, had nothing to say in reply to 
these natural sentiments. " After all they are but fancies, 
Henry ; but they cling to the heart from which they 
sprung, — and to be buried in the sweet churchyard of 
Blantyre, is now a thought most pleasant to my soul." 
In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet imperceptibly 
shrinks away from its sandy bed, till on some morning 
we miss the gleam and the murmur altogether, and find 
the little channel dry. Just in this way was Louisa 
wasting, and so was her life pure and beautiful to the 
last. The day before she died, she requested, in a 
voice that could not be denied, that her brother would 
take her into the churchyard, that she might see the 
graves of her mother and sisters all lying together, and 
the spot whose daisies were soon to be disturbed. She 
was carried thither in the sunshine, on her sick-chair,, 
for the distance was only a very few hundred yards j 
and her attendants having withdrawn, she surveyed the 
graves with a beaming countenance, in presence of her 
weeping friends. " Methinks," said she, "I hear a 
hymn, and children singing in the church ! No — no — it 
is only the remembered sound of the psalm I heard the 
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last Sabbath. I had strength to go then* Oh ! sweet 
was it now, as the reality itself!" He who was to hare 
been her husband was wholly overcome, and hid his 
face in despair. " I go, my beloved, to that holy place, 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage, 
— but we shall meet there, purified from every earthly 
stain. Dry up your tears, and weep no more. Kiss- — 
Oh kiss me once before I die !" He stooped down 3 and 
she had just strength to put her arms around his neck> 
when, with a long sigh, — she expired. 

Wilson. 



FIVE O'CLOCK IN LONDON. 

This is perhaps the most important hour in the busy 
twelve. PeopTe may refrain from walking, talking, read- 
ing, and writing; but it is logically clear that they can- 
not refrain from dining; and it is equally clear, that the 
usance of modern times has appointed five o'clock ex- 
clusively for that necessary and important occupation. 
Five o'clock! the very breath that pronounces it smells 
of savoury mouth fuls — hashed, boiled, and roasted 
dishes — and blows heavily, as though it were laden 
with all good things. Now i3 the hour for general 
and active employment. Persons that are torpid, like 
toads in their holes, through every hour of the day, 
start into sudden activity at the first symptoms and 
annunciation of dinner. " The road through the sto- 
mach's the way to the heart," sings or rather shouts 
an eminent modern poet, and a great judge of such 
matters ; and it would be heretical in us to dispute the 
truth of his assertions. What bustling, what crowds 
in the streets ! Dandies rigged out with effeminate 
primness, old gentlemen tenacious in the wear of the 
last century's apparel, mingle promiscuously in the 
grand moving mass that pay their devoirs as the 
church bell tolls out its quintuple repercussions. You 
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may actually smell five o'clock in the streets ; for at that 
time arise* on every side the fragrance of stews, the 
exquisite odours of ragout, and the unaccommodating 
and tenacious scent of onions* Cooks* arrayed in alj 
the grandeur of their mightiness* prepare the dishes 
that a/e to crown them with immortal fame. Alder? 
men begin to be brilliant) and . merchants to lay aside 
the calculating laws of arithmetic, for the more sen- 
sible laws of digestion. The rich, who have money to 
expend on the pampered appetite, now smile at the 
probable idea of their gratification ; and the poor, who 
have nothing to waste on the superfluities of the palate, 
sigh over the shivering remains of a bone of stewed, mut- 
ton, and shudder at the increasing ratio of their digestive 
faculties. Now tlie city epicure, with a napkin tucked 
under his three tiers of chin, prolongs his enjoyments 
till the fifth button of his waistcoat rubs hard against 
the dinner table, and his face glows with his corporeal 
gxercitations. The late Dr, Brown, of Oxford, was a 
hero of this digestive prowess, and was never in his 
element till filled with the good things of the palate. 
One unhappy day, however,, he was observed, contrary 
to his usual custom, to be extremely low-spirited at the 
conclusion of dinner. In reply to the affectionate so- 
licitations of his friends, he remarked, that his mental 
depression proceeded from a natural cause ; that he was 
accustomed to partake of the pleasures of the palate 
until his stomach, which was, in the onset, stationed 
six inches from the table, touched it with facility. 
" But now/' he continued, " it refuses to approximate 
by the unwonted distance of three inches, and I must, 
consequently, have lost my health, and debilitated my 
powers of digestion."—" Let not this circumstance 
alarm you, my friend,' * returned one of the doctor's 
most iptiinate associates of the college ; " I purposeiy 
removed the table at least six inches from its usual 
position, and instead of losing, you have gained a re- 
newal of appetite by three inches." The doctor was 
transported at tlie intelligence $ he pledged his friend in 
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a magnum of claret, and resumed his wonted vivacity, 
which was ever afterwards punctually regulated by 
the elysian hour of five, and his own consequent ap- 
proximation to the dinner table. 

The Dejcune. 



A TALE OF THE CAVERN. 

[The islands of Hoonga and Vavaoo, mentioned in tjiis tale, are 
two of the cluster known under the general name of the Tonga 
Islands ; they are situated in the South Pacific Ocean, and were 
named by Captain Cook, who only visited a part of them, the 
Tonga Islands.] 

In former times there lived a tooi (governor) of 
Vavaoo, who exercised a very tyrannical deportment 
towards his people : at length, when it was no longer 
to be borne, a certain chief meditated a plan of in-> 
aurrectioc, and was resolved to free his countrymen 
from sueh odious slavery, or to be sacrificed himself in 
the attempt : being however treacherously deceived by 
one of his own party, the tyrant became acquainted 
with his plan, and immediately had him arrested. He 
was condemned to be taken out to sea and drowned, 
and all his family and relations were ordered to be 
massacred, that none of his race might remain, One 
of his daughters, a beautiful girl, young and interesting* 
had been reserved to be the wife of a chief of consider- 
able rank, and she too would have sunk, the victim of 
the merciless destroyer, had it not been for the ge^ 
nero\ts exertions of another young chief, who a short 
time before had discovered the cavern of Hoonga. This- 
is a peculiar cavern, situated on the western coast, the 
entrance to which is at least a fathom beneath the sur» 
face of the sea at low water, and was first discovered 
by him when diving for turtle. The nature of this will 
be better understood if we imagine a hollow rock rising 
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sixty feet or more above the surface of the water, into 
the cavity of which there is no known entrance bat one, 
and that is on the side of the rock as low down as six 
feet under the water, into which it flows > consequently 
the base of the cavern may be said to be the sea itself. 
The medium height within is about forty feet. The 
roof is hung with stalactites in a very curious way, re- 
sembling Gothic arches and ornaments of an old church. 
This discovery he had kept within bis breast a pro- 
found secret, reserving it as a place of retreat for him- 
self, in case he should be unsuccessful in a plan of re- 
volt which he also had in view. He had long been 
enamoured of this beautiful young maiden, but had 
never dared to make her acquainted with the soft 
emotions of his heart, knowing that she was betrothed 
to a chief of higher rank and greater power. But now 
the dreadful moment arrived when she was about to be 
cruelly sacrificed to the rancour of a man, to whom he 
was a most deadly enemy. No time was to be lost; he 
flew to her abode, communicated in a few short words 
the decree of the tyrant, declared himself her deliverer 
if she would trust to his honour, and, with eyes speak- 
ing the most tender affections, he waited with breath- 
less expectation for an answer. Soon her consenting 
hand was clasped in his : the shades of evening favoured 
their escape; whilst the wood, the covert, or the grove, 
afforded tier .concealment, till her lover had brought a 
small canoe to a lonely part of the beach. In this they 
speedily embarked, and as he paddled her across the 
smooth wave, he related his discovery of the cavern 
destined to be her asylum, till an opportunity offered 
of conveying her to the Fiji islands. She, who bad 
entrusted her personal safety entirely to his care, he- 
sitated not to consent to whatever plan he might think 
promotive of their ultimate escape : her heart being full 
of gratitude, love and confidence found an- easy access. 
They soon arrived at the rock ; he leaped into the water, 
and she, instructed by him, followed close after : they 
rose into the cavern, and rested from their fears aud their 
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fatigue, partaking of some refreshment wbich he had 
' brought there for himself, little thinking, at the time, 
of the happiness that was in store for him. • Early in 
the morning he returned to Vavaoo to avoid suspicion : 
but did not fail, in the course of the day, to repair 
again to the place which held all that was dear to him. 
He brought her mats to lie on, the finest gnatto for a 
change of dress, the best of food for her support, sandal*- 
wood oil, cocoa nuts, and every thing he could think of 
to render her life as comfortable as possible. He gave 
her as much of his company as prudence would allow, 
, and at the most appropriate times, lest the prying eye 
of curiosity should find out his retreat. He pleaded bis 
tale of love with the most impassioned eloquence, half 
of which would have been sufficient to have won her 
warmest affections, for she owed her life to his prompt 
and generous exertions at the risk of his own : and how 
was he delighted when he heard the confession from her 
own lips, that she had long regarded Lim with a favour- 
able eye, but a sense of duty had caused her to smother 
the growing fondness, till the late sad misfortune of her 
family, and the circumstances attending her escape, had 
revived all her latent affections, to bestow them wholly 
upon a man to wbom they were ^so justly due! H6w 
happy were they in this solitary retreut ! Tyrannicpower 
now no longer reached them : shut out from the world 
and ail its cares and perplexities 5 — secure from all the 
eventful changes attending upon greatness, cruelty, 
and ambition 5 — themselves were the only powers they 
served, and they were infinitely delighted with this 
simple form of government* But although this asylum 
was their great security in their happiest moments, 
they could not always enjoy each other's company : it 
was equally necessary to their safety that he should be 
often absent from her, and frequently for a length of 
time together, lest his conduct should be watched. 
The young chief there % re panted for an opportunity to 
convey her to happier scenes, where his ardent ima- 
gination pictured to him the means of procuring fo? 
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her every enjoyment and comfort which her amiable 
qualifications so well entitled her to : nor was it a great 
while before, an opportunity offering, he devised the 
means of restoring her with safety to the cheerful light 
of day. He signified to his inferior chiefs and mata- 
booles, that it was his intention to go to the Fiji 
islands, and he wished them to accompany him with 
their wives and female attendants ; but he desired them 
on no account to mention to the latter the place of their 
destination, lest they should inadvertently betray their 
intention, and the governing chief prevent their de* 
parture. A large canoe was soon got ready, and every 
necessary preparation made for their voyage. As they 
were on the point of their departure, they asked him if 
he would not take a Tonga wife with him. He replied, 
no ! but he should probably find one by the way. This 
they thought a joke, but in obedience to his orders 
they said no more, and, every body on board, they pul 
to sea. As they approached the shores of Hoonga, he 
directed them to steer to such a point, and having ap* 
prbached close to a rock, according to his orders, he got 
up, and desired them to- wait there while he went into 
the sea to fetch his wife; and without staying to 
be asked any questions, he sprang into the water 
from that side of the canoe farthest from the rock, 
swam under tbe canoe, and proceeded forward into the 
sanctuary which had so well concealed bis greatest and 
dearest treasure. Every body on board was greatly 
surprised at his strange conduct, and began to think 
him insane; and after a little lapse. of time, not seeing 
him come up, they were greatly alarmed for bis safety* 
imagining a shark must have seized him. Whilst they 
were aJl in the greatest concern, debating what was 
best to be done, whether they ought to dive down afte* 
him, or wait according to his orders* for that perhaps 
he had only swam round and was eoine up in some 
niche of the rock, intending to ^surprise them ;-r*-*tbeir 
wonder was increased beyond all powers of expression, 
when they saw him rise to the surface of the water* 
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and come info the canoe with a beautiful female. At 
first they mistook her for a goddess, and their astonish- 
ment was not lessened when they recognised her 
countenance, attd fcrtrtrd her to be a person whom they 
had no doubt was killed in the general massacre of her 
family 5 and this they thought must be her apparition. 
But how agreeably was their wottder softened down 
into the most interesting feelings, yhen thfe young 
chief related to them the discovery of the cavern, and 
the whole circumstance of her escape ! All the young 
men on board could not refrain from envying him his 
happiness in the possession of so lovely and interesting 
a creature. They arrived safe at one of the Fiji islands, 
and resided with a certain chief there for two years : 
at the end of which time hearing of the death of the 
tyrant of Vavaoo, the young chief returned with his 
wife to the last-mentioned island, and, lived long in 
peace and happiness. 



THE WILD MAN. 

In the year 1774, a savage, or wild man, was dis- 
covered by the shepherds who fed 'their flocks in the 
neighbourhood of the f of est of Yuary. This man, who 
inhabited the rocks that lay near the forest, was very 
tall, covered with hair like a bear, nimble as the hisars, 
of a gay humour, and in all appearance of a mild cha- 
racter, as he neither did nor seemed to intend harm to 
any body. He often visited the cottages, without ever * 
attempting to carry off any thing. He had no know- 
ledge of bread, milk, or cheese. His greatest amuse- 
ment was to see the sheep running, and to scatter them, 
and he testified his pleasure at this sight by load fits 
of laughter, but never attempted to hurt these inriocfent 
animals. When the shepherds (as was frequently the 
case) let loose the dogs after hhn, he fled with the 
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swiftness of an arrow shot from a bow, and never 
allowed the dogs to come too near him. One morning 
he came to the cottage of 6ome workmen, and one of 
them endeavouring to get near him and catch him by 
the leg, he laughed heartily, and then made his escape. 
He seemed to be about thirty years of age. As the 
forest in question is very extensive, and has a com- 
munication with vast woods that belong to the Spanish 
territory, it is natural to suppose that this solitary but 
cheerful creature had been lost in his infancy, and had 
subsisted on herbs. 



PETER, THE WILD BOY. 

t€ Peter, commonly known by the name of Peter, 
the wild" boy, lies buried in this churchyard*, opposite 
to the porch. In the year 1 725 he was found in the 
woods near Hamelen, a fortified town in the electorate 
of Hanover, when his majesty George I. with his at- 
tendants, was hunting in the forest of Hertswold. He 
was supposed to be then about twelve years of age, and 
had subsisted in these woods upon the bark of trees, 
leaves, berries, &c. for some considerable length of time. 
How long he had continued in that wild state is alto- 
gether uncertain ; but that he had formerly been under 
the care of some person, was evident from the remains 
of a shirt-collar about his neck at the time when he was 
found. As Hamelen was a town where criminals were 
confined to work upon the fortifications, it was then 
conjectured at Hanover that Peter might be the issue 
of one of those criminals, who had either wandered into 
the woods and could not find his way back again, or 
being discovered to be an idiot, was inhumanly turned 
out by his parents, and left to perish or shift for him- 
self. In the following year, 1 726, he was brought over 

• North Church. 
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to England.' ***** Notwithstanding there appeared 
to be no natural defect in his organs of speech, after 
all the pains that had been taken with him, he could 
never be brought distinctly to articulate a single sylla- 
ble, and proved totally incapable of receiving any in- 
struction." — North Church Parish Register, Hertford- 
shire* 

The register proceeds to give a long and particular 
account of Peter's being put under the care of various 
persons. He appeared to have been unable to speak 
to the very last, though every endeavour was made for 
bis instruction. He danced to music, however, and 
could hum a tune. 

For a further description of this singular being, 
who lived till the age of 72, I refer my readers to the 
Parish Register, to the Annual Register, (Dodsley's) 
for 1784 and 5, and to all the other periodical works 
and miscellaneous collections of that period. 

It seems that he was generally considered to be an 
idiot, though his countenance bore not that appear- 
ance. There is no reason to believe that he could 
speak when he was lost ; and his being left in the 
woods or lost there, before the organs of speech were 
exercised, will account for his never arriving at a di- 
stinct utterance of the simplest expressions. That he 
danced when he heard a tune, till he was exhausted 
with fatigue, can easily be accounted for, and it proves 
him to have been no idiot. 

This is further evinced by the account of a Mr. 
Burgess, transmitted to Lord Monboddo, and inserted 
by him in his Ancient Metaphysics, by which it ap- 
pears that Peter could count twenty, and answer 
various, questions distinctly. 
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